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At  B.25  p.m.  tomorrow 
and  every  Tuesday 
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The  finest  way  to  Johannesburg. 
Call  03-658388  or  657759. 

Or  your  travel  agent. 


Two  IDF  officers 

remanded  until 
end  of  ‘terror’  trial 
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.  By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Rav-Seren  ShJorao  Le  via  tan  and 
Seren  Aharon  -  “Roni"  -  Gila  were 
remanded  in  custody  yesterday  until 
the  end  of  their  trials  for.  their 
alleged  involvement  in  the  June  1980 
attack  on  three  West  Bank  Arab 
mayors. 

Their  names  were  released  yester- 
-‘f  day  for  the  first  time  by  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  District  Court. . 

Levi  a  tan,  who  until  his  arrest 
served  with  the  economic  office  of 
the  Civil  Administration,  is  charged 
with  attempted  murder  or.  alterna¬ 
tively,  with  planting  an  explosive 
charge,  and.  with  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  movements  of  the 
mayors  knowing  that  they  were  to  be 
attacked. 

He  and  Gila,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  attacks  was  the  deputy  milrtary- 
gpvernor  of  Ramallah,  both'  face 
charges  of  causing  grievous  bodily 
harm,  dereliction  of  duty  and  of 
failure  to  prevent  a  crime. 

Jerusalem  District  Court  Judge 
Israel  Weiner  ruled  in  his  12-page 
.written  decision  that  the  prosecution 
cSad  presented  a  prime  fade  case 
which  justified  remanding  both  men 
“despite  their  clean  records"  be¬ 
cause  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  their 
alleged  crimes. 

'  Weiner  also  lifted  the  court  bah  on 
the  publication  of  their  names  in 
force  since  then:  arrest  a  month  ago. 

According  to  the  charges  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  court  and  the  evidence 
presented  so  far  in  the  remand  hear¬ 
ings,  Leviatan  was  approached  by 
one  of  the  alleged  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  terrorist  organization  and  in¬ 
formed  of  the  plan  to  attack  radically 
nationalist  West  Bank  Palestinian 
leaders.  He  was  asked  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  another  one  of  the  accused 
nnuthat  case-to  provide  information 
about  tire  mayors  ofNablns,  Ramal- . 
^andAl-Bira.  J 
'  A' detailed  statement  by  the 
alleged  leader  -  referred  to  in  the 
main,  case  as  Defendent  No.  2  be¬ 
cause  of  a  court  brdeVbafimg  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  pppearc  0*  the: 

file  submitted  to  the  court  yesterday . 
(See  story  Page  3.)  ' 

Shortly  before  the  attacks  took 
place  on  June  1, 1980 Leviatan,  who 
is  himself  a.  resident  and  former 
secretary  .of  ihe  West  Bank  settle¬ 
ment  of  Shilo,  was  again  contacted 
by  Defendent  No.  2  and  informed 
that  the  car  of  the  former  mayor  of 
AI-Bira  Ibrahim  Tawfl,  had  been 
ijjoby-trapped.  He  was  asked  to  in- 
Torm  Gila  because  the  alleged  at¬ 


tackers  feared  that  a  military  bomb- 
disposal  expert  would  be  sent  to 
Tawil's  house  and  Inadvertently 
trigger  the  device. 

Gila  allegedly  failed  to  convey  the 
warning  to  a  Border  Police  sapper, 
Suleiman  Hrrbawi,  who  was  blinded 
when  he  touched  the  door  of  Tawil's 
garage. 

Weiner  ruled  that  the  prima  facie 
evidence  presented  to  him  did  not 
support  die  charge  of  attempted 
.murder  against  Leviatan  nor  the 
charge  of  causing  grievous  bodily 
harm  against  Gila.  He  noted  that 
Gila  was  standing  just  behind  Hirba- 
wi  and  was  flung  aside  and  slightly 
injured  by  the  blast  of  the  bomb 
which  suggested  that  he  did  not 
know  exactly  where  it  had  been 
planted. 

Leviatan,  34,  was  among  the 
founders  of  Shilo,  a  settlement  be¬ 
tween  Ramallah  and  Nablus.  He 
served  in  a  variety  of  administrative 
capacities  in  die  military  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  area.  If  found  guilty  of 
the  chaige  of  planting  an  explosive 
charge  he  could  be  sentenced  to  14 
years  in  prison. 

Gila,  35.  was  transferred  recently 
from  the  Civil  Administration  to  the 
Army  Central  Command  pending 
the  outcome  of  an  inquiry  into 
alleged  corruption  involving  con¬ 
tractors  and  building  materials  in 
Ramallah. 

A  cousin  of  Alignment  MK 
Ya’acov.Gil,  Gila  is  a  resident  of 
Ramot  in  Jerusalem  and  is  himself 
religious  and  a  supporter  of  Gush 
Emunim. 

Later  in  the  day,  in  another  court¬ 
room,  Judge  Shalom  Brenner  beard 
arguments  from  the  prosecution  and 
the  defence  regarding  the  sentence 
of  the  first  person  to  be  convicted  in 
the  case  of  the  so-called  “Jewish 
terrorist  underground.'’  Noam  Yin- 
uon,  27,  of  Moshav  Kesbet  in  the 
Golan  Heights  was  convicted  last 
week  after  pleading  guilty  to  trans¬ 
porting  50  Syrian  mines  from  the 
Golan  to  the  West  Bank. 

Following  plea  bargaining  be-  • 
tween  iu$  counsel  and  the  prosecu  "  ■ 
tion,  Yinpon’s  case  was  separated 
from  that  of  the  other  24  alleged 
members  of  the  underground. 

Advocate  Uzi  Hasson,  appearing 
for  the  prosecution,  argued  that  Yin- 
non  should  be  sent  to  prison  for 
“dose  to”  the  maximum  term  under 
the  law  for  the  offences  of  which  he 
was  convicted  - 10  years. 

Yinnon  expressed  remorse  in  a 
personal  statement  to  the  court. 

Sentence  will  be  handed  down 
after  Shavuot. 


Soldier  wounded  by  roadside  bomb 
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Iraq  likely 
to  stave  off 
Iranians, 
says  Barak 

By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 
Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 

Iraq  stands  a  good  chance  of  re¬ 
pelling  any  new  Iranian  offensive  in 
the  coming  days  or  weeks,  O/C  In¬ 
telligence  Aluf  Ehud  Barak,  said 
yesterday. 

Noting  that  Iraq  had  successfully 
repelled  several  earlier  Iranian 
offensives,  Barak  stressed  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  Majnoon  Island,  the  Ira¬ 
nians  have  managed  to  seize  nothing 
but  stretches  of  marshland. 

What  is  more,  he  continued,  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  deterioration  in  the 
morale  of  the  Iraqi  Army.  And  even 
if  the  Iranians  do  attempt  to  cut  off 
the  southern  port  of  Basra,  they  will 
have  to  seize  not  one  but  two  major 
highways  linking  it  with  Baghdad. 

As  for  the  prospect  of  an  escala¬ 
tion  in  the  attacks  on  shipping  in  the 
Gulf,  Barak  believes  that  this  is 
likely  in  the  immediate  future  -but  is 
nor  likely  to  deteriorate  into  a  total 
cut-off  of  oil  supplies  from  the  Gulf. 

He  suggested  that  both  Iraq's 
threat  to  demolish  Iran's  oil  installa¬ 
tions  on  Kharg  Island,  and  Iran's 
counterthreat  to  close  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz  were  “easier  said  than 
done.”  Both  objectives  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  achieve,  he 
said,  given  the  known  military 
capacity  of  the  combatants. 

At  any  rate,  Barak  concluded, 
there  is  a  growing  consensus  in  the 
Gulf  of  the  need  to  circumscribe  the 
war.  This  could  lead  to  Saudi  and 
Kuwaiti  pressure  on  Iraq  to  end  the 
strikes  against  oil  tankers  in  the  Gulf 
which  it  initiated  and  has  pursued 
with  considerable  vigour  in  an 
attempt  to  force  Iran  to  end  the  war. 

Moving  to  other  topics  in  a  wide- 
ranging  survey  of  developments  in 
the  region,  Barak  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  situation  in  Lebanon. 

He  noted  that  while  Israel  has  not 
yet  been  formally  asked  to  close  its 
liaison  office  in  Debaye.  “we  do 
know  of  the  existence  of  a  decision 
by  the  Lebanese  government  to 
bring  about  the  closure  of  the 
office." 

As  to  what  Israel  might  expect 
from  the  new  Lebanese  government 
under  Rashid  Karameh,  Barak 
noted  that  this  would  Involve  a  gra¬ 
dual  falling  into  line  with  Syrian 
demands  and  a  parallel  “delegiti¬ 
mization''  of  Israel  in  Lebanese  pub¬ 
lic  consciousness,  coupled  with  the 
search  for  some  form  of  practical 
arrangement  to  get  Israel  out  of  the 
south. 

He  suggested  that  Lebanon  might 
try  to  negotiate  Israel's  withdrawal 
through  the  revival  of  the  3949 

(Coatfanwd  oo  Page  2,  CoL  5) 


Teheran  seeks 
cut  in  Soviet 
arms  to  Irao 


Jubilant  Lod  Cans  Last  night  celebrate  the  victory  of  their  soccer  team 
Hapoel  Lod,  which  defeated  Hapoel  Beersheba  3-2  in  the  State  Cup. 
The  match  was  decided  in  a  penalty  kick  shoot-out,  after  30  minutes  of 
extra  time  foiled  to  produce  a  result.  Related  stories  on  Pages  two  and 
four.  (Rahamim  Israeli) 

Cabinet  delays  debate 
on  Arab-Jewish  list 


Jerusalem  Past  Staff 

The  cabinet  yesterday  refrained 
from  discussing  the  proposal  to  ban 
the  joint  Arab-Jewish  Progressive 
List  for  Peace  as  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  General  Security 
Service. 

This  apparently  followed  explana¬ 
tions  from  various  government  offi¬ 
cials  to  the  ministers  during  which  it 
became  clear  that  no  decision  was 
imminent  and  that  a  full  discussion 
of  the  issue  in  the  cabinet  could 
prejudice  the  state's  position  if  the 
list  was  banned  and  that  decision  was 
then  challenged  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justice. 

On  Friday  the  Defence  Ministry’s 
legal  adviser  informed  the  list's  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  the  minister  was 
considering  declaring  their  organiza¬ 
tion  illegal  under  the  Defence 
Emergency  Regulation  of  1945. 

The  list,  headed  by  Haifa  advo¬ 
cate 'Mohammed  Mu'ari,  includes 


the  names  of  several  prominent  left- 
wing  Jews,  including  Aluf  (res.) 
Matti  Peled  and  former  MK  and 
publisher  Uri  Avneiy,  as  candidates 
in  the  forthcoming  Knesset  elec¬ 
tions. 

If  Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
accepts  the  recommendation  to  ban 
the  organization  an  anomalous  con¬ 
stitutional  situation  would  be  cre¬ 
ated,  whereby  it  would  in  effect 
cease  to  exist  but  it  would  still  be  up 
to  the  Central  Elections  Committee 
of  the  Knesset  to  decide  whether  to 
declare  the  list  invalid  or  not. 

Several  ministers  yesterday  said 
that  they  opposed  the  banning  of  the 
list,  especially  since  the  recom¬ 
mendation  was  so  dose  to  election 
•  day. 

Science  and  Development  Minis¬ 
ter  Yuval  Ne’eman  said  after  the 
cabinet  meeting  that  he  favoured 
harming  the  list  which  he  said  was 
(Cmtiaaed  cn  Page  2.  CoL  7) 


NICOSIA.  -  A  senior  Iranian 
official  left  Teheran  for  Moscow 
yesterday  and  informed  sources 
said  he  would  seek  a  reduction  in 
Soviet  arms  sales  to  Iraq  for  its 
use  in  the  Gulf  war. 

The  departure  of  Mohammed 
Sadr,  political  direcror  for  Europe 
and  America  in  Iran's  Foreign 
Ministry,  was  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Soviet  Llmon.  an  official  Iranian 
statement  said. 

Informed  sources  said  that  as  well 
as  seeking  to  improve  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions.  he  would  seek  a  reduction  in 
Soviet  arms  deliveries  to  Iraq  as  a 
friendly  gesture. 

Sadr's  mission  coincided  with  the 
resumption  of  the  banle  of  the  Gulf 
shipping  lanes.  A  Turkish  oil  tanker 
was  left  blaziog  and  abandoned 
yesterday  after  a  missile  attack  in  an 
Iraqi-declared  war  zone  south  of  the 
main  Iranian  oil  terminal  of  Kharg 
Island. 

Shipping  sources  said  a  missile 
struck  the  accommodation  quarters 
of  the  153,000  ton  Buyuk  Hun.  The 
official  Iranian  news  agency.  Ima, 
said  Iranian  rescue  teams  had  picked 
up  all  members  of  the  all-Turkish 
crew. 

In  Iraq,  a  military  spokesman  was 
quoted  by  Baghdad  Radio  as  saying 
that  Iraqi  planes  had  hit  two  “large 


naval  targets"  south-east  of  Kharg 
and  had  returned  safely  to  base.  But 
there  was  no  other  report  of  a  second 
vessel  being  hit. 

It  was  the  first  confirmed  strike  on 
a  merchant  ship  in  the  Gulf  since 
May  24,  when  the  Liberian  tanker 
Chemical  Venture  was  hit. 
apparently  by  Iranian  planes. 

The  Buyuk  Hun.  which  was  not 
loaded,  was  the  10th  tanker  known 
to  have  been  hit  in  the  waterway 
since  mid-April,  when  the  44- 
month-old  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  started  to  spill  over  into  the 
shipping  lanes  of  the  gulf. 

Iran,  monitored'  in  Nicosia, 
quoted  a  military  official  as  saying 
that  the  tanker  was  attacked  by  a 
French-supplied  Iraqi  Super  Et’en- 
dard  war  plane  firing  Exocet  mis¬ 
siles. 

Iraq  is  known  to  have  acquired 
five  Super  Etendards  and  a  number 
of  Exocet  missiles  from  France  in 
recent  months. 

Teheran’s  dispatch  of  a  high-level 
official  to  Moscow  was  the  first  overt 
conciliatory  gesrure  since  relations 
between  Iran  and  the  Soviet  Ltaion 
deteriorated  last  year  after  Iran  ex¬ 
pelled  16  Soviet  diplomats.  They 
were  charged  with  spying  and  in¬ 
terfering  in  Iran's  internal  affairs. 

I  Reuter,  API 


Indian  government 
seals  off  Punjab  area 


MK  stOl  hospitalized  after  attack 

Followers  of  Porush  awaiting 
denunciation  by  Gur  rabbi 


_  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
SIP  ON.  -  An  Israeli  soldier  was 
lightly  wounded  yesterday  afternoon 
■'when  a  remote-controlled  roadside 
Jxy-nb  exploded  near  the  village  of. 
Sarafan d  south  of  here  when  bis 
patrol  passed  by  on  foot. 

Fragments  of  the  bomb  wounded 
the  soldier  in  the  face.  He  was  tre¬ 
ated  at  a  field  clinic  and  returned  to 
his  unit  later.  Troops  searched  the 
area. 

'  ■Shortly  after  this  incident,  an 
Israel  Defence  Forces  armoured 
personnel  carrier  ran  over  and  de¬ 
tonated  a  mine  near  the  village  of 
Kamad  a-Luz  in  the  eastern  sector, 
afar  the  cease-fire  line  with  Syria. 


By  AVITEMEJN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
Hundreds  of  Likud  members  and 
sympathizer  will  be  able  to  lease 
land  inside  the  green  line  near  Kfar 
Sava  at  half  its' market  price  and  at 
^rhat  government  officials  have 
^rmed  “unusually  good”  condi¬ 
tions,  The  JerusaTemPost  has 
learned;  ; 

-  Early  last  month,  the  Ministerial 
Settlement  Committee  approved  the 
tease  of  300  plots  in  the  new  settle- 


light  damage  was  caused  to  the 
vehicle,  but  none  of  its  occupants 
was  wounded. 

J  -  At  the  time  of  the  second  incident, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Knesset  Fore¬ 
ign  Affairs  and  Defence  Committee 
was  visiting  the  area  to  examine  the 
preparedness  of  IDF  troops.  The 
panel,,  led  by  MK  Mordechai  Gur 
(Alignment-Labour),  included 
Geula  Cohen  (Tehiya)  Shlomo  Hill- 
el  (Alignment-Labour)  and  Benny 
Shalita  (Likud-Herut). 

The  MKs  were  briefed  by  OC 
Northern  Command  Aluf  (Maj. 
Gen)  Ori  Oit  and  area  commanders. 
They  met  with  soldiers  in  various 
units  along  the  front. 


Post  Knesset  Reporter 

The  two  students  of  the  Gur  yeshi- 
va  who  organized  the  attack  on  MK 
Menahem  Porush  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  were  expelled  from  the  yeshiva 
yesterday. 

Gur  circles  said  the  expulsion  was 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  Admor  of  Gur  Rftbbi  Simha 
Bunim  Alter.  However.  Porush's 
followers  were  still  waiting  last  night 
for  a  clear  denunciation  by  the 
admor  of  Saturday's  violence. 

Although  a  family  member  filed  a 
police  complaint  following  the 
attack,  a  spokesman  for  the  Porush 
family  told  Israel  Radio  that,  follow¬ 
ing  a  rabbinical  ruling,  only  witnes¬ 
ses  to  the  attack  who  are  not  family 
members  may  identify  the  attackers. 
The  police  said  the  Porush  family  is 
not  cooperating  in  the  investigation, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  progres¬ 
sing- 

Porush  was  transferred  yesterday 


from  Bikur  Holim  Hospital  to 
Hadassah  Hospital,  Ein  Kerem,  for 
a  brain  scan.  His  condition  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “fair.” 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
sent  a  get-well  message  to  Porush 
and  said  he  was  “homfied”  by  the 
attack.  Porush  also  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  MK  Mordechai  Virsbubs- 
ki,  regretting  that  Porush  had  fallen 
victim  to  haredi  (-Ultra-Orthodox) 
violence  which,  be  said,  the  religious 
parties  have  not  condemned  strongly 
enough  in  the  past. 

Porush  was  attacked  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  his  Central  Hotel  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  several  dozen  men,  identi¬ 
fied  by  witnesses  as  Gur  Hassidim. 
The  synagogue  was  damaged  and 
other  worshippers  were  attacked.  . 

The  motive  behind  the  attack  is 
believed  to  be  Porush's  Knesset  can¬ 
didacy,  which  the  hassidim  oppose. 

Because  the  admor  remained  si- 
( Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  5) 


AMRITSAR,  India.  -  The  In¬ 
dian  government  declared  a  36-hour 
curfew,  suspended  all  rail  and  road 
traffic  and  banned  media  coverage  in 
troubled  Punjab  State  yesterday. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  army  troops 
were  deployed  to  quell  Sikh  terrorist 
attacks  that  claimed  14  lives. 

The  government  said  media 
coverage  of  the  Sikh  agitation  and 
army  operations  in  Punjab  were 
being  banned  immediately  for  two 
months  to  “maintain  communal  har¬ 
mony  and  public  order." 

It  was  not  known  how  the  order 
would  be  implemented  or  whether  it 
affected  foreign  news  reports. 

The  statewide  curfew  was  to  go  in 
effect  at  9  p.m.  local  time  and  will 
also  cover  Chandigarh,  federally- 
administered  territory  that  serves  as 
joint  capital  of  Punjab  and  Haryana 
States. 

A  36-hour  ban  on  all  vehicular 


traffic,  including  bullock  carts,  was 
also  to  begin  at  9  p.m. 

Train  service  was  suspended  inde¬ 
finitely  earlier  yesterday  as  author¬ 
ities  sealed  off  the  troubled  northern 
state. 

The  militant  Sikh  A  kali  Dal  Party, 
meanwhile,  said  its  plan  to  blockade 
grain  supplies  being  shipped  by  road 
and  rail  to  other  state  was  still  intact, 
although  no  picketing  was  reported 
and  loading  proceeded  normally. 
Party  sources  had  said  earlier  that 
the  embargo  scheduled  to  begin 
yesterday  had  been  postponed  until 
after  a  strategy  session  today. 

Railway  officials  said  no  trains 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  or  leave 
Punjab.  No  official  explanation  was 
given  but  the  United  News  of  India 
reported  that  Punjab  was  being  sea¬ 
led  off  and  a  state-wide  dragnet  to 
capture  terrorists  was  expected. 

<AP,  Reuter) 


Likud  settlers  on  land  near  Kfar 


ment  Kocfaav  Yair  near  Kfar  Sava. 
The  committee  decided  that  100 
plots  would  be  allocated  to  former 
Lehi  members,  and  another  100 
plots  sold  to  members  of  the  Kochav 
Yair  Association,  a  group  with  dose 
links  to  the  Likud. 

The  committee's  derision  ran 
connter  to  a  previous  agreement 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Israel 
Lands  Administration  which  laid 
down  that  land  in  Ihe  settlement 
would  be  sold  only  to  the  general 


public,  by  open  tender. 

Kochav  Yair  was  one  of  nine  set¬ 
tlements  which  received  government 
help  and  superior  conditions  for  set¬ 
tlers  last  year,  as  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  Tehiya.  Only  after  the 
Treasury  requested  that  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee  approve  the 
conditions,  was  it  discovered  that  the 
planned  settlement  was  not  located 
in  the  administrated  territories  and 
that  it  was  to  be  settled  by  members 
close  to  the  Herat  Party.  . 


It  was  .then  decided  that  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  settlement's  de¬ 
velopment  the  land  would  be  sold  by 
tender  to  the  general  public. 

But  the  committee  has  now  not 
only  overruled  the  previous  derision 
bat  also  decided  to  allocate  the  land 
at  unprecedentedly  good  conditions 
to  the  former  Lehi  members  and  to 
the  Kochav  Yair  Association  mem¬ 
bers. 

According  to  the  government  offi- 
( Continued  om  Page  2,  Col. -5)  * 


Banks  close  to  agreement  on  interest  on  current  accounts 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Bank  of  Israel 
and  the  big  commercial  banks 
yesterday  seemed  much  closer  to  an 
Agreement  on  paying  interest  on  cur¬ 
rent  accounts.  Although  the  details 
of  what  rate,  on  what  amounts  and  to 
which  kinds  of  accounts,  remain  to 
be  hammered  out,  there  was  Wide- 
Spread  optimism  in  banking  circles. 
Some  bankers  predicted  that  the 
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scheme  might  be  operating  by  the 
end  of  this  month. 

The  spurt  in  progress  in  the 
ongoing  discussions  between  the 
central  bank  and  the  “big  three" 
commercial  banks  (Leumi, 
Hapoalim  and  Discount;  Mizrahi 
and  First  International  have  intro¬ 
duced  interest  on  current  accounts  to 
a  limited  degree)  should  be  seen 
against  the  background  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  political  pressure  on  the 
Bank  of  Israel  to  register  some  con¬ 
crete  “achievements”  to  set  before 
the  public.  On  Friday,  Governor 
Moshe  Mandelbaum  was  subjected 
to  harsh  criticism  fry  the  members  of 
the  Knesset  Finance  Committee. 

The  trig  banks  have  refused  to 
relent  in  their  demands  for  a  quid 
pr&  quo  from  die  central  ban  to 
.compensate  them  for  loss  of  profits  if 
-  they  have  to  pay  interest  on  current 
accounts.  While  it  Is  true  .that  the 
general  public  has  learned  to  keep  a 
minirnmn  of  funds  in  their  current 


accounts,  where  they  are  totally  un¬ 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  infla¬ 
tion  ^  the  constant  flow  of  money 
through  these  accounts  is  one  of  the 
last  sources  of  easy  profits  to  the 
banks. 

Yesterday  the  Bank  of.  Israel 
proposed  that  banks  introducing  in¬ 
terest  payments  on  current  accounts 
receive  higher  interest  rates  from  the 
central  bank  on  deposits  made  with 
it,  in  line ’With  the  existing  liquidity 
requirements.  The  banks  were  also 
offered  a  “temporary  addition”  to 
the  outstanding  “monetary  loan” 
they  have  from  the  Bank  of  Israel, 
and  at  better  interest  terms. 

Hie  central  .bank  also  said  it 
“would  consider"  reducing  the  rate 
of  interest  it  paid  on  deposits  with  it 
made  by  banks  that  did  not  go  along 
with  the  new  scheme. 

Bat  banking  sources  indicated 
chat  behind  this  supposed  "imposed 
settlement"  was  an  implicit  agree¬ 
ment  between  die  commercial  and 


central  banks  whereby  the  former 
would  propose,  and  the  latter  sup¬ 
port,  large  increases  in  the  commis¬ 
sions  and  tariffs  that  the  banks 
charge  for  their  services.  The  “com¬ 
pensation"  for  interest  paid  to  the 
public  would  thus  come,  not  from  an 
easing  of  the  monetary  regulations, 
but  from  the  public  itself. 

KoDek  said  getting 
degree  from  Harvard 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek 
will  receive  an  honorary  degree  from 
Harvard  University  this  Thursday, 
according  to  a  repon  in  Saturday's 
Boston  Globe.  Harvard  tries  to  keep 
the  names  of  its  honorees  secret  until 
ihe  day  of  its  annual  commencement 
exercises.  Kollek's  name  was  re¬ 
portedly  leaked  to  the  Globe. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  could  not  get 
confirmation  of  the  report  from  city 
hall  last  night. 
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Apply  to; 
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Head  Office  Haifa, 

59  Ha'atzmaut  Rd 
Tel,  04  524254  5  6. 


The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 


AMSTERDAM _ 

BRUSSELS - 

BUENOS  AIRES _ 

CHICAGO _ 

COPENHAGEN — 

FRANKFURT. _ 

GENEVA _ 

HELSINKI — __ _ 

BONG KONG _ 

JOHANNESBURG  - 

LISBON  _ _ . 

LONDON _ 

MADRID _ 

MONTREAL- _ 

NEW  YORK _ 

OSLO _ _ _ 

PARIS - - 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO.. 

■AO  PAULO _ 

STOCKHOLM 

TOKYO _ 

TORONTO _ 

VIENNA _ 

ZURICH - 


’For  the  latest 
weather  conditions 
contact  Swissair-  Jk 


Offices  m  Israel; 

Tel  Aviv. 41  Ben  Yehuda  St.  (03)  243350 
Jerusalem.  30  Jaffa  St. (02)  225233 
Haifa. 2  Sea  Road  (04)84655 

swissair  ♦ 


BTHEWEATHER 

Forecast:  Partly  doudy. 

Yesterday’s  Yesterday’s  Today's 


Jerusalem 

Humidity 

57 

MbfrAtu 

14-21 

Max 

22 

Golan 

52 

14-24 

24 

Naiiariya 

- 

— 

26 

Safad 

57 

15-22 

Haifa  Port 

64 

21-26 

26 

Tiberias 

40 

21-31 

32 

Nazareth 

52 

16-23 

24 

Afula 

55 

18-27 

27 

Shouuon 

50 

16-24 

25 

Tel  Aviv 

67 

16-25 

27 

B-G  Airport 

55 

18-26 

28 

Jericho 

36 

21-32 

33 

Gaza 

68 

20-24 

25 

Beeisbeha 

46 

17-26 

27 

Eilai 

23 

21-35 

36 

II  SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  f 

UK  Consul  General  Donald  Hamley 
on  Friday  called  on  Jerusalem  mayor 
Teddy  Kollek  to  say  goodbye  after 
'  completing  hiS  tour  oftfuty  inTSrael. 

•A  hundred  members  of  Wizo’s 
young  leadership  organization, 
Aviv,  from  21  countries  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  week-long  seminar  here 
including  tours  of  Wizo  institutions, 
attendance  at  the  First  International 
Symposium  on  the  Jewish  Family 
and  other  activities. 

The  campus  of  the  Alexander  Muss 
High  School  in  Israel  was  dedicated 
yesterday,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Muss  family  and  other  distinguished 
guests. 

— — - -  i  -  - r 

ll  ARRIVALS  j 

Ida  Schlcifcr.  rounder,  president.  Columbia 
University  Alumnie  Association,  from  New 
York  and  Miaou. 

j|  DEPARTURES  || 

Alexander  Z vie  Hi,  Jerusalem  Post  archivist, 
to  New  York  for  the  Special  Newspaper  Librar¬ 
ies  Conference. 

PLAQUE.  -  A  plaque  in  memory  of 
Magen  David  Adorn  personnel  who 
have  fallen  in  Israel’s  wars  was  dedi¬ 
cated  at  a  ceremony  last  week  at 
MDA  headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv. 
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Alignment  would  guard  public’s  investments 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  -  The  twin  economic 
goals  of  the  Alignment,  should  it  be 
returned  to  power  after  the  July  23 
elections,  will  be  to  safeguard  all  the 
public’s  financial  investments  and  to 
launch  a  drive  to  increase  savings  by 
the  general  public. 

This  was  stated  yesterday  by  MK 
Gad  Ya'acobi.  head  of  the  economic 
steering  committee  of  the  Align¬ 
ment.  whose  other  members  are  Yis- 
rael  Kessar,  secretary-general  of  the 
Histadrut:  Danny  Rosolio.  secretary 
of  Hevrat  Ha’ovdim;  MK  Adi 
Amoral;  Moshe  Sanbar,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel,  and  Dov 
Peleg.  representing  Mapam. 

Ya'acobi  added  that  a  third  goal 
would  be  "not  ro  impose  any  harsh 
economic  measures  on  the  public, 
but  to  work  for  a  stable  and  produc¬ 
tive  economy." 

Asked  about  the  “liberalization  of 
foreign  currency,"  which  the  Likud 
government  introduced.  Ya'acobi 
noted  wryly  that  “the  Likud  has 


retreated  so  far  from  its  original 
policy  that  the  only  remnants  are  an 
infiationary  spiral  of  400  per  cent  a 
year.** 

He  stressed  that  the  public's  finan¬ 
cial  investments  that  the  Alignment 
pledged  to  “preserve  and  protect" 
included  a  wide  range  of  financial 
instruments  now  in  itshands,  includ¬ 
ing  savings  schemes,  provident 
funds,  Patam  accounts,  the 
“arrangemeut”  shares  of  the  banks, 
etc. 

Savings,  he  stressed,  are  the  most 
important  foundation  of  a  stabilized 
economy.  They  reduce  money  spent 


Civil  servants  barred  from  electioneering: 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
In  a  circular  to  mayors  and  other 
local  autboritv  heads.  Interior 
Ministry  director-general  Haim 
Kubersky  reminds  them  of  sections 
of  the  election  laws  pertaining  to 
campaign  propaganda. 

Among  them  is  a  ban  on  civil 
servants,  municipality  employees  or 
staff  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  and 
Jewish  Agency  -  any  of  whom  have 


“administrative  responsibility  or  a 
position  that  brings  them  info  con¬ 
tact  with  the  public"  -  taking  part  in 
political  campaigning. 

Kubersky  writes  that  the  violator 
faces  suspension  from  his  job  -  with¬ 
out  pay  -  until  election  day.  After¬ 
wards,  he  may  face  a  disciplinary 
court  in  addition  to  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


Lod  takes  off  after  victory 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
LOD.  -  Lod  hasn't  had  much  going 
for  it  since  the  airport  was  renamed 
Ben-Gurion.  But  last  night  the  dusty 
town  returned  to  the  headlines  again 
-  and  years  of  frustration  and  pent- 
up  pride  exploded  in  a  riot  of 
celebration. 

It  wasn't  only  the  State  cup  that 
Hapoel  Lod  brought  home;  it  was 
also  recognition.  As  youthful  Depu¬ 
ty  Mayor  Pinhas  Michaeli  put  it: 
“This  is  our  first  term.  We  succeeded 
in  the  cup  and  we'll  show  them  that 
we'll  succeed  in  making  the  town 
great  as  well.” 

Lod  took  to  the  streets  as  soon  as 
the  final  penalty  goal  was  hammered 
in  yesterday  evening.  Cars  tore 
down  the  streets,  horns  honking 
furiously,  and  fans  hanging  danger¬ 
ously  out  of  the  windows.  The  for¬ 
gotten  Independence  Day  lights 
were  turned  on  and  knots  of  nervous 
policemen  took  up  positions  at  cross¬ 
roads  in  the  town  centre,  as  Lod 
turned  out  in  force  to  welcome  its 
favourite  sons  home. 

On  a  large  stage  in  the  central 


square.  Mayor  Maxim  Levy  - 
brother  of  deputy  prune  minister 
David  —  and  other  town  dignitaries 
bugged  and  kissed,  and  waited  for 
the  players  to  arrive.  The  stage  was 
besieged  by  a  thick  mass  of  dancing, 
drinking  and  singing  fans,  with 
national  and  municipal  flags  waving 
overhead.  Some  children  fainted 
and  others  were  separated  from  their 
parents. 

The  police  fought  a  losing  battle. 
Stripped  to  the  waist  and  waving 
bottles  of  arak.  the  fans  clambered 
on  to  the  stage  far  quicker  than  the 
police  could  kick  them  off. 

The  celebration  degenerated  into 
bedlam  as  soon  as  the  Hapoel  play¬ 
ers  arrived  and  were  introduced  to 
the  crowd.  With  the  stage  creaking 
ominously  under  the  weight,  the 
master  of  cermomes  urged  every¬ 
one.  including  the  players,  tp  leave 
the  stage  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Lod  was  celebrating  its  victory  its 
own  way  -  loudly,  excitedly  and  with 
no  bolds.barred.  The  Hapoel  players 
were  heroes,  and  the  fans  wanted  to 
get  up  dose.  There  was  little  pati¬ 
ence  for  speeches. 


on  consumer  goods  (expenditures 
which  fanned  the  inflationary  spiral) 
and  provide  capital  for  renewing  the . 
country's  economic  growth,  leading 
to  more  exports,  earning  more  fore¬ 
ign  currency.  This,  in  turn,  would  cot 
the  adverse  balance  of  payments, 
make  sharp  inroads  into  inflation 
and  start  a  “favourable  circle"  lead¬ 
ing  to  what  he  called  a  'healthy 
economy." 

Ya'acobi  also  said  the  Alignment 
would  cancel  the  Peace  for  Galilee 
stock  exchange  levy,  and  introduce 
monthly  interest  payments  on  check¬ 
ing  accounts,  thus  partially  recom¬ 
pensing  tbe  public  for  the  money  it 
was  losing  due  to  inflation. 

The  Alignment  would  also  seek  to 
revitalize  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  restore  its  former  func¬ 
tion  as  a  prime  mean  of  mobilizing 
capital  for  industrial  and  other  pro¬ 
ductive  investments. 

Labour  would  introduce  legisla¬ 
tion  to  restore  public  faith  in  tbe 
stock  market. 

Morasha  wants  cooperation 
to  ensure  fair  campaign 

Post  Knesset  Reporter 

The  Morasha  (Matzad-Pbalci 
Agudat  Yisrael)  election  -campaign 
staff  yesterday  decided  to  initiate. a 
meeting  of  all  the  religious  parties 
with  the  aim  of  reaching  agreement 
on  the  conduct  of  a  fair  campaign 
without  verbal  or  physical  violence. 

Rabbi  Haim  Drnckman  and  Avra- 
ham  Verdi ger.  the  first  two  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  list,  were  elected  co- 
chairmen  of  the  party's  central  elec¬ 
tion  staff. 

Alignment  and  CRM  sign 
surplus  votes  agreement 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Alignment  and 
the  Citizens  Rights  Movement* 
signed  a  surplus  votes  agreement 
yesterday  which  will  allow  either  of 
the  parties  to  benefit  from  the 
other's  surplus  votes  (i.e.  votes  in 
excess  of  those  required  for  the  last 
mandate)  in  the  Knesset  elections. 
The  agreement  was  signed  by  MK 
Yehuda  Hashai.  for  the  Alignment, 
and  CRM  secretary  Dedi  Zucker. 

MK  Shulamit  Aloni  said  that  had 
such  an  agreement  existed  before 
the  last  election,  the  Alignment  and 
the  CRM  would  have  gained  two 
extra  seats. 


PORUSH 


Stepson  can’t  confirm  news  of  Sakharov 


NEWTONS  Massachusetts-.*  •“"The- 
stepson  of  Andrei  Sakharov  said 
Saturday  he  cannot  confirm  reports 
quoting  his  mother  as  saying  the 
Soviet  dissident,  reportedly  on  a 
hunger  strike  since  May  2,  is  “no 
longer  with  us." 

But  Alexey  Semyonov  of  Newton, 
Sakharov’s  stepson,  said  he  does  not 
believe  the  phrase  means  the  fasting 
dissident  is  dead. 

"If  it  was  indeed  said  by  my 
mother  in  English,  then  it  should 
have  been  a  literal  translation  from 
Russian."  Semyonov  said.  “In  Rus¬ 
sian  .  it  would  mean  he’s  not  at  the 
place.  It  would  be  unusual  to  think 


the  phrase  means  that  he  died.'*  • 

Semyonov,  who  received  news  of 
the  report  from  a  friend  in  Florence. 
Italy,  stressed,  “At  this  moment,  I 
can  neither  confirm  nor  disclaim  it.” 

In  Helsinki  yesterday,  Sakharov's 
stepdaughter  declined  to  comment 
on  reports  that  he  may  be  dead. 

Tatiana  Yankelovich,  who  is  in 
Helsinki  to  reinforce  international 
appeals  to  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
fate  of  the  63-year-old  physicist  and 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  told  Reu¬ 
ters  that  she  could  not  express  an 
opinion,  adding:  “We  have  no  way 
of  checking."  (AP.  Reuter) 


Thousands  attend  NY  Salute  to  Israel  parade 


NEW  YORK  1  AP).  -  Tens  of 
thousands  of  spectators  braved  a 
steady  drizzle  yesterday  to  line  Fifth 
Avenue  in  the  traditional  Salute  to 
Israel  parade. 

Among  those  present  were  De¬ 
fence  Minister  Moshe  Arens,  former 
foreign  minister  Abba  Eban.  New 
York  City  Mayor  Ed  Koch  and 
White  House  counsellor  Edwin 
Meese  representing  President  Re- 


With  great  joy,  we  announce 
the  birth  of  wonderful 

MAYA  ESTHER 

first  bom  to 

Morry  and  Arza  Seidel 

First  granddaughter  to: 

Tom  and  Ruth  Seidel  Don  and  Rachel  Kiri 
Claymont,  Delaware  Kibbutz  Matzuba 


From  their  uncles  and  aunts: 

Eddy  and  Karen,  Danny  and  Lourie  and  Robert 
Bom:  May  6,  1984,  Nahariya,  Israel. 


gan. 

A  minor  incident  occurred  when  a 
man  and  a  woman  rushed  toward  the 
reviewing  stand  and  shouted  zt 
Arens.  “Free  the  settlers."  Police 
quickly  whisked  the  pair  away  but 
they  were  not  arrested. 


GRADUATES.  -  Haifa  University 
yesterday  awarded  1,245  degrees  to 
the  members  of  its  17th  graduating 
class.  Among  the  awards  were  927 
B.  A.  degrees,  85  M.A.  degrees  and 
163  teaching  certificates  and  17  libra¬ 
rian  certificates. 


(Coot  tool  from  Page  Ok) 
lent  yesterday,  “the  Lithuanians" 
(the  followers  of  Porush  and  MK 
Shlomo  Lorincz),  forced  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  yesterday's  meeting  of 
Agudat  Yisrael's  campaign  commit¬ 
tee,  and  they  later  threatened  to  shift 
their  allegiance  to  Shas,  the  haredi 
:  Sfepbardi  list;  if  no.  dfiijpqmfioaisj 
forthcoming.  ^ > 
*'•  Haarets  ■  reported  ye^terdayl  that  j 
some  of'Porush's  assailants  were 
carrying  photocopies  of  an  article  ty 
Akiva  Eldar  that  appeared  in  Fri¬ 
day's  issue  of  the  paper.  The  article 
contained  the  following  paragraph: 

“Porush  later  said  he  was  sure  that 
it  (the  rotation  agreement)  would 
remain  lon  ice'  and  that  he  was  sure 
of  a  frill  term  (in  the  Eleventh  Knes¬ 
set).  The  compromise  agreement  in¬ 
creased  the  Lithuanian  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Council  of  Sages,  and  the 
admor  of  Gur  is  no  longer  a  child;  at 
his  age  anything  could  happen.” 

Yesterday's  Ha'araz  explained 
that  Gur  circles  took  that  last  sent¬ 
ence  to  be  'Porush 's  statement, 
although,  in  fact,  it  was  Eldar's  own 
evaluation. 

The  agreement  reached  by  Aguda 
calls  for  Lorincz  to  retire  and  Porush 
to  be  No.  2  on  Aguda's  list,  with  the 
first  10  candidates  submitting  letters 
of  resignation  to  the  Council  of 
Sages,  dated  two  years  after  the 
Eleventh  Knesset  convenes.  The 
council  would  then  decide  which 
letters  to  activate. 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek, 
who  was  himself  attacked  by  an 
ultra-Onhodox  mob  nine  months 
ago.  yesterday  sharply  condemned 
the  attack  on  Porush.  He  said  that 
“when  violence  starts,  nobody 
knows  where  it  will  end." 


T€lflVIU  UNIU€RSITV 


Tel  Aviv  University 
congratulates 

Dr.  George  S.  Wise 

Chancellor  of  Tel  Aviv  University 

on  the  conferment  of  an 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
from  Yeshiva  University 
New  York 


JoHpfa  Bnekmana,  a  Caiman  frOTtawnnan.  hu  ■  Oltlnil 

Scholarship  Fuad  o £  SI  at  Td  A*sv  University-  TM*  It  xh»  tKgBf 

Fund  of  its  kind  at  the  Cnhrendry, 

The  ceremonial  inaugrjraUfln  c!  Ike  rand  took  place  in  :ha  framework  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  thn  Cnrrtra£7'5  Board  of  torei  ny;s.  which  ended  last  week.  Ptunografifaed 
during  the  ceremony  ore  T-A.U.  Treadea.  Prof.  Moshe  Many  Heft);  who  preseutM  bo 
Honour  Scroll  to  Mr.  Buehmecn  [centre  r.  xod  the  Ambassador  of  the  Foderit  Republic  o( 
Germany  in  Isael,  Mr.  9i£s 

.  icoffunawfcMadn  • 


Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  meets  yesterday  in  his  office  with 
Liberian  Defence  Minister  Gray  Allison  (left)  and  Chief  of  Staff  Henry 
'Debar.  (Rahanum  Israeli) 

Tax  revenue  still  falling, 
but  more  slowly Treasury 


By  AVITEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  fafi  in  tax  revenue  continued 
last  month,  although  at  a  slower  pace 
than  in  previous  months;  Taxes  col¬ 
lected  during  May  totalled  IS134.7, 
billion,  10  per  cent  less  in  real  terms 
than  in  May  1983  but  13  per  cent 
more  than  in  April  this  year. 

According  to  the  Treasury,  last 
month’s  figures  show  that  the  fall  m 
tax  collection  is  slowing  down.  Re¬ 
cently  the  drop  in  revenue  has  been 
some  23  to  27  per  cent  compared 
with' a  year  ago,  as  compared  with 
“only”  10  per  cent  in  May. 

The  mnristiy  added  that  the  rise  in 
tax  revenue  was  the  result  of  changes 
in  the  law  which  greatly  reduced  the 
profitability  of  lagging  behind  in  tax 
payments.  The  start  of  monthly,  in¬ 
stead  Of  bimonthly,  transfers  of 
value  added  tax  payments  to  the 
Treasury  also  boosted  revenue. 
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AR&BJEWISa  , 

■-  (CoMhMd  ffflin  Page  One)  ^  f 
.  “headed  by  those  whose  primary 
ambition  is  to  annihilate  the  State  of 
Israel.11  It  was  necessary,  be  saidjFor 
a  democracy  “to  protect  Itself  fed® 
those  who'  exploit  it  in  order*  to 
destroy  it,  or  else  it  will  share  the  fete 
of  the  "Weimar  Republic.” 

.The- recommendation  to  ban /the 
fist  was  made by  the  GSS  on  the  baas 
of  information  it  has  gathered  abcau . 
Mu’ari  and  other  candidates.  Ma’ari 
used  to  be  a  member  of  two 
previously-banned  Arab  political 
bodies,  A1  Ard  and  the  Progressiva'’ 
List. 

•  Mu’ari  told  Israel  TV  last  nyjht 
that  his- list's  platform  envisaged  a 
Palestinian  state  alongside  Israel 
which  would  have  to  withdraw  torts 
June  4,  1967  borders.  7 

The  recommendation  was  made . 
entirely  without  the  knowledge- .of 
the  prime  minister’s  adviser  on  Arab 
affairs  Binyamin  Gur-Arye.  But 
Gur-Arye  has  come  out  in  favour;pf 
the  banning  if  it  is  estaHshed  that  the 
inclusion  of  Jews  was  no  more  than  a 
device  to  prevent  the  disqualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  list. 

In  the  past  Israeli  governments 
have  consistently  opposed  tbe  estab- 


paity  which  could,  at  least  tbeoreq 
cally,  control  up  to  12  seats  in  the 
Knesset  and  hold  the  key  to 'any 
ooafition-building.  The  policy  has 
always  been  to  try  to  co-opt  tradi¬ 
tional  Arab  political  figures  to'ex- 
isting-partiesand  ban  the  more  radic¬ 
al  separate  political  organizations  J  • 

Challenges  to  tbe  validity  of- the 
Progressive  List  for  Peace  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Knesset  elections  July  23 
wiU.  be. taken  up  by  the  Central 
Elections  Committee  on  Thursday,  a 
committee  spokeswoman  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday. 

'When  both  the  Central  Election 
Committee's  presidium  and  plenum 
meet  on  Thursday  they  will  also  hear 
applications  from  the  Alignment, 
the  Citizens*  Rights  Movement 
Shinui  to.  have  Rabbi  Meir  Kahamfs 
Kach  list  disqualified  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  racist  . 

In  an  interview  with  Ma’arzv,  ‘for- 
mer  High  Court  Justice  Haini  Coim 
said  that  in  his  opinion  neither1  a 
minister  nor  the  Central  Elections 
Committee  nor  a  court  of  law  may 
disqualify  a  Knesset  list  see  long  elec- 


Police  will  get 
9%  pay  increase'- 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  ; 

The  9  per  cent  pay  rise  granted'fo 
regular  army  personnel  wifi  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  policemen,  the  cabinet 
decided  yesterday. 

The  decision  was  taken  after 
naoce  Minister  Yigal  Gohen-Org&d 
withdrew  his  opposition. 

She  Treasmy^arfcssedabatiC^ 
*%^opposci'lgrtciim^,f^sp^ifica:in- 
creases  toanemhers.of-.the,  police 
fofbe.  Specific  petSonnelm'tbe  fumy 
will  get  a  9  per  cent  additional  rise.- 

According  to  ministry  officials, 
the  pay  rise  for  police  will  cost  ISO 
bilEon.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
IS18b.  needed  to  cover  the  payia- 
creasesiu  the  army.  . 

The  finance  minister  rejected 
proposal  by  Interior  Minister  Yessef 
Bingto  grant  “specific”  paymentsio 
workers  in  bis  ministry.  Coh&> 
Orgad  said  these  workers  h$*e 
already  received  some  IS1Q,4Q0  in 
pay  rises  this  month. 


.  The  ministry’s  figures  show  that 
last  month's  drop  in  revenue  was 
caused  by  a  fall  in  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments  and  a  drop  in  customs  receipts 
due  to  reduced  imports.  Value 
added  tax  receipts  showed  a  large 
increase,  due  to  the  new  transfer 
procedures. 

Customs  revenue  showed  a  fell  of 
some  30  per  cent,  to  a  total  of 
IS17.3b.  The  Treasury  stressed  that 
this  shows  that  the  fell  in  imports, 
one  of  the  ministry's  main  targets,  is 
continuing.  According  to  tbe  minis¬ 
try,  there  was  a  50  per  cent  drop  in 
the  imports  of  durable  consumer 
goods,  compared  with  May  1983.' 

Thanks  to  the  new  VAT.  proce¬ 
dures,  the  Treasury  received 
IS38.22b.  from  these  taxes,  62  per 
cent  more  in  real  terms  than  in  May 
1983,  when  the  transfer  of  VAT  to 
the  Treasury  was  made  only  one . 
every  two  months. 


To  Dave  Biumberg. and  family 

V  - 

tye  share  your  deep  grief  at  the  death  of ’your 


Mother 


in  South  Africa 


HALF-PRICE 

(Couth* td  Ana  Page  Ow) 

dais,  the  entire  case  is  “peculiar." 
The  leases  wifi  be  granted  under 
conditions  which  effectively  cteprive 
the  lands  administration  of  its  rights 
over  the  land,  something  that  has 
never  happened  before.. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Israel  Lands 
Administration  said  last  night  that 
after  tbe  first  stage  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  was  completed.,  there  were 
more  Kochav  Yafr  members  than 
plots  allocated.  Therefore  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  additional  plots  avail¬ 
able. 

Tbe  members'  political  associa¬ 
tion  is  of  marginal  relevance,  he 
said. 

As  for  tiie  terms  of  the  lease,  the 
spokesman  said  these  were  snnflar  to 
those  pertaining  to  any  community 
settlement,  such  as  Rose  ’Garden 
'  City  in  the  Galilee. 

But  government  officials  .firmly 
rejected  ;tliese  explanations  They 
said  there  was  an  explicit  oonmtifree 
decision  that  all  further  plots  be 
allocated  for  tender  to  the  general 
public.  . 


Frbm  the  entire  staff  of# 
Anglo-Saxon  ; 


Our  deepest  condolences  to 

David  Biumberg  and  family 

on  the  death  of  Ms  mother 

FREDA  BLUMBERG 

in  South  Africa  . 

Blomberg  Holdings  Lt£ 
•  Office  Staff 


With  deep  sorrow,  we. announce  the  death  of, our 
beloved  sister,  grandmother  and  friend 

MIRIAM  RA'AMI 

'  nee  Borosz 

D.  Borosz  f  j 

Atida  Peratfi  and  Faml 
Mira  Darifii  and  Familf 
.  Ruth  Amin  and  FamiiJ 
Jerusalem.  June  3,  1984.  -  f 


•...•■  We  announce  In  sorrow  die  passing  of 

ZUNDEL  KAPLAN  >t 

•Jhe  funeral  will  tote  place  fit  Belt  Bekfarat,  SWkun  Vatftlra.  Netanya  oo, 
Tuesday.  June  5,  1984  at  1 1  am.  •  % 

'  Wo  will  , meet  at  the  pfcmstwy  entrance.  { 

Deeply  mourned  by:  -  ■  • 

.  His  wile.  Ada  j 

Naomi  end  OHy  Orman  and  family,  Mosbev  H&bonim  $ 
Simon  and  Mignon  Kaplan  ondfamlty.  Cape  Town 
Diana  aod  Berry  M«to,  .Mbsba-  Sde’Ntaan 
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‘St&teflieflt  of  ^mdergroimd’  defendant  released  by  court: 

"Aim  Was  to  ‘purify’  Temple  Mount 


•  The  intention  of  "purifying  I  he 
Temple  Mourn  from  Moslem  pu^s- 
Sifm.  in  order  to  bring- about  the 
-rede nip: ion  of  brad  and  the  estub- 
brihmeni  of  the  promised  Kingdom 
of  Israel,  "  was  one  of  the  main  dim* 
-disclosed'  by  one  of  the  suspected 
members  of  the  alleged  Jewish 
'‘underground. 


told 


*SPU*L%. 


jsr^l 


Slak 
foh 


The  intention  was  proclaimed  in  a 
.£t9tomew  to  the  police  made  by 
>  JBefendant  No. 2,  whose  name  has 
*  not  been  released  for  publication. 
.The  statement,  which  fills  seven 
p^es.  was  released  by  the  Jerusalem 
District  Court,  where  Rav-Seren 
Shiomo  Lcvratan  and  Sc  fen  Aharon 
Gila,  suspected  of  complicity  with 
the  alleged  terrorise.,  were  ye>tci- 
'dBy  remanded  until  the  end  of  their 
•trials. 

-  "  ■The  statement  describes  how  De¬ 
fendant  Nn. 2  began  thinking  about 
■blowing  tip  the  Chime  of  the  Rock 
■four  years  ago.. It  also  details  his 
involve  mem  in  the  attacks  on  three 
•West  Bank  mavoFS.  in  which  two  of 
them  lost  their  legs. 

ch  Ca.j» •  ..  The  siaicmeot  claims  that 

:tr.?!  a  ^ ' 31  leant,  attempts  were  made  to  warn  Dmsc 
j„V  12  ••Vsitpper  Suleiman  Hirhawj.  who  lost 
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his  sight  when  Irvine  to  defuse  a 
bomb'  planted  in  the  garage  nf  Al- 
*Bjra  Mayor  Ibrahim  Tawfl.  The 
statement  speaks  of  “pangs  of  con- 
science"  concerning  this  event. 
..--The  statement  makes  it  clear  that 
the  intention  was  to  wound  the 
mayors  rather  than  kill  them,  so  tha: 


they  would  be  "living  reminders  of 
crime  and  punishment”  rather  than 
martyrs. 

Defendant  No. 2  further  claims 
that  he  personally  opposed  all  other 
sabotage  and  terror  against  Arabs' 
and  Idumic  institutions  on  the  West 
Bank,  borh  because  it  would  distract 
him  and  his  colleagues  from  the  main 
task  of  "purifying  the  Temple  Mount, 
and  because  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  Arabs  should  be  treated  in  a 
way  appropriate  to  the  kingdom." 

Defendant  No.  2  states  that  no 
actual  plan  was  ever  agreed  on  for 
blowing  up  tlie  Dome  or  the  Rock; 
there  w.iS  no  target-date  and.  despite 
cureful  preparations,  no  detailed 
plan  was  ever  approved.  The  area  to 
be  purified  did  not  include  the  whole 
of  the  Temple  Mount,  he  stresses, 
and  the  Aksa  Mosque  was  outside 
the  proposed  area. 

The  statement  says  that  the  group 
obtained  aerial  photos  of  the  Temple 
Mount  and  also  stole  explosives 
from  an  army  base  on  the  Golan 
Heights.  Defendant  No. 2  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces  might  need  the  stolen  explo¬ 
sives  in  case  of  war  and  maintains 
that  ways  were  found  of  informing 
the  OC  Northern  Command  about 
the  resulting  shortage. 

Specimen  explosive  devices  were 
constructed,  says  the  statement,  and 
stored  m  apartments  in  Rishon  Le- 
zion  and  Jerusalem's  Barit  Vagan 
neighbourhood.  .After  it  was  found 


that  silencers  were  not  effective  on 
Uzi  submachine  guns,  tear-gas  was 
procured  in  order  to  overpower  the 
Wakf  Moslem  guards  on  Temple 
Mount. 

The  statement  concedes  that  the 
State  of  Israel  “in  its  present  form” 
would  not  carry  out  the  task  of 
purifying  the  Temple  Mount.  The 
plan  was  therefore  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  loyally  to  the  state,  while  at  the 
same  time  taking  action  which  would 
force  a  change  in  policy . 

Defendant  No. 2  says  that  during 
the  first  year  in  which  be  considered 
the  idea  of  purifying  the  Temple 
Mount,  he  had  many  hesitations  and 
doubts;  but  then  came  the  murder  of 
the  six  yesbiva  students  in  Hebron. 
He  was  invited  to  play  a  part  in  the 
revenge  against  the  murderers, 
which  he  saw  as  pikuak  nefesh ,  (the 
saving  of  lives)  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  cost  more  Jewish  lives  if  the 
murders  were  not  avenged. 

Even  then,  says  Defendant  No.  2, 
he  was  not  directly  involved,  so  as 
not  to  be  distracted  from  the  main 
task,  that  of  purifying  the  Temple 
Mount. 

Although  he  was  not  directly  in¬ 
volved.  he  says  in  the  statement,  his 
conscience  over  the  blinding  of  the 
police  sapper  will  trouble  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  claims  chat  the 
warning  to  the  sapper  nor  to  touch 
the  garage  door  came  “only  seconds 
late.”  Every  effort,  says  the  state¬ 
ment,  was  made  to  avoid  harming 
innocent  bystanders.  (Inm) 


‘490,000  Soviet  Jews  invited  by  Israel’ 


, . .  :  Cea 

-  P'cridiua;  ' 

Thursday 


By  LE  A  LEV  A  M 
-■ Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
.TEL  AVIV.  -  Over  4ilU.tfXl  Soviet 
Jew*  have  received  invitations  from 
-Israel. as  the  fust  step  in  the  etnigra- 
i  -  have  Rabbi  tart.  'V00  P*®6***-  most  of  them  have 

i  tert  applied  for  visas,  because  they 

.  -ate  a/raid  to  do  so.  This  was  dls- 
‘Bieniea  e  ^  dosed  fey  Fabian  Kolker,  a  long-time 
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.activist  in  the  U  S.  on  behalf  of 
.  Soviet  Jewry,  at  a  press  conference 
-here  yesterday.  These  figures  do  not 
.include  the  270.000  Soviet  Jew's  who 
have  already  emigrated. 

Kolker  estimates  the  number  of 
refuseniks  as  somewhere  between 
iChOOG  (whose  names  be  has)  and 
Sft.OQti.  including-  family  members 
and  other  refuseniks  not  known  to 
him. 

“Now  that  emigration  has  trickled 
to  less  than  80  a  month,  people  put 
_the  invitations  from  Israel  in  a  draw- 
ef'to  hide  them  -  and  their  desire  to 
.leave  -  from  the  Soviet  authorities 
until  things  get  better."  he  said. 

A  Kolker  initiated  and  financed  the 
-  'Sentific  symposium,  held  to  honour 
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Spor:  KM-sii if  TtL  AVIV.-*- Matriculation  (S&g- 
;  i-reraBisifc  raf)  examinations  will  be  held  as 
.  ncC;'  ■scheduled  today  after  the  Secondary 

1 School  Teachers  Association 
.  rj,. ■sv.iiiSsBJfc  7«terday  agreed  to  the  request  of 
Education  Ministry  director- 
general  Eliezer  Shmueli  not  to  dis- 

'?::*  £**•** lhe  «ams- 
:  1  Representatives  of  both  teachers' 

.  ’ V-  -unions  (the  Histadrut  Teachers  Un- 

"  V)ii  and  Ihe  Secondary  School 

r/jf*  ^neachers  Association)  met  with 


of  Soviet  refusenik  scientists,  which 
ended  at  Tci  Aviv  University  yester¬ 
day. 

He  stressed  that  the  refuseniks  arc 
nut  part  of  the  Soviet  dissident 
movement;  they  do  not  want  to 
reform  the  Soviet  system,  all  they 
wan!  is  the  right  to  reunite  with  their 
families  and  people  in  Israel. 

Professor  Alexander  Voronel, 
who  tried  to  organize  the  first  refuse¬ 
niks'  scientific  seminar  is  Moscow  10 
years  ago  but  was  thwarted  when  the 
Soviet  authorities  refused  to  let  fore¬ 
ign  scientists  into  the  country  to 
attend  it.  is  now  at  Tel  Aviv  Uni¬ 
versity  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  current  seminar  here. 

‘i  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  active  involvement  of  my  Israeli 
colleagues  at  that  time,"  be  told  the 
symposium.  “Before  the  seminar  we 
had  had  the  impression  that  Israeli 
scientists  were  detached  from  the 
issue." 

Professor  Hebert  Marcovich  of 
the  Institut  Pasteur  in  Paris,  who 
recently  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and 


met  with  refusenik  scientists,  said 
the  atmosphere  there  reminded  him 
of  Paris  during  the  Nazi  occupation. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  impressed 
with  the  up-to-date  scientific  think¬ 
ing  and  work  of  many  of  the  refuse¬ 
niks  though  they  have  lost  their 
positions  mid  are  compelled  to  earn 
their  living?  as  bookkeepers,  brick 
masons  or  in  other  work  incompati¬ 
ble  with  their  talents. 

“If  I  had  to  continue  scientific 
thought  and  creativity  under  those 
circumstances,  I  would  say  a  priori 
that  it  was  impossible,"  he  said. 
“But  these  people  do  it." 

After  the  scientific  seminar,  a 
symposium  on  die  refusenik  prob¬ 
lem  was  held  at  the  university  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  and  last  night  a  cere¬ 
mony  was  held  ther6  to  honour  re¬ 
fuseniks  and  prisoners  of  Zion. 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
World  Zionist  Organization  Chair¬ 
man  Arie  Dulzin  university  rector 
Professor  Yoram  Dinstein  were 
among  the  speakers  at  the  cere¬ 
mony. 


Matriculation  exam  fo,;be  held  today 
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Writing  iath  School  do  its  own  cutting 
7  rffay  endanger  teachers*  rights. 

The  union  also  fears  lhat  leaving 
decisions  about  cuts  to  each  school 
will  prevent  the  union  from  knowing 
where  cuts  are  being  made  and  tak¬ 
ing  necessary  action. 

The  Histadrut  Teachers  Union 
has  not  formulated  its  position.  The 
talks  between  the  unions  and 
Shmueli  were  recessed  until  this 
morning  to  give  the  union  time  for 
internal  consultations. 


Shmueli  yestertJay  over  cuts  in. 
teaching  hours,  objections  to  the 
.  school  autonomy  plan  and  demands 
*Z  for  a  parity  increment  similar  to  that 

-  received  by  other  government  work- 
:  ers. 

.._  I  The  Secondary  School  Teachers 
a;V2  family  *  Association  has  demanded  that  the 
■  ministry  instruct  the  schools  specifi- 
.-p  jgsih  tally  on  how  the  available  instruc- 
*  lion  hours  should  be  allocated,  in- 

-  stead  of  allowing  each  school  to 
!  decide  for  itself.  Teacher*  fear  that 


Yad  Vashem  gets  lists 
of  Lodz  ghetto  dwellers 

Yad  Vasbem  has  recently  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  Polish  government 
archives  microfilm  lists  containing 
the  names  -  and  fates  -  of  the 
200,000  Jews  living  in  the  Lodz  ghet¬ 
to  during  World  War  II,  the  Martyrs 
and  Heroes  Remembrance  Author¬ 
ity  announced  last  week. 
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FIGHTING 

FIT 

by  Col.  David  Ben-Asher 
translated  by  Miriam  Schiesinger 
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Because  the  "typical"  Israeli  soldier  can  be  anyone  from  an 
eighteen-year-oid  student  to  a  sedentary  executive  of  fifty,  the 
Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  created  a  program  of  physical  fitness 
end  self-defense  suitable  for  everyone.  FIGHTING  FIT  is  based 
on  tha  IDF's  official  manual.  It  is  an  instruction  guide  to  fitness 
and  self-defense,  for  men  and  women,  complete  with 
Illustrations  and  photographs.  FIGHTING  FIT  was  written  by 
the  former  head  of  combat  fitness  in  the  IDF.  Published  by 
Perigree  Books.  220  pages,  softcover. 

PRICE:  IS  2090 

To:* Books,*  The  Jerusalem  Pojtt,  PDF  SI,  Jerusalem  9TodO. 
Please  send  me  FIGHTING  FIT.  I  enclose  a  cheque  for 
IS  2090. 
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Price  valid  until  June  30.  1994. 
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1  Jernsalem  man  found 
beaten  to  death  r.,ii 

The  body  of  a  murdered  Jeru¬ 
salem  man  was  found  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  yesterday  morning  by  police, 
who  entered  the  flat  with  the  aid  of  a 
locksmith  after  they  were  called  by 
neighbours. 

The  man,  Nissim  Mizrahi,  53,  had 
been  beaten  to  death  in  his  Mahane 
Yehuda  apartment  by  blows  to  the 
head  with  a  blunt  instrument,  police 
said.  There  were  numerous  other 
signs  of  violence  on  the  body,  they 
added. 

The  body  was  in  an  advanced  state 
of  decomposition,  investigators  said, 
noting  they  had  been  summoned 
after  neighbours  had  noticed  a 
strong  smell  emanating  from  the 
dead  man's  apartment.  The  police 
said  this  indicates  he  was  murdered 
several  days  before. 

The  investigators  said  the  apart¬ 
ment  showed  no  signs  of  forced  entry 
and  apparently  nothing  had  been 
taken  from  it,  which  indicates  the 
murderer  or  murderers  were  known 
to  the  deceased.  (Itim) 


Seren  Aharon  Gila  (left)  and  Rav-Seren  Shlomo  Leviatan  leave  the 
Jerusalem  District  Court  yesterday,  where  they  were  remanded  until 
the  end  of  their  trials  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Jewish  under¬ 
ground.  *  iYiwsiZt-ir  Sc-‘-.o 


Host  of  TV  show  suspended 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Broadcasting  Authority’s 
board  of  directors  yesterday  sus¬ 
pended  Ram  Evron.  host  of  Israel 
Television’s  interview  programme 
This  is  the  Time  from  the  show. 

The  board  said  that  Evron  over¬ 
stepped  the  mark  last  week  when,  in 
interviewing  divorcee  Ora  Nagar 
and  her  12-year-old  son,  he  permit¬ 
ted  them  to  make  derogatory  state¬ 
ments  about  both  N agar's  former 
husband  and  the  rabbinical  courts. 
Neither  of  the  parties  charged  were 
present  to  defend  themselves,  the 
board  explained. 

The  authority’s  director-general. 
Uri  Porat  considered  Evron’s  pre¬ 
sentation  a  breach  of  law  and  profes¬ 
sional  ethics. 


Evron  has  been  reprimanded  in 
the  past  for  his  taste  and  his  conduct . 
although  no  disciplinary  action  was 
taken.  But  this  time  Poral  evidently 
angered  by  the  recent  actions  of 
some  other  radio  and  television  staf¬ 
fers  suspended  Evron.  Porat’s  deci¬ 
sion  was  endorsed  by  the  board. 
Also  suspended  was  producer  Nava 
Cohen.  The  director  of  program¬ 
ming.  Tzvi  Shapira  was  repri¬ 
manded.  Both  Evron  .ind  Cohen  wili 
continue  to  get  paid. 

In  another  development.  Yair 
Aloni.  a  former  TV  news  reporter, 
was  appointed  Purat’s  assist  an:. 

TV  programmes,  were  suspended 
at  4.i5  p.m.  yesterday,  because  of 
sanctions  by  technicians,  just  as 
Israel  was  preparing  to  transmit  live 
the  State  Cup  soccer  match  in  Rama! 
Gan. 


1*200  Koor  engineers  open  strike 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV,  -  Some  1 ,20 0  engineers 
employed  by  the  Koor  group  began  a 
week-long  strike  yesterday  to  press 
demands  for  wage  increases  and  re¬ 
vised  grade  scales.  The  engineers 
constitute  about  6  per  cent  of  Koor's 
total  work  force,  excluding Tadiran. 

Histadrut  trade  union  department 
chairman  Haim  Haberfeld  will  meet 
today  with  representatives  of  the 
strikers  and  with  the  head  of  the 
Histadrut 's  manpower  department 
in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  strike. 

:  Meanwhile,  the  Technicians  Un¬ 
ion  executive  will  meet  today  to 


discuss  a  propositi  to  declare  a  work 
dispute,  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  work  agreement 
negotiations. 

Union  secretary  Zalman  Shenk- 
man  said  yesterday  that  the  union 
cannot  accept  a  situation  in  which  "a 
layer  of  power-wielding  executives 
give  themselves  salaries  different  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  workers." 

The  executive  of  the  Clerks  Union 
also  will  meet  today  to  decide 
whether  to  declare  a  work  dispute. 
Union  secretary  Eliahu  Reiff  said 
that  the  union  is  considering  the 
move  as  a  fall-back  position;  in  case 
the  wage  negotiations  arc  not  con¬ 
cluded  this  month. 
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Operating  theatres  closed 
due  to  shortage  of  nurses 


By  D’VORA  BEN  SHAL  L 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

More  than  a  score  of  patients 
suffering  from  cancer  and  in  need  of 
immediate  surgery  were  sent  home 
over  the  weekend  from  Jerusalem's 
Hadassah  hospital  in  Ein  Kerem. 
after  the  hospital  was  forced  to  close 
a  number  of  operating  theatres  due 
to  a  shortage  of  nurses. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
reopening  of  the  operating  theatres, 
and  hospital  authorities  said  that  due 
to  the  coming  summer  vacations  it 
will  be  necessary  to  close  even  more 
units. 

Professor  Ary  eh  Durst,  director 
of  the  hospital's  surgical  unit,  said 
that  this  is  the  first  rime  that  the 
situation  has  been  so  critical.  He  said 
that  the  patients  are  all  under  medic¬ 
al  supervision  but  that  he  could  not 
tel!  them  when  they  would  be  able  to 
have  their  operations. 

This  is  especially  serious  since 


time  is  a  entica!  factor  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cancer.  Early  surgery,  and 
therapy  which  usually  begins  after 
surgery .  are  the  only  known  ways  of 
curing  cancer  in  some  cases  and  of 
lengthening  life  in  others. 

Hadassah  spokeswoman  Margalit 
Toledano  yesterday  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  that  the  shortage  of 
nurses  all  over  the  country  is  serious, 
but  worse  in  Jerusalem  than  in  other 
places. 

One  reason  for  this,  shr  said,  is 
that  the  major  Jerusalem  hospitals 
are  located  at  the  periphery  of  the 
city  and  not  in  areas  where  nurses 
can  leave  their  children  in  j  nearby 
nursery .  Nurses  must  travel .  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  an  hour  bv  bus, 
from  the  nur-ery  school  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  she  said. 

(A  series  of  articles  on  Israel's  health 
services  and  the  problems  besetting 
them  will  appear  on  the  Todav  page 
starting  on  Thursdav.  i 


New  skin  culture  technique 
offers  hope  for  badly  burned 


By  D’VORA  BEN  SHALL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

.An  improved  technique  for  cultur¬ 
ing  skin  tissue  may  prove  to  be  an 
important  breakthrough  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  burns. 

Developed  by  doctors  at  Jeru¬ 
salem’s  Shaare  Zedck  Hospital  and 
researchers  at  the  Hadassah- 
Hebrew  University  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  the  procedure  successfully 
grows  sheets  of  human  skin  from 
ceils  of  the  patient's  own  skin.  These 
are  large  enough  for  grafts  to  repair 
bum  or  other  skin  damage,  and  do 
not  run  the  risk  of  being  re  jeered  by 
the  patient's  immune  system. 

The  technique  was  first  developed 
several  decades  ago  in  the  U.S..  but 
no  one  managed  to  grow  sheets  large 
enough  to  be  used  for  grafts.  Prof. 
Nahum  Ben-Hur  of  Shaare  Zedek’s 
plastic  -surgery  department 
announced  that,  starting  with  a  few 
cells,  a  sheet  of  skin  10  by  20  cen¬ 
timetres  can  be  produced  in  about 
two  weeks. 


The  new  technique,  developed  by 
Dr*.  Natan  Stemberc  and  Ya'acov 
Golan  of  Shaare  Zedek  and  Prof. 
Yehiel  Bechar  of  Hadassah.  first 
proved  successful  in  animal  grafts.  It 
will  now-  be  applied  to  humans  with 
severe  bums  and  other  wounds  that 
have  destroyed  large  skin  areas, 
leaving  the  patient  with  insufficient 
whole  skin  to  supply  grafts. 

In  addition  to  its  medical  applica¬ 
tion  it  will  also  solve  the  halachic 
problem  emailed  in  the  use  of  cadav¬ 
er  skin  to  cover  bums,  as  practised  in 
many  of  the  world's  leading  hospit¬ 
als,  but  which  certain  religious  cir¬ 
cles  object  to. 

At  Shaare  Zedek.  until  now.  the 
catering  materia!  of  choice  for 
burns  has  been  placental  mem¬ 
branes. 

Further  development  of  the  tissue 
culture  technique  was  not  pursued  in 
the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  because  of 
the  availability  of  cadaver  grafts  and 
the  existence  of  costly  "skin  banks" 
to  store  the  cadaver  skin. 


Pain-killer  again  available  over  the  counter 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
An  injunction  against  the  Health 
Ministry,  reversing  their  recent  deri¬ 
sion  regarding  the  pain-killer  Optal- 
cin.  was  issued  last  week  by  the 
Supreme  Court  despite  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  the  attorney-general's  office. 

Opralgin.  marketed  bvTeva  Phar¬ 
maceuticals  of  Tel  Aviv,  is  a 
dipyron-based  pain  killer  that  is  held 
to  be  extremely  effective  in  tablet, 
drops  or  injecnble  solution  for  the 
relief  of  almost  all  types  of  pain.  . 

Although  prolonged  use  hasr  in 
some  cases  abroad,  produced  blood 
dyscrasias  (interruption  of  normal 


production  of  bone  marrow),  the 
condition  is  said  to  be  so  rare  as  to  be 
almost  non-existent  in  Jews.  No 
cases  have  been  reported  in  Israel. 

A  month  ago  Prof.  Baruch  Mod- 
an.  director-general  of  the  Health 
Ministry,  issued  an  order  making  the 
drug  available  only  on  prescription. 
Teva  appealed  to  the  court  and  after 
winning  the  injunction  has  returned 
the  drug  to  the  regular,  non¬ 
prescription  list. 

Tens;  of.  thousands,  of.  Israelis,  re¬ 
portedly  use  the  drug  as  a  standard 
home  remedy  for  headache,  tooth¬ 
ache.  arthritis  and- rheumatism^ 


Revised  anti-titter  law 
okayed  by  Knesset 

Post  Knesset  Reporter 

A  revised  Cleanliness  Protection 
Law  adopted  by  the  Knesset  last 
week  makes  both  the  owner  and  the 
driver  of  a  vehicle  responsible  for 
litter  thrown  from  the  vehicle. 

The  bill  was  initiated  by  Aharon 
Nahmias  and  Shoshana  Arbeli 
(Alignment),  Amnon  Rubinstein 
(Shinui)  and  Meir  Shitrit  ( Likud - 
Herat). 

The  bill  authorizes  local  author¬ 
ities  to  tow  away  abandoned  cars  and 
to  bill  the  owner  for  the  expenses.  It 
also  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
any  person  as  a  “cleanliness  trus¬ 
tee,”  with  the  approval  of  the  police. 
Such  persons  will  be  authorized  to 
demand  that  a  person  whom  they  see 
violating  the  cleanliness  law  identify 
himself. 


Firemen’s  strike  shuts  Haifa  stations 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Firemen  began  an  indefi¬ 
nite  strike  here  yesterday,  leaving 
the  city  and  surrounding  suburbs 
with  no  fire  fighting  services. 

All  four  fire  stations,  which  cover 
an  area  from  Atlit  to  the  Krayot  and 
including  the  Carmel  National  Park., 
were  dosed. 

Several  of  the  35  fire  engines  nor¬ 
mally  on  stand-by  at  the  stations 
were  left  outside  Haifa  City  Hall, 
and  the  keys  were  handed  to  Mayor. 
Arye  Gnrel. 

The  90  firemen  said  their  action 
was  in  protest  against  repeated  de¬ 
lays  in  receiving  their  wages  during 
the  past  six  months.  They  also 
charged  that  money  had  been  de¬ 
ducted  from  their  salaries  for  various 
provident  funds,  inducing  national 
insurance  and  Kupat  Holira,  but  that 
the  sums  had  not  been  paid  in. 

The  firemen’s  spokesman,  Yigal 


Tushyia,  said  matters  came  to  a  head 
when  they  didn’t  receive  their  May 
salaries.  “Management  informed  us 
that  they  do  no  know  when  we  will 
receive  these  wages. 

“We  ran  uo  longer  continue  in  a 
situation  where  we  daily  piriour  fives 
on  the  line  but  don’t  know  if  we  will 
receive  any  money.”  he  said. 

Fire  brigade  spokesman  Marco 
Kimchi  urged  the  public  to  be  extra 
cautious  in  view  of  the  situation. 

Wingate’s  status  upgraded 
The  study  of  physical  education 
teaching  can  from  now  on  earn  a 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree. 

The  cabinet  yesterday  ratified  the 
derision  of  the  Council  for  Higher 
Education  authorizing  the  Zinman 
College  of  Physical  Education  at  the 
Wingate  Institute,  outside  Netanya. 
to  award  an  academic  degree  as  the 
culmination  of  its  four-year  course. 


A  summer 
adventure 
awaits  you 
in  Austria 
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<40  —  Round  Trip  to  Cairo 

A  Great  Trip 

(S486  —  To  thb  famous  places  tn  Egypt 
8  days  —  7  nights 
Accommodation  in  Tourist  class  “A” 
Hotels  on  H/B  basis  is  included 
in  the  price. 

Best  selection  of  tours 

Egypt  b  our  speciality 


Galilee  Tours 
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From  $  14.-  per  day  in 
peaceful  resorts 

If  you  like  the  quiet  of  the  country  and  tranquility  of 
the  village,  if  you  want  to  have  a  real  rest  and  enjoy 
Austrian  hospualiri>then  this  is  the  vacation  for 
you.  Hundreds  of  small  hotels  and  pensions  in 
resorts  and  villages  are  available  at  various 
distances  from  the  large  cities.  Also  the  more 
famous  tourist  resons  will  welcome  you.  These  at 
prices  starting  at  only  $  1 28.-  per  week  for  a  first 
class  hotel,  with  magnificent  views,  beautiful 
weather  and  international  atmosphere. 

From  $  360.-  for  21  days  at 
exclusive  spas 

Austria's  Spas  are  world  renowned.  The  medical  value 
of  the  minerals  and  baths  under  the  supervision  of 
expert  medical  teams,  together  with  the  clear 
mountain  air  and  beautiful  parks  will  make  your 
health  package  vacation  an  unforgettable  experience. 


Austria  is  cn  exciting  tourist  country.  It  has 
breath-taking  landscapes,  picturesque 
villages,  impressive  cities  and  a  large 
number  of  possibilities  for  spending  a 
pleasurable  summer  vacation.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  pick  the  style  you  prefer  —  and 
Austria  is  at  your  disposal. 


From  $  70.-  for  3  days  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Austria 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  Vienna,  Sal-burg  or 
Innsbruck.  A  package  visit  to  any  of  these  dries, 
including  a  sightseeing  tour,  a  meal  at  one  ot  the 
restaurants,  printed  explanatory  material  and 
souvenirs  (benefits  vary  between  cities)  will  be  one  of 
the  highlights  of  your  vacation  in  Austria. 

You  can  also  tour  Austria  on  a  guided  and  well 
organised  five  days'  excursion  and  visit  most  of  the 
interesting  sites  at  a  price  starting  at  $  202.-. 

AH  prices  are  per  person  on  half  board. 

A  car  with  unlimited  mileage  from 
$  50.-  per  week 

This  is  a  special  price  for  Austrian  Airlines 
passengers  and  is  subject  to  the  participation  of  2 
passengers. 

A  colourful  booklet,  "Austrian  Summer 
Holidays",  as  well  as  further  particulars 
and  recommended  excursion  itineraries 
throughout  Austria  will  be  gladly 
provided  by  your  travel  agent  or  by 
Austrian  Airlines. 


AUSTRIAN  A/RL/i 


Tel  Aviv,  12,  Trumpeldor  St.,  Phone  652244 
Representatives  of  the  Austrian  National 

Tourist  Office. 
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Nicaragua  demands  U.S.  halt  aid  to  rebels 


MANAGUA.  -  Nicaragua  has  told 
the  U.S.  to  halt  financial  aid  to 
anti-government  rebels  and  stop 
mining  its  ports,  an  official  com¬ 
munique  said  on  Saturday  night. 

Junta  coordinator  Daniel  Onega 
asked  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  in  talks  here  Saturday 
for  assurances  that  Washington  will 
respect  international  law.  the  com¬ 
munique  said. 

In  his  surprise  visit  to  Managua. 
Shultz  discussed  with  Ortega  a  poli¬ 
tical  solution  to  differences' between 
Managua  and  Washington. 

The  Communique  said  that  during 
rhe  two-and-a-half  hour  meeting. 
Ortega  demanded  that  the  U.S. 
should  end  the  use  or  threat  of 
military  force  against  Nicaragua,  re¬ 
spect  principles  of  non-intervention 


in  internal  affairs  and  the  right  to 
self-determination  of  a  sovereign  na¬ 
tion. 

Shultz  told  reporters  after  the 
meeting  that  he  had  held  frank  and 
constructive  talks  with  Nicaraguan 
leaders,  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  will  lead  to  a  peace  settle- 

Salvador  guerrillas 

SAN  SALVADOR  (Reuter).  -  Sal¬ 
vadoran  guerrillas  said  yesterday 
they  killed  18  soldiers  in  an  attack  on 
an  important  army  communications 
centre  in  eastern  San  Miguel  pro¬ 
vince. 

Rebel  radio  Venceremos,  official 
voice  of  the  Farabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation  Front,  said  re¬ 
bels  staged  the  attack  on  Saturday  on 


ment. 

Washington  has  said  a  political' 
solution  requires  Nicaragua  to  stop 
what  the  U.S.  sees  as  the  export  of 
Marxist  revolution  in  the  region, 
with  the  help  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Bloc,  and  to  restore  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures  within  the  country. 

claim  they  killed  18 

El  Pacayal  communications  centre 
several  fcilmetres  from  the  capital  of 
San  Miguel  province. 

Military'  spokesmen  at  the  Egird 
infantry  battalion  in  San  Miguel 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

In  a  separate  development,  a 
guerrilla  dynamite  attack  on  two 
energy  pylons  blacked  out  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  San  Salvador  province 


Reagan  in  Ireland  stress 
peace  moves,  humble  origins 


Rumania  admits  strained  ties  with  Soviets 


VIENNA  (Reuter).  -  On  the  eve 
of  a  visit  to  Moscow  by  Rumanian 
President  Nicolne  Ceausescu. 
Rumania's  official  press  showed 
yesterday  for  the  tiret  time  that 
Ceausescu  is  under  Soviet  fire  for 
dissenting  with  his  allies  on  key  fore¬ 
ign  policy  issues. 

The  Communist  Party  daily  Scirt - 
teia.  in  a  lengthy  article  on  Ruma¬ 
nian  foreign  policy,  referred  to  “dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion.”  between  Com¬ 
munist  countries  and  called  for  the 
relaxation  of  tension  “in  a  comrade¬ 
ly  way." 

*  The  article  was  a  rare  and  frank 
indication  by  Rumania  that  its  East 
Bloc  allies  have  attacked  its  relative¬ 
ly  independent  policy  on  disarma¬ 
ment  and  Warsaw  Pact  military  acti¬ 
vities,  its  attitude  towards  the  West, 
and  more  recently  its  refusal  to  join 
the  Soviet  boycott  of  the  Olympic 
Games  at  Los  Angeles. 


Ceausescu.  often  championed  in 
the  West  as  the  maverick  of  the  bloc 
for  his  dissenting  views,  is  due  in 
Moscow  today  for  talks  with  Krem¬ 
lin  leaders  expected  to  focus  on  these 
contentious  issues. 

Defending  Rumanian  policy  and 
stressing  the' prominence  of  ties  with 
Communist  states.  Scinleia  said:  “Tt 
is  inevitable  for  different  opinions 
and  viewpoints  to  occur  in  the  way  of 
solving  questions  related  to  socialist 
construction  and  in  assessing  inter¬ 
national  developments." 

“However,  they  I  the  differences) 
must  in  no  way  turn  into  sources  of 
tension  and  affect  the  friendly  and 
cooperative  relations  among  the  re¬ 
spective  countries  or  lead  to  mutual 
reproaches."  it  added. 

Ceausescu  had  irritated  Moscow 
through  policy  statements  on  nuc¬ 
lear  disarmament  that  equallv 


blamed  both  East  and  West  as  the 
culprits  for  the  arms  race. 

The  Kremlin,  which  wanted  to 
intensify  Warsaw  Pact  military  in¬ 
tegration.  was  also  annoyed  at 
Rumania's  refusal  to  join  in  pact 
exercises  or  to  allow  its  territory  to 
be  used  for  such  exercises,  they  said. 

Rumania  had  also  broken  ranks 
with  Moscow  last  year  by  failing  to 
endorse  the  Soviet  downing  of  a 
South  Korean  airliner,  and  it  bad 
“added  insult  to  injury"  by  not  join¬ 
ing  the  Olympic  boycott  announced 
by  Moscow  last  month,  they  said. 

Rumania  was  irritated  by  Moscow 
for  its  failure  to  grant  Bucharest 
favourable  terms  of  purchase  for 
desperately  needed  raw  materials, 
an  issue  Ceausescu  is  also  likely  to 
discuss  in  Moscow  in  the  light  of  a 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  trade  bloc  Comecon.  the  di¬ 
plomats  said. 


Thousands  protest  in  Madrid  against  membership  in  Nato 


MADRID  (AP).  -  What  organizers 
said  was  one  of  the  largest  demon¬ 
strations  here  in  years 'was  held  in 
downtown  Madrid  yesterday  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  country's  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Organizers  said  about  500,000 
people  marched  and  chanted  antr- 
Nato  slogans.  Police  estimated  the 
crowd  at  about  100.000. 


A  large  placard  demanding 
Spain's  withdrawal  from  Nato  and 
the  dismantling  of  the  U.S.  bases  in 
Spain  was  at  the  head  of  the  file  in 
the  protest  called  by  pacifist  groups 
and  supported  by  the  Communists. 
The  Madrid  march  climaxed  a  series 
of  demonstrations  held  recently 
throughout  Spain  in  what  organizers 
said  was  a  campaign  for  peace  and 
disarmament. 


Spain  became  the  16th  member  of 
Nato  in  May  1982  under  the  centrist 
government  of  Leopoldo  Calvo 
Sotelo  but  it  has  not  integrated  its 
armed  forces  in  the  organization's 
military  structure. 

•  The  Socialist  government  of 
Felipe  Gonzalez  has  promised  a  re¬ 
ferendum  on  Spain's  Nato  mem¬ 
bership.  but  no  date  has  been  set. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Northern  District 


Shiknn  Dfitaah 
Le Israel  Ltd. 


Shiami  Local  Council 


Ministry  of  Construction 
and  Honsing 
Haifa  District 


Build  Tour  Home  in  Shlomi 
Remaining  Plots 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration.  In  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing,  the  Shiknn  OStnah 
Company  and  the  Shlomi  Local  Council,  announce  additional  registration  for  the  above  programme,  under  which  1 8 
plots  will  be  allocated  for  the  construction  of  18  housing  units. 

Registration  w01  be  held  at  the  Israel  Lands  Administration  district  office.  Government  Compound.  Upper  Nazareth. 
Sunday  through  Friday,  8.30  a.m. — 12.30  p.m.:  Tuesday.  8.30 — 10.30  a.m.  only. 

Registration  will  begin  at  8.30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  1984.  and  end  at  12  noon  on  Thursday.  July  12.  1984. 
Additional  details  and  detailed  prospectus- are  available  at  the  .above  Administration,  office. 


Israel  Lands  Administration  .  : ..  -  •'»  .'  7*'.  ***'*'T^'~ Urban  DaraCjpmMt 

Central  District  ........  riwV-iY.  «T  i 

Offer  for  Lease  of  2  Plots  for  Construction  of 
48  Housing  Units  per  Plotin  Rishon  Lezion  —  Hoiot 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  •  invitBB  bids  for  a  development  contract  concerning  plots,  details 
of  which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Tender  No.  M/84/20 


Development 
costs  (IS I* 


Minimum 
price  US! 


Deposit  (IS) 


394B  102  13  2407  74.622.864  61.902,156  3.000.000 

Permission  has  been  granted  for  construction  of  8  storeys,  in  accordance  with  the  Municipal  Building  Plan.  Size  of 
flats  will  be  from  95sq.m.  to  120sq.m..  with  a  total  built  area  of  5520sq.m. 

2.  Tender  No.  M/84/21 


Approx,  area 
(sq.m.) 


62.968.147 


Minimum 
price  IIS) 


46.804.069 


Deposit  US) 


2.500.000 


Permission  has  been  granted  for  construction  of  S  storeys,  in  accordance  with  the  Municipal  Building  Plan.  Size  of 
Oats  will  be  from  75sq.m.  to  95sq.m..  with  a  total  built  area  of  40B0sq.m. 

•  Linked  to  April  1 984  index  1 50^  linkage  to  building  index,  and  50°i  to  paving  index),  and  to  be  paid  separately  to 
the  Arim  company,  in  accordance  with  the  infrastructure  development  contract  concluded  with  the  company. 
Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office.  88  Dersch  Petah  Tikva.  first  floor, 
during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bias  is  12  noon  on  Juno  26.  1684.  Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Area  for  Construction 
of  180  Housing  Units  at  Kiryat  Gat 

Tender  No.  JM/84/18 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  e  development  contract  concerning  area,  details  of 
which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 

Municipal  Plot  Approx,  area  Total  bousing  Development  Deposit  11$) 

building  plan  ‘ 


1,109  03  9 


Approx,  area 
(sq.m.) 


Total  bousing 
units 


Development 

C05tl(I5)“ 


532.591 .568 


Tn  accordance  with  the  Municipal  Building  PJan.  the  maximum  building  rate  will  be  25^._7bc  iocal  committee, 
however,  will  authorise  construction  of  no  more  than  1 50sq.m.  I  cress  area)  par  housing  un“  The  hai'-dir.g  will  con¬ 
tain  a  commercial  fecado  consistinc  of  6  shoos  I60sq  m.  each,  .nriuding  r.Lcrrrocxs! 

•  Linked  to  April  1984  construction  input  index  140721.3  points),  to  be  updated  to  the  date  c:  actual  payment. 
Details,  samole  contracts  and  bid  forms  available  at  our  JerusaJem  aistnct  otrice.  r.cn.  sgtt-Yeauda.  TeJ. 


224121.  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  June  18,  1984.  Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  tuna 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered.  ... 

The  Israel  Lands  Administreticin  does  cot  undertake  tc  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  =:d. 


'  Central  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  2  Common  Wail 
Housing  Units  at  Rosh  Ha'ayin 

Tender  No.  M/84/19 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  concerning  the  area,  details  of 
which  at  the 'time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  ivere  as  fallows: 

Block  Parcel  Plot  Approx,  area  Total  bufldiag  Minim  us  Deposit  OS) 

_  (sq.m.)  _ capacity  ltq.m.1  price  (IS) 


550S  46  65  666  320  4.555.5(a)  ZZOOGG 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office.  58  DcTecb  P^tah  Tikva.  first  fioor. 
during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noun  on  July  2,  1984. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  win  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  tc  acrcp*.  the  highest  or  any  other  Bid. 


Beersheba  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  Housing  Unit 
in  Beersheba,  Derecb  Massada  Gixnel 

Tender  No.  BS/84/22 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  lease  of  land  for  construction  ol  cue  housing  unit. 
Area  details  and  construction  potential  et  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 

Municipal  Plot  Approx.  Total  building  Minimum  Deposit  (IS1 


Municipal  Plot  Approx, 
building  plan  area  (sq.m.) 


9159'03,5  15  425 


25°b  pcrsKroy 
or  40\  per  cottage 


pries  (ISP 


4.057.161 


Z00.58C 


Details,  sairplc  contracts  and  bid  forms  available  at  our  Beersheba  district  office.  Ret;.  Ser.-Zri  fsfcrvc  Yahalum 
Halls),  durjr,-  rcgj'ur  uorluisz  hours. 

Deadline  for’submittinc  lender  bids  is  12  noon  on  Ju!v  1984. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  bv  the  above  time  for  eay  reason  whatsoever,  -.vil?  r.ot  be  considered 
The  i'.rjc-  Lancs  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  ac„ep!  ittc  highest  or  any  otner  5’S. 

*  In  addition  to  land  price,  tender  awardee  will  pay  ti?  Dir  Seershcbo  Municipality  oevalaasK::  cvsJs  in  the  ram  of 
IS823.682  imbed  ta  the  March  1984  paving  index  to  be  updated  to  the  date  ot  actual  payse-t. 


BALLYPOREEN.  Ireland  (Reu¬ 
ter).  -  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
sentimental  journey  to  his  ancestral 
home  in  this  tiny  Irish  village  has 
underlined  his  election-year  strategy 
of  projecting  himself  as  a  man  of 
peace  with  links  to  the  common 
man. 

His  twin  goals  -  ridding  himself  of 
the  image  of  a  rich  man’s  president 
and  countering  allegations  that  his 
foreign  pofides  are  bellicose  -  lie  at 
the  heart  of  his  stay  in  Ireland  and  of 
visits  later  this  week  to  the  D-Day 
invasion  beaches  of  Normandy  and 
to  London. 

Anti-Reagan  demonstrations 
yesterday  in  Galway,  where  he  de-. 
fended  his  resistance  to  what  he 
called  an  aggressive  Soviet  military 
machine,  focused  attention  on  war 
and  peace  issues  marking  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  re-election  to  the  White 
House. 

Reagan  returned  to  his  Irish  roots 
in  Ballyporeen  with  a  humility 


UK’s  objection  to  apartheid 
stressed  to  visiting  Botha 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Sooth  Afri¬ 
can  Prime  Minister  P.W.  Botha  has 
been  told  of  Britain's  opposition  to 
his  country's  policies  of  ratial  seg¬ 
regation,  official  soures  said. 

Botha  held  talks  with  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  Satur¬ 
day  during  a  brief  visit  to  Britain. 
The  talks  were  described  by  both 
sides  as  candid. 

A  Thatcher  aide  said:  “The  South 
Africans  were  told  it  was  unaccept¬ 
able  that  a  person's  eights  should 
depend  on  the  colour  of  his  skin. 
This  was  said  very  forcibly.” 

Botha  flew  by  helicopter  from 
London’s  Heathrow  Airport  to  Che¬ 
quers,  Thatcher's  country  residence 
.  west  of  the  capital. 

There  were  no  demonstrations  at 
Heathrow,  but  as  he  left  Chequers, 
three  women  protesters  ran  to  within 
a  few  hundred  metres  of  him,  despite 
an  intensive  security  operation. 
They  were  stopped  by  police  who 
said  the  incident  was  a  simple  case  of 
trespass. 

Botha  said  be  and  Thatcher  had 


discussed  Namibia  (South'  West 
Africa),  which  Pretoria  rules  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  UN  resolutions. 

Britain  is  a  member  of  a  five- 
nation  western  group  which  has  been 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  negotiate 
Namibia's  independence. 

Botha,  the  first  South  African, 
prime  minister  to  visit  Britain  since 
2961,  told  reporters;  “Both  sides 
expressed  their  strong  desire  to  help 
Namibia  achieve  its  independence  as 
soon  as  possible  under  peaceful  con¬ 
ditions.” 

British  sources  said  Thatcher  had 
criticized  the  forced  removal  of 
blaCks  from  ’’white"  areas  in  South 
Africa. 

But  Botha  said  only:  “Each  ride 
put  its  views  about  the  situation  in 
Sputh  Africa  quite  candidly." 

According  to  British  sources,  he 
brought  up  South  Africa's  need  for 
new  reconnaissance  planes  but  was 
told  Britain  would  observe  a- UN 
embargo  on  arms  sales  to  Pretoria. 

His  visit  was  strongly  condemned 
by  the  opposition  Labour  and  Liber¬ 
al  Parties. 


Jackson  accepts  Castro’s  invitation 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).— 
Democratic  presidential  hopeful 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  said  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  meet' 
Cuban  President  Fidel  Castro  in 
Havana  later  this  month. 

Jackson  told  a  press  conference 
vjS^turday  he  -would-, tfrsetlggffibc-': 
strained  relations -‘betweifU^.'  and  “ 
Cuba,  conflicrsjn  GeatrafcAj^ricsc 
and  the  issue  of  political  prisoners  in 


Landslides,  floods 
kill  25  in  Taiwan 

TAIPEI  (AP).  -  Twenty-five  people 
died  when  torrential  rains  triggered 
landslides  and  flooded  vast  areas  of 
farmland  in  northern  Taiwan  yester¬ 
day,  police  reported. 

Another  nine  people  were  killed 
when  a  liquefied  gas  tank  used  for 
cooking  exploded  in  a  women’s  dress 
shop  that  doubled  as  a  residence  for 
its  owners.  Police  said  11  others  in 
the  shop  were  injured,  six  seriously. 


Cypriot  Communists 
meet  Chernenko 


MOSCOW  (AP).  —  Soviet  President 
Konstantin  Chernenko  met  on  Fri¬ 
day  with  a  delegation  of  Cypriot 
Communists ,  the  official  news  agen¬ 
cy  Tass  reported  yesterday. 

There  was  no  explanation  on  why 
the  announcement  of  the  meeting 
was  not  madeuntil  yesterday. 

“An  extensive  exchange  of  views 
on  questions  of  mutual  interest  was 
held.”  Tass  reported. 

Tass  repeated  the  Soviet  Union’s 
oppositon  to  the  partitioning  of  Cyp¬ 
rus  between  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriot  territory.  Turkey  invaded  1 
Cyprus  in  1974  and  still  controls  part  1 
of  the  island,  and  this  spring,  the 
Turkish-controlled  territory  proc¬ 
laimed  a  Turkish  Cypriot  republic. 
The  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  have 
refused  to  recognize  that  proclama¬ 
tion. 


RE-EXECTJED.  -  Iceland's  President 
Vigdis  Finnbogadottir.  54.  was 
assured  of  her  re-electio'n  for 
another  four-year  term  on  Saturday 
after  the  deadline  for  candidates 
passed  without  any  rivals  register¬ 
ing. 


Cuban  jails. 

The  invitation  was  issued  by 
Ramon  Sanchez  Pagodi  of  the 
Cuban  interest  section,  the  small 
office  which  represents  Cuba  in 
Washington. 

Jackson  flewfo.  Damascus  earlier 
jjhisyear  and  spcinedjh^'t^eas«>f  a 
TjfcSrfJavy  pilqtshot  down  and  taken 
rlpsisoBer  in  Sj^ri-eccupedterti$pry 
in  eastern  Lebanon. 


Ex-soldier  shot  to  death 
in  Northern  Ireland 

.  BELFAST  (AP).  -  A  former  part- 
time  soldier  was  found  shot  to  death 
yesterday  inside  a  wrecked  bullet- 
ridden  taxi  in  Northern  Ireland, 
police  said. 

Police  identified  him  as  Hugh  Gal¬ 
lagher,  26,  a  taxi  driver  who  until 
February  was  a  part-time  member  of 
the  Ulster  Defence  Regiment,  a 
locally  recruited  British  Army  unit. 

Sgt.  Albert  Matchett,  a  spokes¬ 
man  at  Belfast  police  headquarters, 
said  Gallagher  was  found  shortly 
after  midnight  slumped  in  the  front 
seat  of  his  taxi,- which  had  crashed 
into  a  gatepost  near  Omagh,  about 
105  kilometres  West  of  Belfast. 

None  of  the  province’s  armed 
groups  immediately  claimed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  attack,  but  police  said 
it  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  the 
outlawed  Irish  Republican  Army  or 
its  leftist  offshoot,  the  Irish  National 
Liberation  Army. 


VISIT.  -  Greek  Premier  Andreas 
Papandreou  left  on  a  chrec-day  visit 
to  Helsinki  yesterday.  He  will  meet 
with  Finnish  leaders . 


QB=gg«  STRICTLY 
KOSHER 

Pi f  *  AMERICAN 
MEAT  SERVICE 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  — 
Jerusalem  —  Beersheba 
areas. 

Prices  include  delivery. 

Ask  about  our 
Weekly  Special 

Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — 
Kehavoi. 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  Sdvcntoin 
Phone  or  write: 

7  R?hov  Hagra,  REH0V0T. 

Td.  054-78345 
JERUSALEM:  T«L  02.OTZB44 
PETAH  TIKVA;  Tel  03-9221)39 
REEKS  JRERA:  Td:  057-4 16538, 
057-37072  - 
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HOTEL 

JERUSFIlEm 

There  are  many  hotels 
in  Jerusalem... 

But  only  one  super 
3  star  hotel 

►  Kosher  restai  mints 

*  Sobh-ith  elevator 

*  1 33  Air  conditioned  rooms 

*  Complete  facilities  for  all ' 
types  of  functions 

*  Welking  distance  to  the 
center  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Old  City 

3  Hlendele  St.  TaJbieh 
Jerusalem  92147.  Israel, 
Tf?i.  02-66311 1 
Telex  26536 


marked  by  obvious  political  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  he  toured  the  village  where 
his  great-grandfather  lived  before 
emigrating  to  the  U.S.  in  the  18S0s. 

With  the  election-year  support  of 
40  million  Irisb-Americans  at  stake. 

■  Reagan  spoke  of  a  wonderful  home¬ 
coming  that  had  given  his  soul  a  new 
contentment. 

The  millionaire  president,  often 
the  target  of  critics  complaining  ab¬ 
out  sharp  cuts  in  social  welfare  prog¬ 
rammes  for  poor  Americans,  added: 
“Today  I  come  back  to  you  as  a 
descendant  of  people  who  were 
buried  here  in  pauper's  graves.'' 

In  a  speech  at  Galway’s  University 
College  on  Saturday,  Reagan  voiced 
dismay  that  be  is  still  seen  as  a  man 
with  a  finger  on  the  button  and 
anxious  to  blow  up  the  world. 
“Sometimes,  as  is  to  be  expected  in 
all  human  endeavours,  mistakes 
were  made  (in  foreign  policy),”  he 
said.  “Yet  overall,  I  believe  the 
United  States  has  an  admirable  re¬ 
cord." 


,  Jp: 


Mosbe  Zeitm  of  Lod  (left)  yesterday  evades  a  tackle  by  Beersheba’s 
Raft  Eliahu  in  the  State  Cup  game  in  Ramat  Gan.  (Elitzur  Reuvou) : 


Lod  win  Cup  shoot-out 


By  PAUL  KOHN  and  the  German  Cup  final. 

Post  Sports  Reporter  Rafi  Eliahu  shot  Beeftheba’s  first 

TEL  AVfV.  —  The  State  Cup  (soccer)  effort  On  to  the  crossbar.  Benodis 
was  taken  to  Lod  last  night  in  gave  Lod  the  lead.  Albert  Kadosb 
triumph,  sparicing  off  a  night  long  levelled  for  Beersheba.  -  Ya'acov 
carnival  in  the  little  town,  after  their  Buzaglo  made  it  2:1  to  Lod.  Benodis 
Hapoel  Lod  team  beat  Hapoel  Beer-  dived .  to  bis  right  to  stop  Pitussi's 
sheba  3:2  in  a  peoalty  kick  shoot-out  shot,  and  his  brother  Uri  then  made 
at  the  Ramat  Gab  Stadium.  After  it  3:1.  Shalom  Avitan  kindled  Beer- 
120  minutes  of  normal  football,  the  sheba’s  hopes  by  making  it  3:2.  That 
teams  were  still  level  at  0:0,  to  the  flame  shot  up  strongly  as  Lod’s  Ben- 
disappointment  of  the  16,000  fans  at  ny  'Sbadja  shot  wide,  but  then  Haim 
.the stadium.  Ben  Shaanan  set  Lod  fans  alight  by 

President  Chaim  Herzog  pre-  blasting  his  effort  wide,  .  wide, 
sented  the  Cup,  to  the  captain  and  wide...  -  . 

goalkeeper  of  Hapoel  Lod,  Ya’acov  .  Earlier,  the  a anas  of  bo*  asm i  «k 
Benodis,  and  he  was  the  player  who  dearly  m  top.  The  tan  Lod  decmfera,  wia. 
most  deserved  the  honour.  For  120  KaWa  Qgjtgdfafr  roe  m 

minutes  his  fine  saves  and  command 

of  his  goal  area  kept  the  red-shirted  tht  77th  du  Benodb  make  a  <Sght 

Beersheba  forwards  at  bay.  In  the  mistake,  and  It  needed  a  store  by  Na ’aman  to 

hut  crucialshoor- 

out,  Benodis  scored  Lod  s  first  goal  £^7 

save  from  Beeisbeba’s  Herd  Pttussi.  bat  showed  Mus^uxyt  to  ut 

The  Start  of  the  penalty  kicks  Ugh  bails  bile  8*e  Lod  goal  area.  Bmsbthah 
decider,  in  which  five  players  of  each  central  striker  Avitan  was  not  at  Ms  sharpest 

team  are  chosen  to  W  the  spot  /  ASSES 

kicks  alternately,  were  the  most  wri  _  and  Yaacov  Benodb.  There  was  no 
tense  moments  of  this  cup  final.  The  ‘  «*«»«■  who  cootd  mm  the  hod  defence  ar  p*. 
shoot-outs  have  become  a  plague  at  *  «  a,* 

the  end  of  the  season,  deciding  the  panm  too  n  to  siring  the  ball  from  idngfe 
results  of  the  European  Cup  be-  wins,  tnctfcs  that  never  looked  lady  to  beat  the 
tween  Liverpool  and  Roma,  the  o tar thsha  iklbn.  Thcspacdy yaam  Boa^o- 
UEFA  Cup  final  between  Tot- 
tenharn  Hotspurs  and  Anderlecht,  wild.  . 

Biggest  Olympics  ever 

LOS  ANGELES  (Reuter).  —  De-  5.88m.  in  the  pole  vault.  Asked  i^e 
spite  the  Soviet-led  boycott,  the  Los  did  not  deplore  the  boycott  prevent 
Angeles  Olympics  wil$tna  th^bie^sCij  ipgvhis  fatiqfcjgie  world’s ^best,  he 
ever,  with  at  least  138  nations  taking  answered,  ‘T  don’t  get  involved  in 
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rfjjf"SOUND  St  LIGHT"  SHOwJHb 

Come  and  see  the  history  of  Jerusalem.  JkK3|SI| 

Israel's  capital,  unravel  before  your  eyes  in  W/M 
a  spectacular  and  fascinating  new  “sound  i»pl||lj 
&  light"  show —an  experience  you'll  never  ' 
forget,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Citadel  (Tower 

of  OavwJ).  near  Jaffa  Gate.  ft  9 

Hebrew:  nightly,  at  7:45  pjn.  French;  Mon.,  Wad  &  S»L,  at  3:45  jm S 

English:  nightly,  at  8:45  p.m.  German:  Sun..  Tues.  &  Thurs.,  at  9:45  pit 
(No  performances  on  Fridays  or  holiday  eves)  Ptaese  dress  wsrihfy  r 

AUSOAT  THE  JERUSALEM  CITY  MUSEUM 
Exhibitions  Mulu-Screen  Show  *  Archeological  Courtyard, . 

,  ^  T“S4,um  and  1119  srte  arB  QJ*n  to  the  public  daily  V 
rom  8- 30  a.m  to  7:00  p.m.  and  on  Fridays  till  2:00 -pxn. 

Visaing  groups  are  kindly  requested  to  make  advance 

arrangements.  Tel.  (02-285079),  . 

WHEN  IN  JERUSALEM— -A  VISIT  TO  THE  'HL- 
TOWER  OF  DAVID  IS  REALLY  A  MUST 
— - - - — —  — 

DAVID'S  TOWER— REDlSrtOVEREC 
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By  HOWELL  RAINES 

LOS  ANGELES 

JMFTER  a  wearying  week  of  coast-to-coast  cam- 
paigning,  the  three  Democratic  Presidential 
JLA  candidates  are  awaiting  a  critical  verdict  on 
Tuesday  from  the  voters  of  California,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  South  Dakota,  New  Mexico  and  West  Virginia. 

A.  strong  run  through  this  final  round  of  primaries 
probably  would  seal  the  nomination  for  Walter  F.  Mon¬ 
dale.  A  weak  performance  could  spark  what  Robert  S. 
Strauss,  the  former  party  chairman,  called  a  period  of 
“hand  to  hand  combat"  for  delegates  all  the  way  to  the 
national  convention  in  San  Francisco  next  month. 

In  any  case,  the  grinding  battle  among  Mr.  Mondale, 
Senator  Gary  Hart  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  has  con¬ 
centrated  attention  on  the  subjects  of  Democratic  unity, 
the  quality  of  the  party’s  candidates  and  their  chances  of 
unseating  President  Reagan. 

The  Democrats'  spring  campaign  lasted  longer  than 
anyone  except  Mr.  Hart  had  predicted,  at  least  in  pan  be¬ 
cause  voters  faced  a  difficult  choice  between  two  main 
contenders  whose  every  strength  seemed  balanced  by  an 
offsetting  flaw. 

Mr.  Mondale,  the  champion  of  Democratic  loyalists 
and  interest  groups,  never  managed  to  shake  suspicions 
about  his  ability  to  attract  conservative  Democrats,  the 
young,  the  independents  and  other  swing  voters.  Mr. 
Hart,  who  at  first  appeared  to  be  tbe  candidate  that 
Democrats  have  been  seeking  since  the  Kennedy  era, 
seemed  unable  to  fulfill  the  hopes  aroused  by  his  initial 
bunt  w  prominence. -As  the  primacy  season  unfolded, 
neither  man  stirred  the  deep  popular  enthusiasm  needed 
Wdrive  a  victorious  assault  on  the  Reagan  incumbency. 

'  Thti  Drama  of  lackson  ;  -  ■ 

f.  Then  therq  was  the  Jackson factqr:Thfl  candidacy  of 
r.»  *.Ehe?black  dva  rights- laadmr  dramaticallyJchanged  xhej 
.1984  contest  and,  possibly,  the  American  political  scene. 

„  lathe  short  run,  he  inflicted  severe  damage  cm  Mr.  Mon¬ 
dale.  All  year,  the  former  Vice  President  has  struggled  to 
break  through  his  "ceiling"  of  about  40  percent  of  the 
Democratic  vote.  Mr.  Mandate  seldom  got  credit  for  the 
fact  that,  without  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  race,  he  would  al¬ 
most  certainly  have  gotten  enough  black  votes  to  push 
him  well  over  50  percent.  Mr.  Jackson’s  complaints  about 
delegate  selection  rules  that  were  shaped  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  by  Mandate  allies  at  .the.  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  also  helped  stereotype  Mr.  Mondale  as  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Democrats'  old  ways  and  old  days. 

But  in  the  view  of  history  Mr.  Jackson’s  greatest  im¬ 
pact  may  be  that  he  hastened  the  day  when  the  politically 
unthinkable  could  become  acceptable  reality.  Leading 
strategists  in  both  parties  believe  that  tbe  day  is  at  hand 
when  a  minority  man  or  woman  will  be  cm  the  ticket. 
Most  expect  the  breakthrough  to  come  no  later  than  the 
1990’s. 

Even  If  he  fails  to  get  the  nomination,  Mr.  Hart  has 
also  accelerated  the  timetable  of  political  change.  With 
his  '’new  ideas  -  new  generation”  theme,  he  forced  the 
Democrats  to.  consider  their  future.  Most  party  leaders 
agree  that  Mr.  Mondale,  if  he  wins,  will  almost  certainly 
be  tfcfe  lari:  nominee  from  the  New  Deal  -  Great  Society 
tradition.  , 

But  it  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  Mr.  Hart  will 
emerge  as  tbe  leader  of  the  future  that  he  helped  to  de¬ 
fine.  Mr.  Hart,  like  Mr.  Jackson,  may  find  be  has  paved  a 
read  that  others  will  get  to  travel.  An  Intriguing  develop* 
meat  of  the  campaign  has  been  the  reluctance  of  Mr. 
Hart's  peers  to  rally  around  his  candidacy.  Some,  like 
Senators  Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey  ami  Joseph  R.  Biden 
Jr.  of  Delaware,  have  remained  neutral.  Others,  such  as 
-  Governor  Cuomo  and  Gov.  Mark  White  of  Texas,  have  en¬ 
dorsed  Mr.  Mondale.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  cynical  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  self-interest  played  at  least  a  minor  role  in  their 
~  actions.  If  Mr.  Hart  were  to  win  the  nomination,  he  might 


dominate  the  party  during  the  best  season  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  lives. 

This  is  a  time  of  tremendous  tension  for  Mr.  Mandate 
and  his  advisers.  At  a  minimum  he  needs  to  carry  New 
Jersey  to  foil  Mr.  Hart's  hopes  of  starting  a  delegate 
stampede  in  his  direction  by  wiping  out  Mr.  Mondale  in 
the  major  contests  Tuesday.  But  Mr.  Mondale's  real  goal 
is  to  cany  both  New  Jersey  and  California  and  thereby 
close  in  on  a  nominating  majority  of  1,967  delegates. 

Mondale  strategists  believe  that  mice  he  climbs 


Hispanic  goals,  Hispanic  votes:  page  4 


within  hailing  distance  of  that  magic  number,  endorse¬ 
ments  will  bring  him  the  balance.  This  is  what  happened 
in  1970,  when  Jimmy  Carter  survived  the  last  day  of  pri¬ 
mary  voting  with  a  single  victory  in  Ohio  to  offset  defeats 
in  California  and  New  Jersey. 

But  even  with  Mr.  Mondale  so  close  to  the  prize,  his 
staff  is  gripped  with  anxiety,  and  for  reasons  that  go  be¬ 
yond  the  nomination  contest.  The  reputations  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
dale's  senior  advisers  are  mi  the  line  along  with  their 
boss’s  political  future.  If  they  lose,  Mr.  Mondale  and  his 
staff  will  replace  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  his  aides  In 
Democratic  lore  as  the  enduring  emblem  of  a  campaign 


that  fashioned  a  losing  nomination  strategy  from  the 
stuff  of  '‘inevitable"  victory. 

Whether  Mr.  Mondale  or  Mr.  Hart  prevails,  the 
Democratic  nominee  faces  a  big  tactical  problem  in  the 
fall.  Unseating  an  incumbent  President  is  especially  dif¬ 
ficult  if  there  is  no  widespread  animosity  bubbling  up 
from  the  wellsprings  of  Middle  American  public  opinion. 
This  was  the  force  that  made  possible  the  1980  defeat  of 
Mr.  Carter  and  the  1976  defeat  of  Gerald  R.  Ford,  a  lik¬ 
able  man  who  began  his  term  of  office  as  the  target  of  the 
negative  feelings  aroused  by  Watergate. 

Mondale  strategists  believe  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  negative  personal  feelings  about  Mr.  Reagan,  the 
Democrats  can  win  only  by  “dramatizing  the  risk"  of  a 
second  term.  This  requires  depicting  the  President  as  a 
man  who  for  all  Ms  geniality  might  lead  the  nation  into 
nuclear  war. 

Certainly,  tbe  polls  show  that  nuclear  anxiety  is  part 
of  the  American  political  environment.  But  it  is  very  hard 
to  convert  that  generalized  anxiety  into  a  weapon  against 
a  politician  as  skilled  as  Mr.  Reagan.  Even  so,  many 
Democratic  strategists  believe  that  the  President's  age, 
his  demonstrated  taste  for  using  military  force  in  volatile 
foreign  arenas,  and  the  unquiet  ghost  of  the  briefing 
papers  episode  all  suggest  a  potential  for  sudden  changes 
that  could  shift  tbe  general  election  contest  dramatically 
toward  the  Democrats. 


Shiiltz  Visit  Caps  a  Tumultuous  Week  in  Nicaragua 
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AnocUtadPna 

E4tea  Pastors  G6mez  being  carried 
away  after  expfosfonlast  week. 


IN  view  of  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion’s  support  for  rebels  bent  on 
overthrowing  tbe  Nicaraguan  Gov¬ 
ernment,  there  was  general  surprise 
that  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
should  pay  a  visit  to  Managua  last  week 
to  discuss  openings  for  peace  with  Dan¬ 
iel  Ortega  Saavedra,  the  Nicaraguan 
leader.  The  airport  meeting,  which  Mr. 
Shultz  described  as  "direct  and  candid," 
will  be  followed  by  other  talks,  he  and 
Mr.  Onega  said.  Mr.  Shultz,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  instructed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  to  “figure  out  a  way  to 
bring  peace  to  the  region,"  presumably 
pressed  American  demands  that  Nicara¬ 
gua  stop  helping  guerrillas  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  get  rid  of  its  Soviet  and  Cuban  ad¬ 
visers  and  make  good  era  promises  to  re¬ 
store  democracy  at  home.  The  Adminis- 
tratiGn  appeared  to  have  embarked  on  a 
double-track  policy  of  dialogue  and  mili¬ 
tary  pressure.  The  American  willing¬ 
ness  to  talk  to  the  Nicaraguans  was 
linked  by  Mexican  officials  with  new  ef¬ 
forts  by  Mexico  to  improve  relations 
with  El  Salvador.  Foreign  Minister  Ber¬ 
nardo  Sepulveda  Amor  attended  the 
-  inauguration  of  Jos6  Napoledn  Duarte  as 
El  Salvador’s  President  last  week,  as 
did  Mr.  Shultz.  But  the  Administration's 
request  for  121  million  for  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  rebels  remained  on  tbe  ag&ida  of  a 


House-Senate  conference  this  week. 

A  rebel  leader,  Ed£n  Pastora  GOmez, 
who  has  been  at  odds  with  Washington, 
had  a  narrow  escape  last  week.  A  bomb 
expoloded  as  he  spoke  with  reporters  at 
a  news  conference  in  a  jungle  hamlet. 
Eight  people  including  Linda  Frazier,  an 
American  journalist  working  for  a  Costa 
Rican  newspaper,  were  killed.  Mr.  Pas¬ 
tora  and  27  others  were  injured. 

Mr.  Pastora,  a  former  Sandinista 
known  as  Commander  Zero,  first 
Mamed  his  enemies  in  tbe  Nicaraguan 
Government.  But  later  he  accused  the 
C.I.A.  of  trying  to  kill  him.  Managua, 
Havana  and  Moscow  suggested  that 
rival  insurgents  in  the  Honduras-based 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force  were  re¬ 
sponsible  "together  with  the  C.I.A." 
Spokesmen  for  the  force  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  issued  denials. 

Mr.  Pastora  had  summoned  foreign 
journalists  to  explain  his  continued  re* 
fusal  to  merge  his  2,000  to  3,000  followers 
in  southern  Nicaragua  with  American- 
supported  insurgents  in  Honduras  as 
long  as  they  retain  commanders  who 
served  in  Gen.  Anastasia  Sonxaa  De- 
bayle’s  National.  Guard. 

Mr.  Pastora  was  taJcen  to  a  hospital  in 
San  Jos£,  Costa  Rica,  and  treated  for 
broken  ribs  and  facial  injuries.  Then  he 
was  flown  to  Venezuela.  Costa  Rica, 


fearful  of  compromising  its  neutrality, 
had  asked  him  to  leave. 

Mr.  Pastora's  associates  in  the  al¬ 
liance  said  they  were  giving  in  last  week 
to  what  one  of  them  called  “a  C.I.A.  ulti¬ 
matum."  They  agreed  to  set  up  a  joint 
command  with  the  insurgents  in  Hon¬ 
duras.  Hie  leaders  there,  meanwhile, 
expressed  confidence  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  would  continue  to  fi¬ 
nance  their  8,000  to  12,000  troops  despite 
the  refusaj  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  approve  additional  support.  " 
(Agenda  for  El  Salvador,  page  2.) 
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FAR  from  uniting  to  meet  the  danger  is.  ir^r.- 

Iraq  war  threatened  to  spread,  the  ?ers:m  Gul: 
countries  last  week  seemed  as  civ.ded  as  ever. 
The  possibility  of  American  invoIvs.T.er.!  tr.e 
conflict,  which  the  Reagan  Administration  has  ar:err.~:ec 
to  minimize,  only  served  to  emphasize  their  dirier  rnces. 

The  Saudi-led  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  has  iaiie-i  to 
make  progress  toward  integrating  the  defense  systans  c ' 
the  six  member  countries.  As  a  collective  defense  mech¬ 
anism,  it  would  be  virtually  useless  in  this  conflict,  run- 
tazy  analysts  say.  A  widely  held  Mew  is  the:  i:  Iran 
should  strike  at  the  Gulf  states'  oil  installations,  only  the 
United  Slates  could  effectively  come  :c  their  aii.  But 
members  of  the  council  have  sharply  differing  attitudes 
toward  American  intervention  although  ail  would  ::i:e  to 
avoid  it. 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  is  Oman,  the  oriv  country 
which  has  provided  Britain  and  the  United  Suirs  with 
military  facilities  in  case  of  a  crisis.  Next  ccm.ei  Bah¬ 
rain,  which  provides  assistance  but  r.o  base;  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  Navies.  The  seven  constituer.:  states  of 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  are  of  sever,  different  mines 
about  this  and  most  other  issues.  As  for  Oatar.  a  sieepv 
prosperous  little  place,  it  has  said  iictie. ' 

But  in  Kuwait,  the  most  vulnerable  country  c;  the 
council,  newspapers  regularly  assail  the  United  States. 
One  newspaper,  Al-Anba,  accused  W, ashington  last  week, 
of  having  “instigated"  Iran’s  threats  :o  rrisiiien  the  C-uif 
•countries  Into  asking  for  American  protection. 

Kuwaiti  rhetoric  reflects  -he  presence  here  c?  3M.0C* 
Palestinians,  the  largest  ccncentraticn  ir.  the  UuU.  as 
well  as  80,000  Iranians.  There  are  aisc  3,000  Americans. 
Kuwait  also  worries  about  its  three  powerful  reiz'nbcrs  — 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran  and  Iraq.  Despite  S5  c.iiion  from  Ku¬ 
wait  to  help  its  war  effort,  Iraq  has  no:  relinquished  i:s 
claim  to  part  of  Kuwait's  territory'.  The  war  arc  Kuwait's 
conclusion  that  Iran  was  behind  the  bombing  the 
French  and  American  Embassies  here  in  December  nave 
intensified  feelings  of  vulnerability,  Arab  and  '.Vaster?, 
diplomats  agree.  "Because  Kuwait  is  afraid  c i  both  Iran 
and  Iraq,  it  blames  the  United  States,"  a  Wes:  European 
diplomat  said. 

In  the  United  Nations  Security  Ccur.c-1,  dh=  C-cit 
Council  countries  scaled  down  their  criticism  of  Iran,  set¬ 
tling  for  a  resolution,  adopted  13  to  0,  that  condemn*  :  the 
recent  attacks  on  ships  using  Saudi  and  Kuwait:  ports  and 
mentioning  Iran  only  in  passing. 

The  spiral  of  threats  and  counterthreats  accelerated 
last  week  although  yesterday  the  Iranians  Mr.iec  f:r  t>.:- 
first  time  that  they  might  be  ready  to  talk.  Iraq  said  its 
fighters  had  hit  another  large  ship  south  of  Iran’s  Xharg 
Island  oil  terminal.  Iran  again  warned  that  ships 
would  move  in  the  Gulf  if  Knarg  was  shu:  down.  Iraq  said 
it  would  destroy  Kharg’s  facilities  if  Iran  launched  its 
long-awaited  land  offensive  against  the  Iraq:  port  of 
Basra.  Iran  has  made  clear  that  if  Khcrg  was  hit,  cr  the 
United  States  intervened,  it  would  strike  at  cil  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  Gulf.  That  is  precisely  what  Saudi  Arabia  and 
its  Gulf  allies  most  keenly  dread.  Saudi  Arabia  acted  :o 
improve  its  defenses,  taking  delivery  ias:  vvaek  of 
American  Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  and  a  IIC-IO 
ranker  to  fuel  its  American-built  F-15  jets.  Even  Kuwait 
made  discreet  inouiries  about  American  missiles  but  the 
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Pentagon  suggested  that  further  weapons  ore  erf  ir.?—. 
the  Gulf  go  to  Western  Europe. 

As  they  worry  about  the  possibility  ci  Americ-rr.  in¬ 
tervention,  officials  In  the  Gulf  consider  Aa  United  States 
record  in  Lebanon.  They  do  r.ot  accept  the  assertion  c-f 
many  Arabs  that  the  departure  of  the  msrinss  from  Bei¬ 
rut  showed  that  Americans  could  not  be  tristad  to  slay 
the  course.  Most  officials  distinguish  between  American 
interests  in  the  Gulf,  through  which  flows  cne-sirnh  of  the 
non-Communist  world’s  oil  resources,  and  Washington’s 
relatively  minor  stake  in  Lebanon.  The  intervention  in 
Lebanon  was  a  mistake,  they  say,  and  America  was  bit¬ 
ter  out  of  it.  But  Lebanon  has  given  them  piuss  because 
they  think  America  might  fail  in  the  Gulf,  sm.  "You  bol¬ 
lixed  it  up,"  a  Kuwaiti  official  said.  "Your  prsssnss  ±ere 
lacked  a  certain  delicacy  of  touch  and  aerainty 
tis  have  criticized  the  American  role  in  Leb&nor.  There, 
they  say,  Americans  bombed  Arabs  for  the  first  time  and 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Christian  minority  C-cvsrrxteni 
that  was  supported  by  Israel. 

Officials  and  newspapers  in  the  Gulf  have  muted 
their  warnings  that  American  involvement  in  the  war 
would  Inevitably  prompt  Russian  intervention  as  well. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  stepped  up  its  shipments  of  weap¬ 
ons  to  Iraq.  It  has  not  courted  Iran  to  try  to  capitalize  on 
Washington's  tilt  toward  Iraq,  evident  in  President  Rea¬ 
gan's  saying  that  Iran  was  principally  to  blame  for  ex¬ 
tending  th e  war.  Most  analysts  believe  the  Soviet  Union  is 
concerned  that  a  land  offensive  by  Iran,  which  is  deeply 
anti-Communlst,  might  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Iraqi  Government.  If  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  this  dan¬ 
gerous  situation,  it  may  be  that,  for  tbe  moment  at  least, 
Moscow  and  Washington  appear  to  have  converging  in¬ 
terests  in  keeping  the  war  from  escalating. 
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Dealing  With 
Arsis  Terrorism 
the  fl&sies 

Israelis  react  sharply  when  hit  by 
Arab  terrorism.  In  at  least  one  re¬ 
cent  case  the  reaction  got  out  of 
hand:  A  commission  of  inquiry  re¬ 
ported  last  week  that  two  captured 
Arab  hijackers  had  been  bludgeoned 
to  death  by  security  men. 

The  incident  occurred  last  month 
after  four  Arabs  seized  a  bus  near 
Tel  Aviv  and  tried  to  trade  its  pas¬ 
sengers  for  Arab  prisoners.  Israeli 


soldiers  stormed  the  bus  and  offi¬ 
cials  announced  that  the  four  Arabs 
had  been  killed.  But,  in  fact,  two  of 
them  were  taken  alive,  the  commis¬ 
sion  said,  and  security  men,  without 
orders  from  superiors,  later  frac¬ 
tured  their  prisoners'  skulls.  Defense 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  immediately 
condemned  "most  forcefully" 
behavior  "which  is  in  clear  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  basic  rules  and  norms 
incumbent  on  all  and  especially  on 
the  security  forces." 

Mr.  Arens  announced  a  criminal 
investigation  to  discover  who  carried 
out  the  killings  and  promised  disci¬ 
plinary  action.  The  first  step  was  a 
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Rebuffing  the  I.M.F. 


‘I  think  we  faced  full-scale  civil  strife.  The  whole  country 
asked  the  Government  not  to  (raise  gasoline  prices)  —  labor 
groups,  almost  all  the  political  groups,  the  church.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  resolution. 

•It  is  not  that  we  are  unwilling  to  put  our  own  house  in 
order.  It  is  that  we  want  to  keep  our  house  and  not  let  it  go 
up  in  flames. 

‘We  feel  that  the  only  way  we  can  pay  is  if  we  produce  — 
not  if  we  get  into  a  deep  depression.  The  I.M.F.  has  its  rules. 
The  I.M.F.  mission  could  not  accept  anything  that  went 
beyond  the  rules.  We  feel  the  rules  have  to  be  changed  at  the 
top.’ 

Economic  FSanrJng  Minister  L  Orlando  Haza, 

explaining  wny  the  Dominican  Republic  rejected  the  international 
Monetary  Fund's  latest  demands  for  price  increases  as  a  condition  tor 
new  loans.  Sixty  people  died  in  rioting  after  earlier  price 
increases  repuested  by  the  monetary  fund. 


reprimand  handed  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Moshe  Bar-Kochba.  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  area  where  the  incident 
took  place.  A  big  concern  was  what 
might  happen  to  Israeli  soldiers  held 
by  Palestinian  forces.  "It  shouldn’t 
have  any  effect,"  the  Defense  Minis¬ 
ter  told  a  radio  interviewer.  "Of 
course,  we  can't  assume  for  sure 
how  terrorists  will  behave." 

The  first  of  27  Jews  indicted  for 
terrorism  against  Arabs  in  the  West 
Bank  and  other  occupied  areas  was 
convicted  in  a  Jerusalem  court  Iasi 
week.  He  confessed  to  transporting 
50  Syrian  mines  to  rig  bombs  placed 
on  Arab  buses  in  Jerusalem.  The 
bombs  were  discovered  before  they 
exploded.  But  another  bomb,  planted 
in  the  doorway  of  the  Arab  Mayor  of 
El  Bireh  in  1980,  did  go  off.  blinding 
an  Israeli  demolition  expert.  Two 
officers  of  the  Israeli  command  in 
the  West  Bank  admitted  in  court  last 
week  that  they  had  known  of  the 
bomb  and  issued  no  warning  to  any¬ 
one. 

Mubarak  Wins 
An  Election 

Egypt's  elections  were  never  in 
doubt  and  President  Hosni  Muba¬ 
rak’s  party  triumphed  last  week  as 
expected,  but  most  Egyptians  stayed 
home.  Only  5.1  million  of  the  12.3 
registered  voters  cast  valid  ballots, 
officials  said. 

Hailing  "a  turning  point  in  Egypt's 
history,"  Mr.  Mubarak  said  that 
"for  the  first  time  in  more  than  50 
years,  all  parties  campaigned 
freely."  But  Fuad  Serag  Eddin, 
leader  of  the  rightist  New  Wafd 
Party,  called  the  elections  Egypt's 
worst.  The  New  Wafd,  which  came  in 
a  poor  second,  accused  Mubarak 
supporters  of  burning  ballot  boxes 
and  expelling  opposition  poll-watch¬ 
ers.  In  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  the 
main  cities,  the  turnout  was  light  and 
the  counting  went  smoothly.  But 
Cairo  newspapers  reported  that  one 
woman  candidate,  Nemat  Mo¬ 
hammed  Hassan,  a  Socialist  Labor 
schoolteacher,  was  shot  to  death  at  a 
polling  station  near  Luxor. 

Mr.  Mubarak's  National  Demo¬ 
crats  won  83.7  percent  of  the  vote  and 
391  of  448  elected  seats.  (Ten  depu¬ 
ties  are  appointed.)  The  New  Wafd, 
with  12.7  percent,  got  57  seats,  the 
most  for  an  .opposition  party  since 
the  military  seized  power  in  1952. 


Mr.  Serag  Eddin,  who  ravors  moving 
Egypt  away  from  the  United  States 
and  reducing  the  Government's  role 
in  the  economy,  promised  "honest 
and  constructive  opposition."  Three 
other  parties  opposed  to  the  National 
Democrats  fell  below  the  8  percent 
threshold  for  representation. 

A  Coal  Strike 
Turns  Violent 

Coal  fueled  Britain's  industrial 
revolution  and  made  the  National 
Union  of  Mineworkers  one  of  the 
country's  most  powerful  forces.  But 
the  revolution  and  the  mines  have 
beer,  showing  their  age  and  for  three 
months  the  union  has  been  striking  to 
protect  its  182,000  members  against 
mine  closings.  Last  week  the  dispute 
reached  an  acute  point  when  Arthur 
Scargill.  the  aggressive  leader  of  the 
miners,  was  arrested  after  clashes 
with  the  police  at  a  coke  plant  near 
Sheffield  in  northern  England.  He 
was  charged  with  obstructing  a  high¬ 
way  and  given  unconditional  bail 
until  a  hearing  in  July.  The  arrest 
did  not  stop  the  violence,  which  con¬ 
tinued  through  most  of  the  week. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch¬ 
er’s  tough  program  to  modernize  de¬ 
crepit  industries  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  painful  in  the  coal  mines.  Since 
Mrs.  Thatcher  led  the  Conservatives 
back  lo  power  in  1979,  the  union  says 
that  223  mines  have  been  closed  with 
the  loss  of  235,000  jobs.  The  Coal 
Board  proposes  to  shut  down  20  more 
with  the  further  loss  of  20,000  jobs. 

The  last  major  coal  strike  helped 
bring  down  Edward  Heath’s  Conser¬ 
vative  Government  10  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  position  is  much 
stronger,  partly  because  of  a  split  in 
union  ranks.  Workers  in  mines  not 
faced  with  closure  are  staying  on  the 
job.  Showing  no  sign  of  backing 
down,  the  Prime  Minister  accused 
Mr.  Scargill  of  trying  "to  substitute 
the  rule  of  the  mob  for  the  rule  of 
law”  and  called  the  violence  "a  fight 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  society." 

Duvaiier  Quells 
Food  Riots 

A  year  ago,  Haiti’s  second  largest 
city,  Cap- Haiti en,  elected  a  new 
mayor  who  swore  to  stamp  out  cor¬ 
ruption  and  take  care  of  the  poor.  In 
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Police  arresting  a  striking  coal  miner  after  clashes  outside  a  coke  plant  in  Or» 
greave,  England  last  week. 


the  never-never  land  of  Haitian  poli¬ 
tics.  it  somehow  figured  that  there 
should  be  riots  last  week  against  city 
officials  who  sold  Care  food  pack¬ 
ages  when  they  should  have  been 
giving  them  away.  In  restoring  or¬ 
der,  soldiers  killed  three  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Government,  at  least 
10,  according  to  residents. 

Governments  and  agencies  who 
send  help  to  the  poorest  nation  in  the 
hemisphere  —  foreign  aid  accounts 
for  70  percent  of  the  national  budget 
— spend  much  time  and  effort  trying 
to  prevent  officials  from  appropriat¬ 
ing  it  for  their  own  purposes.  It  has 
been  that  way  for  a  long  time  and 
things  are  not  believed  to  have 
changed  much  under  President  for 


Life  Jean-Claude  Duvaiier,  wbo  in¬ 
herited  his  title  and  power  in  1971 
from  his  father,  Francois. 

The  27  years  of  Duvaiier  rule  have 
been  so  effectively  repressive  that 
disturbances,  much  less  uprisings, 
are  rare.  Most  of  the  political  opposi¬ 
tion  is  abroad  where  it  occasionally 
plots  invasions.  Last  week,  13  people 
were  arrested  near  New  Orleans  on 
charges  of  plotting  to  muster  and 
arm  an  army  of  150  men  to  over¬ 
throw  Mr.  Duvaiier.  Back  in  Port- 
au-Prince,  the  President  made 
known  his  displeasure  with  the  food 
riots  by  firing  five  ministers. 

Henry  Ginlger 
and  MHt  Freudenhehn 
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Salvadoran  President  Backtracked  on  Talks  With  the  Rebels  in  Last  Weekfs  Inaugural 
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Now  That  Duarte  Has  Power 
His  F irst  T ask  Is  to  Keep  It 


By  LYDIA  CHAVEZ 


SAN  SALVADOR  —  When  Josfe  NapdeOn  Duane  re¬ 
ceived  the  blue  and  white  presidential  sash  from  the  head 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  last  week,  it  was  a  moment 
of  personal  triumph  for  himself  and  an  historic  one  for  his 
country.  He  was  elected  once  before,  in  1972,  only  to  have 
the  military  prevent  him  from  taking  power.  This  time  he 
became  the  first  president  in  52  years  not  to  be  hand 
picked  by  the  armed  forces. 

But  the  triumph  could  be  short  lived.  Mr.  Duane  has 
a  formidable  job.  El  Salvador's  infrastructure  has  been 
destroyed  by  four  years  of  civil  war,  unemployment  is 
near  40  percent  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  right- 
wing  paramilitary'  groups,  although  not  as  active  as  they 
were  last  fall,  continue  to  carry  out  killings.  The  army  is 
larger  and  better  trained,  but ’the  leftist  guerrillas  have 
also  grown  stronger.  Some  of  their  most  spectacular  vic¬ 
tories  —  the  overrunning  of  an  array  base  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  country's  last  suspension  bridge  —  have 
come  in" the  last  year. 

In  the  past  few  days,  the  Christian  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dent  has  proposed  a  few  noncontroversiai  remedies  to 
solve  some  of  the  country's  social,  economic  and  political 
ills.  However,  the  promises  he  has  made  —  to  end  abuses 
of  authority,  bring  the  left  into  the  electoral  process,  and 
improve  the  io:  of  the  country's  poor  —  will  take  bolder 
actions  that  are  sure  to  run  into  strong  opposition.  Even 
his  more  timid  proposals  ccuid  become  explosive. 

Mr.  Duarte  plans  to  use  American  aid  to  encourage 
small  businessmen  and  tc  give  the  farm  unions  direct 
participation  in  the  agencies  and  ministries  that  oversee 
the  land  redistribution  program.  A  member  of  the  largest 
campesino  union,  Jorge  Camacho,  has  been  named  a  vice 


minister  of  agriculture;  another -union  leader  has  been 
appointed  to  head  one  of  the  agencies  that  manages  a 
land  redistribution  program. 

The  first  steps  these  union  leaders  are  likely  to  take 
is  to  rid  their  institutions  of  members  from  the  far-right 
Nationalist  Republican  Alliance,  known  as  Arena,  whose 
candidate,  Roberto  d’Aubuisson,  lost  the  election  to  Mr. 
Duarte.  The  unions  complained  that  these  ministries  and 
agencies,  filled  with  Arena  supporters,  have  blocked 
progress  in  the  land  program.  However,  a  wholesale  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  bureaucracies  would  leave  the  party's 
members  without  jobs,  a  situation  they  are  not  likely  to 
accept  calmly.  Already,  Arena  members  are  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  Christian  Democrats  are  pushing  them  aside. 

Controlling  the  Military 

Mr.  Duarte  will  try  to  counter  some  of  the  backlash 
by  making  amends  to  property  owners  who  have  not  been 
paid  for  the  land  that  was  expropriated  in  1980.  He  said  he 
would  repay  these  landowners  with  shares  in  the  banks 
the  country  nationalized  In  1980.  While  the  state  will  re¬ 
tain  partial  ownership,  a  large  percentage  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  landowners,  each  of  whom  will  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  own  more  chan  a  2  percent  share  of  a  bank. 

Mr.  Duarte's  military  plans  include  reining  in  the 
country's  three  security  forces  by  putting  them  under  the 
command  of  a  new  vice  minister  of  defense.  No  one  has 
yet  objected  to  this  idea,  but  past  shuffles  of  military 
commanders  and  the  appointment  of  new  leaders  have 
only  marginally  improved  the  human  right3  record  of  the 
military.  Mr.  Duane  has  promised  to  confront  one  of  the 
most  explosive  issues  —  abuses  of  authority  by  the  mili¬ 
tary.  He  has  said  he  will  look  Into  crimes,  such  as  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo  Romero  in  1980 
and  the  quesuon  of  whether  high  military  officials  were 


involved  in  the  murder  of  four  American  churchwomen 
the  same  year. 

The  Salvadoran  Government  has  never  investigated 
or  prosecuted  a  military  officer,  and  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent.  Alvaro  Magafla,  acknowledged  last  week  that  such 
moves  were  almost  impossible  to  make.  Mr.  Magafia 
avoided  the  issue  by  trying  to  convince  officers  who  were 


being  transferred  under  Amer¬ 
ican  pressure  that  they  were 
not  feeing  punished. 

If  Mr.  Duarte  plans,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  army  officers  sus¬ 
pected  of  crimes,  instead  of  re¬ 
warding  them  with .  foreign 
postings,  he  will  run  into  con¬ 
siderable  opposition.  Salvado¬ 
ran  military  officials,  highly 
suspicious  of  Mr.  Duarte's  in¬ 
tentions,  have  said  that  he  will 
have  to  move  slowly.  One  high- 
ranking  military  officer  said 
that  if  he  tried  anything  too 
drastic,  he  "will  be  stopped." 

The  military  is  also  watch¬ 
ing  Mr..  Duarte's  plans  "for 
meeting  with  the  leftist  insur¬ 
gents.  During  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Duarte  said  repeatedly 
that  be  would  open  a  national 
dialogue  with  all  sectors  of  Sal¬ 
vadoran  society,  Including  the 
rebels.  However,  in  his  inaugu¬ 
ral  address,  the  new  President 
stressed  that  he  would  not  talk 
to  anyone  bearing  arms,  and 
hinted  that  a  truce  would  have 
to  be  reached  before  the  left 
would  be  invited  to  any  talks. 

It  is  unclear  if  this  more 
hard-line  approach  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  or  if  Mr.  Duarte  was 
mainly  trying  to  appease  the 
military,  represented  by  two 
dozen  officers  sitting  to  his 
right  during  the  ceremony. 
Some  of  the  most  powerful  officers,  who  were  viewed 
as  being  obstacles  to  Mr.  Duarte's  plans  to  negotiate, 
have  been  sent  to  posts  abroad  in  the  last  month.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  remain  are  nonetheless  leery  of  negotia¬ 
tions  because  of  fears  that  the  left  will  want  certain 
powerful  officers  Investigated  for  past  crimes  against 
Salvadorans. 
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London  Publisher  Keeps  Track  of  Modern  Weapons  and  Wars 
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After  86  Years,  It’s  Still  Jane’s  That  Blesses  the  Fleets 


By  DREW  MIDDLETON 


Early  in  1897  a  relatively  obscure  32-year-old  British 
writer  on  naval  affairs  named  Frederick  T.  Jane  sat 
down  to  put  together  an  album  of  information  describing 
nearly  every  armored  fighting  ship  then  afloat  in  the 
world's  navies.  He  called  the  result  "Jane's  All  the 
World's  righting  Ships.”  I  is  title  now  shortened  to 
"Jane's  Fighting  Ships,"  the  annual  volume  has  become 
the  leading  reference  book  for  peo¬ 
ple  seeking  to  keep  abreast  of  such 
strategic  matters  as  the  naval 
competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Other  authoritative  military 
annuals  followed  Jane’s  first  vol¬ 
ume.  Since  January,  professionals 
and  amateurs  have  not  had  to  wait 
&  year  to  find  out  what  the  world’s 
military  establishments  are  up  to. 

Jane’s  Defence  Weekly,  published 
tn  London  but  circulated  widely, 
has  been  among  the  first  to  report 
such  things  as  Iraq's  use  of  mus¬ 
tard  gas  against  Iran  and  the 
Soviet  bombardment  of  Afghan 
guerrillas  with  liquid  firebombs. 


Naval  affairs  was  a  lifelong  preoccupation  for  Jane, 
who  died  in  1916.  As  children,  he  and  his  brothers  played 
at  naval  warfare  on  the  village  pond  at  :J pottery  in  south¬ 
western  England.  The  first  volume  of  Fighting  Ships, 
dated  1898,  contained  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  battleships, 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  including  a  sketch  of  the  U.S.S. 
Maine,  soon  to  be  sunk  fca  Havana  harbor  in  e  prelude  to 
the  Spanish-American  war.  Jane,  incidentally,  classed 
the  Maine  not  as  a  battleship  but  as  an  armored  cruiser . 

Jane's  first  compilation  of  more  than  1,000  ships  has 


grown  into  an  empire  of  military  publishing,  which  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  expanded  into  Jane’s  Urban  Transport 
Systems,  Jane's  Freight  Containers  and  other  annuals  off 
the  military  path. 

The  military  annuals  still  make  up  much  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  London-based  company,  which  is  now  owned 
by  the  Thomson  organization  of  Toronto.  In  addition  to 
Fighting  Ships  there  Is  Jane’s  AH  the  World's  Aircraft. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1909  because  Jane  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  aircraft  as  the  "scouting  arm”  of  the  British 
Navy.  The  Introduction  and  proliferation  of 
new  weapons  promoted  other  books  such  as 
Jane's  Armor  and  Artillery,  Jane’s  Military 
Vehicles  and  Ground  Support  Equipment  and 
Jane's  Weapons  Systems. 

doak-and-Dagger  Data 

Gathering  the  information  for  these  books 
in  a  world  highly  sensitized  to  intelligence  is  a 
major  undertaking.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  tn 
the  public  domain;  the  new  Soviet  missile 
cruiser  Slava  is  probably  the  most  photo¬ 
graphed  ship  since  the  Titanic.  In  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  the  specifications  of  new  ships  are  no  se¬ 
cret,  and  so  their  specifications  ore  known  well 
before  they  are  launched. 

The  details  of  weapons  systems  produced 
In  Warsaw  Pact  countries  are  more  difficult  to 


wuuii,  out  jane  a  gets  teem,  military  attaches  lb  fei 
countries  are  one  source.  No  one  at  Jane’s  would  a< 
knowledge  ft  but  close  readers  of  the  publications  siu 
raise  that  Western  intelligence  services  occasionally  cot 
tribute  details  on  Soviet  arras.  "After  all  there’s  damn  if 
tie  we  don’t  know  about  what  they’ve  got,"  a  Briton  int« 
ested  in  intelligence  work  remarked.  "And  you  can  b 
sure  there’s  damn  little  they  don’t  know  about  what  we*\i 
got;  any  K.G.B.  man  working  in  the  U.K.  or  the  U.J 
aught  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  it's  the  easiest  assigmner 
in  the  world  of  intelligence." 

Jane’s  does  as  annual  business  on  Its  publication 
amounting  to  approximately  $6  million.  There  ar 
French,  Italian  and  German  annuals  dealing  with  th 
same  subjects  but  Jane's  still  leads  the  field. 

When  Jane  wrote  Us  first  book  the  captions  were  t 
English,  French,  German  and  Italian.  It  include 
sketches  of  ships  of  four  fleets  that  would  be  io  combfl 
within  the  decade.  They  include  units  of  the  Spanish  nav 
defeated  by  the  United  States  in  1888  In  Cuban  and  ph 
lippine  waters  and  t he  Alexander  II  and  other  Russia 

525^  iiLS?1  r^.a,oul  o{  ***•  JaPanese  at  Tsushima  i 
have  chronicled  the  aavsl  up 
and  downs  of  all  the  powers  Involved  in  two  worid  mu 
and  lesser  hostilities.  Any  new  edition  of  a  Jane’s  pubHci 
tion  Is  perused  by  the  military  in  over  the  world.  A  ore 
fesslonai  intelligence  officer  sometimes  finds  nhtwW  i 
Jane’s  armor  but  not  very  often.  enrax*  t 
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The  Agenda  of  This  Week’s  Economic  Summit  Ranges  From  the  Deficit  to  Terrorism 


Time  for  Another  Meeting  of 
Democracy’s  Board  Members 


The  Big  Seven’s  share  of  the  world  (latest  available  ‘igurss) 


By  LESLIE  H.  GELB 

Washington 

THE  annual  "economic  iiiumtut"  set  for  ’.his 
week  in  London  has  become  the  central  policy- 
making  and  coordinating  arena  for  the  indus¬ 
trialized  democracies.  “Even  if  there  are  few 
/  concrete  accomplishments  from  the  10  years  of  sum- 
;  ml  try.”  said  an  Administration  official  involved  in  the 
preparations,  “it  concentrates  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
on  common  problems  once  a  year." 

The  sweep  of  the  meeting  this  week,  according  to 
officials  and  foreign  diplomats  here,  extends  from  in¬ 
ternational  debts  and  deficits  to  East- West  relations, 
next  steps  on  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  and  dealing  with 
terrorism.  Betotpi  undertaking  such  an  agenda,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  fle^?  to  Ireland  Friday  for  a  three-day  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the* land  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  also  to 
participate  in  ceremonies  marking  the  4Gth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Ncrmandy  landings  on  Wednesday. 

The  summit  meeting  is  the  only  forum  in  which  u 
manageable  group  of  heads  of  government  <  the  United 
Stares.  Britan,  France,  West  Germany.  Italy.  Canada 
and  Japanjget  together  regularly  to  discuss  econom¬ 
ic,  political  and  military  questions.  The  meeting  has 
also  come  to  symbolize  and  reflect  the  state  of  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Western  world:  the  domestic  political 
pluses  the  leaders  gain  from  their  display  of  unity:  the 
growing  interconnection  of  their  economies;  the  in¬ 
creasing  concern  about  getting  along  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  built-in  difficulties  of  arranging  the  de¬ 
fease  uf  common  interests  in  the  third  world. 

Participants  have  come  to  recognize  that  their  dif¬ 
ferences  on  these  issues  go  beyond  conflicts  in  policy 
antTiave  become  structural.  By  and  large  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  and  foreign  diplomats  understand  this 
.  meins  that  differences  cannot  be  covered  over  by 
werds,  that  agreed-on  solutions  will  be  very  rare,  and 
that  almost  no  matter  what  the  United  States  does, 
Europeans  and  Japanese  will  find  themselves  at  odds 
vitfa  Washington. 

In  recent  years,  for  example.  Washington’s  part¬ 


ners  have  complained  about  high  American  interest 
rates,  which  draw  their  capital  to  American  markets 
and  slow  their  economic  recovery.  Bui  not  so  long  ago. 
the  other  six  were  equally  worried  about  :h*  underval¬ 
uation  of  the  dollar,  which  made  their  exports  less 
competitive  than  American  goods  in  the  world  market. 
No  matter  which  way  they  turned  or  Washington 
moved,  there  was  a  conflict. 

The  NATO  meeting  in  Washington  last  week  dealt 
with  some  of  these  issues,  but  the  participants  seemed 
under  no  illusions  that  they  had  taken  matters  very 
far.  A  number  of  them  —  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  States,  Britain,  West  Germany.  Italy  and 
France  —  were  already  pointing  toward  the  more  im¬ 
portant  summit  forum  as  the  place  to  get  at  Soviei- 
American  relations  in  particular. 

A  declaration  after  the  NATO  meeting  on  East- 
West  relations  sought  to  balance  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  insistence  on  military  strength  and  aware¬ 
ness  uf  the  Soviet  threat  with  the  concern  of  the  allies 
to  restore  detente  with  Moscow  "through  dialogue  and 
cooperation."  American  and  foreign  diplomats  said 
that  Britain  was  circulating  for  the  Economic  Summit 
u  “Western  Charter."  described  as  yet  another  effort 
to  try  and  lock  the  Administration  into  attempting  seri¬ 
ous  negotiations  with  Moscow.  As  a  high  Administra¬ 
tion  official  put  it,  “the  other  leaders  still  see  Reagan 
as  trigger-happy,  and  he  still  sees  them  as  too  eager  to 
make  unilateral  concessions  to  the  Soviets,  and  this 
split  vision  remains  at  the  center  of  things.”  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  split  vision  came  last  week  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  had  been  scheduled  to  deploy  48  medium 
range  missiles  in  1986.  In  an  effort  to  appease  strong 
internal  opposition,  the  Government  said  it  might  ac¬ 
cept  missiles  two  years  later,  depending  on  whether 
there  was  an  arms  agreement  by  then  with  Moscow. 

The  NATO  Ministers  also  set  the  stage  for  a  sum¬ 
mit  discussion  on  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  Little 
progress  was  reportedly  made  on  a  joint  approach. 
The  Administration  chided  the  others  for  doing  little  to 
help  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  threatened  by  Iranian  at¬ 
tacks  on  shipping  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  response  to 
Iraqi  attacks  on  shipping  to  and  from  Iran. 
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NATO  has  never  been  able  to  get  together  on  joint 
action  outside  the  North  Atlantic  area.  And  last  week's 
NATO  statement  once  again  underlined  “the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  all  states  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  East-West 
differences  to  the  third  world."  Nonetheless,  officials 
here  continued  to  say  that  if  shipping  in  the  Gulf  area  is 
shut  down.  London  and  Paris  are  prepared  to  take 
military'  action.  But  they  would  strongly  prefer  to  let 
diplomacy  take  its  course,  stay  in  the  background,  and 
r.ot  escalate  events  into  an  East- West  confrontation. 

Diplomats  here  also  related  that  Britain  would 
raise  the  issue  of  state-sponsored  terrorism  at  the 
summit.  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  will  be 
seeking  to  strengthen  joint  action  against  terrorism 
and  to  check  any  Administration  thoughts  of  preemp¬ 


tive  military  action  against  the  offending  states. 

The  seven  leaders  will  be  basking  in  the  publicity 
of  meeting  with  each  other.  Looking  like  a  world 
leader  and  bowing  toward  Western  unity  is  still  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  good  politics,  particularly*  in  an  election 
year.  White  House  aides  were  telling  reporters  that 
Mr.  Reagan  was  adopting  a  "laid  back”  attitude  to¬ 
ward  a  meeting  they  characterized  ?.s  having  a  “mod¬ 
est"  agenda.  Tne  meeting  will  also  have  modest  re¬ 
sults.  according  to  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher,  who  saw  no  “dramatic  new  initiatives"  and 
"certainly  no  miracles."  Over  the  years,  those  at  the 
summit  have  built  in  an  ami-fadure  mechanism  by 
realizing  that  the  best  they  can  do  is  to  keep  their  dif¬ 
ferences  from  getting  out  of  hand. 


Japan  Has  a  Long  W  ay  to  Go  to  Reach  Center  Stage 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 

Tokyo 

IT  has  become  standard  for  Japanese  political  lead¬ 
ers  to  say  that  Japan  should  cast  off  its  accus¬ 
tomed  docility  and  assume  a  diplomatic  role 
matching  its  economic  power.  No  stauncher  advo¬ 
cate,  exists  than  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone, 
Who  may  well  tea  noticeable  presenceat  the  economic  ‘  > 
summit^ conference  in-  London-  this 
-Prime  Ministers  usually  stand  WeJV  off  to  the- side.  at  .  T  •  ■ 
"Such  gatherings,"  looking  vagiiely  umSortifortable.  But 
Mr.  Nakasone  attempted  to  be  a  conspicuous  player  at 
last  year's  summit  in  Williamsburg,  Va..  and  he  can  be 
expected  to  try  again  this  time. 

Besldes,  he  will  bring  along  welcome  gifts  for 
Western  countries  bruised  by  endless  trade  deficits  J 
with  Japan.  Chief  among  these  is  an  agreement  J 
reached  with  the  United  States  last  week  to  open  Japa-  m 
nese  financial  markets  to  foreigners  —  albeit  slowly —  8 
and  to  make  the  yen  more  widely  used  in  international  s 
transactions.  Theoretically,  this  should  increase  the  " 
yen’s  value,  thereby  raising  the  cost  of  Japan’s  exports 
and  slicing  its  trade  surpluses. 

However,  Japan  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
could  be  regarded  as  an  activist  in  diplomacy,  a  point 
amply  underlined  by  the  Iran- Iraq  war.  Few  countries 
are  so  well  placed  for  trying  to  get  negotiations  under 
way  in  that  war.  Japan  is  the  only  major  industrial  na¬ 
tion  that  maintains  friendly  relations  with  both  sides, 
and  its  economic  influence  could  be  dangled  as  a  car¬ 
rot  pointed  in  the  general  direction  of  a  peace  table. 
(Japan’s  diplomatic  style  would  never  permit  its  eco¬ 
nomic  might  to  be  used  as  a  stick.) 

This  is  not  no  say  that  Mr.  Nakasone’s  Government 


Gunraa-Lialacc/Kenjl  Fajino 

Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone 


has  failed  to  make  behind-the-scenes  efforts.  Japan’s 
dependence  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  tpo  great  to  ignore 
trouble  there,  even  though  it  has  diversified  its  suppli¬ 
ers  so  that  the  Middle  East  accounts  for  66  percent  of 
crude  oil  imports,  compared  with  84.6  percent  in  1970. 
In  the  last  two  months,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  both 
Iran  and  Iraq  have  visited  Tokyo  and  listened  to  Japa¬ 
nese  appeals  for  an  end  to  hostilities.  Last  week,  Mr. 
Nakasone  said  that  Japan  would  continue  its  efforts, 
and  the  Foreign. Ministry  sent  a  senior-official  to  Iran 
this  weekend-to  plead  for  restraint.  *  -  ;*  >  ?  ► 

But  suggestions  that  they  try  a  more  aggressive 
approach  have  left  the  Japanese  cold.  Nearly  a  year 
ago.  Foreign  Minister  Shin  taro  Abe  signalled  that  he 
might  seek  to  serve  as  a  mediator  between  Iran  and 
Iraq.  That  notion  struck  so  many  other  officials  as  im¬ 
probable  that  the  backtracking  became  a  speedy  blur. 

Active  Nomnvdvement 

"International  politics  is  based  on  military  capa¬ 
bility,"  said  a  member  of  Parliament  from  the  ruling 
Liberal  Democratic  Party.  With  armed  forces  limited 
primarily  to  defense.  Japan  “hasn't  much  that  it  can 
do  or  say,"  he  argued. 

A  good  deal  of  Japanese  foreign  policy  consists  of 
dispensing  financial  aid  —  to  win  friends,  to  deflect 
criticism  that  Japan  has  been  stingy  and  perhaps  also 
to  stimulate  new  markets  for  Japanese  traders.  The 
Prime  Minister  himself  has  toned  down  his  rhetoric 
since  early  1983,  when  he  spoke  in  vivid  language  about 
strengthening  the  military  and  complained  that  for  too 
long  Japan  had  endured  "a  kind  of  ostracism."  Even 
when  Mr.  Nakasone  talked  tough,  however,  Japan  did 
not  follow  a  foreign  policy  significantly  different  from 
that  of  his  phlegmatic  predecessor,  Zenko  Suzuki. 

This  sometimes  confuses  Westerners  who  think 


that  just  because  a  Government  leader  says  he  wants 
something  it  means  he  will  probably  get  it.  In  Japan, 
new  directions  are  usually  taken  only  after  long  debate 
producing  a  national  consensus.  There  is  no  sign  that 
the  country'  is  ready  to  jettison  completely  the  basic 
policy  of  noninvolvement  suggested  in  the  constitution 
imposed  by  the  United  States  after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Nakasone  has  sound  political  reasons  for  cau¬ 
tion.  Liberal  Democratic  elections  in  November  will 
„  choose  a  new  party  president  and  thus  the  next.  Prime 
-Minister.  It  appear^  Mr.  Nakasone  h  as-decided  that  to- 
hold  onto  his  job  he  had  better  concentrate  on  domestic 
concerns  for  a  while.  He  canceled  trips  to  European 
and  Pacific  countries  that  were  planned  for  alter  Lon¬ 
don.  He  also  stretched  into  August  a  parliamentary 
session  that  had  been  due  to  end  May  23,  in  order  to 
push  through  an  ambitious  legislative  program. 

Short  of  cataclysm,  the  Persian  Gulf  war  is  not 
likely  to  alter  the  measured  pace  of  Japan's  soul- 
searching  over  its  place  in  the  world.  A  crisp  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  prevalent  mood  came  recently  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  article  written  by  Naohiro  Amaya,  a  former  top 
official  in  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  In¬ 
dustry.  He  started  off  by  referring  to  “Japan  as  Num¬ 
ber  One,"  a  book  by  Prof.  Ezra  Vogel  of  Harvard  that 
became  a  best-seller  here. 

Not  only  does  Japan  lack  the  military  strength  to 
be  No.  1,  Mr.  Amaya  wrote,  but  it  also  doss  not  have 
other  prerequisites  —  natural  resources,  an  industrial 
system  that  can  be  easily  exported,  a  political  system 
that  it  can  call  its  own.  or  a  culture  readily  understood 
by  outsiders.  "In  the  long  run,"  he  said,  "the  best 
Japan  can  aspire  to  is  ‘Assistant  to  No.  1.’  For  its  own 
sake,  it  must  recognize  this  and  conduct  itself  with  the 
tact  and  discretion  befitting  its  real  position  in  the 
world  communuv .  ’  ’ 


The  Soviet’s  Main  Trading  Partner  Seeks  Closer  Ties  With  the  West 


East  Germany  Is  Starting  to  Throw  Its  Weight  Ar 


By  JAMES  M-  MARKHAM 

EAST  BERLIN  —  As  warships  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland  and  East  Germany  plowed  through  the 
choppy  waters  of  the  Baltic  on  maneuvers  last  month, 
NATO  observers  discovered  something  new.  For  the  first 
time,  from  the  decks  of  a  frigate,  an  East  German  admi¬ 
ral  was  commanding  a  Warsaw  Pact  task  force. 

This  advancement  on  the  high  seas  is  emblematic  of 
East  Germany's  growing  political  weight  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Since  the  collapse  of  the  Polish  economy  and  the 
weakening  of  Poland's  political  reliability  after  the 

tumultuous  Solidarity  experiment,  East  Berlin  has  en¬ 
hanced  its.  standing  as  the  most  consequential  Soviet 
ally.  And,  yrtthcait  breaking  trust  with  Moscow.  Erich  Ho- 
hecker,  the  East  German  party  leader,  lately  has  been 
voicing  a  westward-looking  foreign  policy  far  softer  than 
the  prevailing  Soviet  hard  line.  On  the  bread-and-butter 
matter  of  ties  with  die  capitalist  West,  Mr.  Honecker  has 
been  preaching  a  version  of  detente  that  aligns  East  Ger¬ 
many  with  innovative  Hungary,  and  away  from  its  for¬ 
mer  With  isolationist  Czechoslovakia. 

Iran  ties  bind  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany. 
Each  is  the  other's  biggest  trading  partner,  on  extraozdl- 
naty  reflection  of  the  productivity  of  East  Germany’s  17 

■  mififtm  people  compared  to  the  Soviet  Union's  272  mil- 

Uon.  Russia  sends  ail  and  other  raw  materials  to  re¬ 
source-poor  East  Germany,  which  ships  back  machine 
tools  and  manufactured  goods.  The  rising  price  of  Soviet 
avU  however,  has  pinched  East  Germany;  it  is  twnbigto 
the  West  to  diversify.  Militarily.  East  Germany  s  167 ,000. 
member  aimed  forces  are  smaller  than  Poland's  or 
Czechoslovakia's  but  better  equipped  with  the  latest 
Soviet  weapons.  With  420,000  Soviet  troops  stationed  in 
East  Germany,  it  has  the  world's  highest  density  of 
armed  man  per  square  mile.  •  ,  .  . 

■  The  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Poland  and  the 
'  crackdown  on  Solidarity  have  deprived  Warsaw  of  its 

■'v  ml©  as  privileged  interlocutor  with  the  West.  "To  some 
extent  the  East  Germans  have  taken  over  this  rote," 
said  Christoph  Royen,  a  West  German  academic  author¬ 
ity  on  Eastern  Europe.  "Their  main  focus  now  is  to  hire 


West  Germany  into  a  more  forthcoming  relationship 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact.”  Mr.  Royen  believes  that  Moscow 
approves  of  East  Germany's  loose  alignment  with  Hun¬ 
gary.  “The  Soviet  policy  is  not  so  primitive  that  they 
want  everyone  to  sing  the  same  hard-line  song,"  be  said, 
noting  that  the  benefits  of  loans  and  trade  subsidies  from 


West  Germany  ultimately  strengthen  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

This  analysis  holds  that  the  Soviet  Union,  even  while 
freezing  relations  with  the  Reagan  Administration, 
wants  to  keep  lines  out  to  Western  Europe,  particularly 
to  Bonn.  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s  West  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  eager  to  talk,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  the 


circumstances.  Foreign  Minister  Kans-Dietrich  Gen- 
scher  came  back  empty-handed  from  Moscow  last 
month,  haring  failed  to  persuade  the  Russians  to  return 
to  arms  negotiations  with  the  Americans.  He  manfully 
swallowed  a  nasty  Soviet  press  campaign  against  pur¬ 
ported  "militarists"  in  his  Government;  last  week  he 
pressed  hard  at  the  NATO  ministers'  meeting  In  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  conciliatory’  line.  For  jittery  Bonn,  miking 
with  Moscow  is  a  virtue,  even  if  nothing  is  really  said. 

Pushing  for  Btots 

The  Soviet  Union  has  announced  the  deployment  of 
"additional"  nuclear  weapons  in  =.ast  Germany,  in  what 
NATO  diplomats  regard  as  an  intimidation  smokescreen 
for  long-planned  modernization.  Mr.  Honecker,  mean¬ 
while,  has  been  expressing  his  wish  to  expand  his  ties 
with  Bonn.  Neues  Deutschland,  his  party  daily,  recently 
reprinted  a  Hungarian  commentary  which  suggested 
that  through  “independent  initiatives"  the  “small  and 
medium-sized  European  states  that  belong  to  either  al¬ 
liance  system  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  atmosphere"  and  that  “Europe  will  certainly  re¬ 
main  the  initiator  and  propagator  of  detente."  The  state¬ 
ment  rebutted  an  onslaught  in  the  hard-line  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  party  daily  Rude  Pravo  against  unnamed  Warsaw 

Pact  states  said  to  be  mcYing  too  close  to  the  West. 

The  test  of  Mr.  Honecker’s  enthusiasm  for  ddcecte — 
and  his  marginal  autonomy  —  will  come  in  September, 
when  he  is  scheduled  to  be  the  first  East  German  party 
leader  to  visit  West  Germany.  If  it  takes  piece,  the  trip 
will  be  striking  evidence  that,  despite  the  American  mis¬ 
siles,  the  chill  in  Soviet-Amerlcan  relations  has  not 
spread  to  the  Europeans.  Mr.  Honecker  could  become 
the  embodiment  of  a  Soviet  “two-track"  policy  —  flex¬ 
ible  for  Europe  but  hostile  toward  the  United  States. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Honecker  is  keen  to 
maVp  the  visit,  which  would  burnish  his  standing  at  home 
and  possibly  generate  new  loans  and  business.  But  com¬ 
ing  only  two  months  before  the  American  election,  It 
might  enable  Ronald  Reagan  to  argue  on  the  campaign 
trail  that  East-West  relations  are  not  so  bad.  For  that 
reason,  some  officials  and  diplomats  in  Bonn  suspect 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  tempted  to  scuttle  the  trip. 
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House  Approves 
Missiles  With 


In  voting  for  stricter  controls  over 
cruise  and  MX  missile  development 
and  deployment  last  week,  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  perhaps  as 
much  concerned  with  current  politi¬ 
cal  tactics  as  with  future  weapons 
strategy. 

The  actions  came  on  amendments 
to  the  House’s  $208  billion  defense  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  which  would  provide 
Pentagon  spending  growth  of  less 
than  6  percent  over  current  levels. 
The  President  had  originally  asked 
for  growth  of  13  percent. 

The  amendments  were  viewed  as 
stengthening  the  hand  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  control  the  House,  in  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  Repubican-con- 
trolled  Senate,  which  wants  to  give 
the  Pentagon  S2I3.5  billion.  One 
House-approved  amendment,  of¬ 
fered  by  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Florida,  would  place  a  mora¬ 
torium  on  procurement  of  15  MX 
missiles  until  next  April,  when  a 
joint  resoultion  by  Congress  would 
be  required  to  release  the  funds.  The 
other,  which  may  have  greater 
strategic  implications,  would  condi¬ 
tionally  ban  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  carrying  nuclear  warheads. 

While  House  Democrats  were  cele¬ 
brating  the  MX  vote  —  Thomas  J. 
Downey  of  Suffolk  said  it  was  “the 
first  time  we’ve  beat  the  Administra¬ 
tion  on  a  weapons  system  it  really 


The  New  Tort  TUnea/Georga  Tames 

Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett 


wanted”  —  there  was  some  question 
of  whether  that  victory  would  sur¬ 
vive  compromise  sessions  with  the 
Senate,  which  begins  debating  its 
version  of  the  authorization  bill  this 
week.  Old  hands  at  the  game  specu¬ 
lated  that  House  leaders  would  give 
up  the  moratorium  if  Senate  leaders 
would  drop  their  insistence  that  21 
MX’s  be  authorized  instead  of  15. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  amend¬ 
ments,  combined  with  some  other 
defense-related  actions,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  a  setback  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  another  bargaining-chip 
move,  the  House  voted  to  prohibit 
testing  of  space  weapons  unless  the 
President  certified  that  the  Russians 
were  testing  them.  The  Senate  would 
ask  only  that  Mr.  Reagan  say  such 
tests  were  essential  to  arms  control. 
But  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
delete  $95  million  the  Administration 
requested  for  chemical  weapons. 


Island  Gentry 
Loses  One 


The  Hawaii  Legislature,  reacting 
to  complaints  that  housing  was 
becoming  prohibitively  expensive 
because  so  much  of  the  private  prop¬ 
erty  is  controlled  by  a  few  large  es¬ 
tates,  enacted  in  1967  a  law  designed 
to  force  the  landowners  to  sell  off 
small  plots.  A  Federal  appeals  court 
last  year  sided  with  one  of  the  es¬ 
tates,  which  argued  that  the  law  al¬ 
lowed  the  government  to  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  transfer  property  from  one 
private  owner  to  another,  but  last 
week  the  United  State  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  disputed  law. 

In  its  unanimous  ruling,  the  Court 
said  Hawaii  can  use  its  powers  of 
eminent  domain  to  break  up  the  es¬ 
tates,  a  remnant  of  a  feudal  system 
that  began  with  the  settling  of  the  is¬ 
lands,  if  the  aim  is  a  broad  public 
benefit.  ‘'The  Hawaii  Legislature 
enacted  its  Land  Reform  Act  not  to 
benefit  a  particular  class  of  identifia¬ 
ble  individuals,”  said  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O’Connor,  who  wrote  the  deci¬ 
sion,  “but  to  attack  certain  per¬ 
ceived  evils  of  concentrated  prop¬ 
erty  ownership” 

In  Hawaii,  authorities  said  the  rul¬ 
ing  could  affect  as  much  as  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  where 
Honolulu,  is  located.  Officials  said 
that  although  some  legal  technical¬ 
ities  were  still  to  be  resolved,  the 
government  would  move  forthwith  to 
force  large  landowners  to  sell  prop¬ 
erty  to  thousands  of  renters.  Myron 
Thompson,  a  trustee  of  the  estate  of 
Princess  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop,  the 


plaintiff  in  the  case  and  the  primary 
target  of  the  law,  said  the  ruling  was 
“one  of  the  greatest  ripoffs  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  20th  century.”  He  said 
that  the  estate,  which  includes  land 
once  owned  by  Hawaii's  royal  fami¬ 
ly,  might  receive  only  $300  million 
for  land  valued  at  $1.8  billion. 

In  other  decisions,  the  Court: 

•  Agreed  to  take  up  the  matte;  of 
whether  the  Justice  Department  un¬ 
constitutionally  singled  out  for 
prosecution  vocal  opponents  of  draft 
registration.  In  separate  rulings,  two 
appeals  courts  have  disagreed  on  the 
fairness  of  prosecutions  brought 
against  outspoken  nonregistrants. 

•  Agreed  to  rule  on  whether  copy¬ 
right  laws  were  broken  when  The 
Nation  magazine  published  an  arti¬ 
cle  based  on  an  advance  copy  of  for¬ 
mer  President  Gerald  R.  Ford's 
memoirs.  A  Federal  trial  court 
agreed  with  the  book’s  publishers 
that  a  copyright  infringement  had 
occured,  but  an  appeals  court  didn’t. 

•  Said  it  wouldn’t  bear  an  appeal 
from  a  British  immigrant  who  was 
denied  United  States  citizenship  be¬ 
cause  he  had  failed  to  disclose  when 
he  entered  the  country,  in  1965,  that 
be  was  a  homosexual. 


Joblessness 
Takes  a  Dip 


Some  send-off.  Not  long  before 
President  Reagan  departed  for  a  10- 
day  trip  to  Europe  that  would  include 
an  international  economic  summit  in 
London,  Government  statisticians 
reported  that  the  national  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  had  taken  a  significant 
drop  in  May. 

According  to  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  almost  900,000  people  had 
landed  new  jobs,  bringing  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  down  to  7.4  percent 
from  7.7  percent,  where  it  had  been 
jammed  for  three  consecutive 
months.  The  figure  hasn’t  been  that 
low  since  Mr.  Reagan  moved  into  the 
Oval  Office,  and  the  President,  who 
wants  to  keep  his  job,  was  elated. 
“There  are  far  more  people  work¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “because  we  have 
created  millions  of  jobs  to  take  care 
of  the  expanding  work  force.” 

Otherwise,  the  week’s  economic 
data  weren't  all  that  upbeat.  The 
Commerce  Department  reported 
that  the  ever-rising  flood  of  imports 
sent  the  foreign  trade  deficit  surging 
to  another  monthly  record  in  April. 
Altogether,  Americans  imported 
$12.19  billion  more  than  they  export¬ 
ed.  The  April  deficit  was  more  than 
18  percent  higher  than  it  was  in 
March.  The  deficit  for  1984,  many 
authorities  agreed,  could  easily 
reach  $130  billion,  almost  twice  the 
current  yearly  record. 

The  department  also  reported  that 
new  factory  orders  dropped  3.6  per¬ 
cent  to  $189.1  billion  in  April,  the 
largest  one-month  decline  since  May 
1980,  when  a  3.9  percent  decrease 
was  recorded.  After  a  survey  of 
housing  construction  in  April,  the 
Government  found  that  sales  of  new 
homes  were  off  4.9  percent  because, 
many  analysts  said,  interest  rates 
had  begun  to  edge  upward.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment's  index  of  leading  economic 
indicators  rose  0.5  percent  during  the 
month.  Commerce  Secretary  Mal¬ 
colm  Baldrige  said  the  numbers 
might  mean  “less  robust  economic 
growth  lies  ahead.” 


South  Pressured 
On  Voting  Rules 


The  effects  of  laws  enacted  in 
Washington  sometimes  seem,  at 
best,  imperceptible.  But  authorities 
reported  last  week  that  a  startling 
number  of  local  governments  in  the 
South  had  been  ordered  by  Federal 
judges  to  scrap  at-large  elections  as 
racially  discriminatory,  all  because 
of  action  Congress  took  in  1982  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  stiffen  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

Over  the  last  month,  nine  govern¬ 
mental  units  —  including  city  coun¬ 
cils  and  school  boards  —  in  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama  have 
been  forced  through  court  orders  or 
negotiated  settlements  to  replace  at- 
large  voting  with  single-district  elec¬ 
tions.  Civil  rights  groups  argue  that 
at-large  systems,  which  typically  re¬ 
quire  candidates  to  stage  city- or 
county-wide  campaigns,  can  allow 
whites  to  unfairly  dominate  local 
government. 

Altogether,  more  than  two  dozen 
jurisdictions  in  six  Southern  states 
are  believed  to  have  abandoned  at- 
large  systems  over  the  past  year. 
Dozens  of  other  lawsuits  filed  by  the 
Justice  Department  or  civil  rights 
organizations  are  pending  in  the  re* 
gion.  The  litigation  stems  from 
amendments  to  the  Federal  voting 
rights  statute  that  give  the  courts  the 
authority  to  overturn  electoral 
procedures  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
procedures  have  shut  out  minorities. 
The  results,  according  to  many  ana¬ 
lysts,  could  be  the  election  of  many 
more  black  officials.  Laughlin  Mc¬ 
Donald,  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  region  of  the'  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  said:  “Nek 
since  the  passage  in  1964  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Civil  Rights  Act  have  we  seen 
anything  quite  as  dramatic  as  this.” 


Michael  Wright, 
Carlyle  C.  Douglas 
and  CaroHne  Scad  Herron 
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Mondale  Looks  to  California ,  New  Mexico  and  New  Jersey  for  a  Victory 


Hispanic  Voters  Are  At 

The  Right  T ime  and  Place 


immigration  bill,  which  is  designwito  halt  illegal 
immigration.  All  favor  bilingual  education  pro¬ 
grams.  And  all  have  opposed  UnitedStates  inter¬ 
vention  in  Central  America,  although  Mr, 
dale  has  differed  from  his  rivals  somewhat  by 
favoring  limited  aid.to  El  Salvador.  \ 

■  Mr.  Hart's  strength  appears  greatest  among 
middle-class,  relatively  conservative  Hispanic 
Democrats  Mr.  Jackson,  with. his  appalls  for  a 
new  multi-ethnic  American  coalition  d  groups 
that  historically  have'  been  outside'  thi  jxjwer 
structure,,  hm  struck  .a  responsive.  dhonTamwig 
some  Hispanic  voters.  He  lost  an  endorsement .  •• 
from  the  state’s  largest  Hispanic  polffical  group, 
the  Mexican- American  Political  Association,  by  * 
only  a  slim  margin  to  Mr.  Mondale.  A 
Nevertheless,  many  Hispanic  political  leaders.  ; 
say  that  economic  competition  and  other  nval-. 
ries  between  blacks  and  Hispanic  immigrants  as  •_ 
well  as  the  desires  of  Hispanic  voters  to  make 
their  votes  count  ln  the  contest  ■ 
between  Mr.  - Mandate  and  Mr! 
Hart,  make  it  unlikely  that  Mr. 
Jackson  Will  get  sizeable  His-  . 
panic  support. 

Tony  JEStreraera,  a  San  Jose 
lawyer  anb  Mondale  supporter, 

-  said  this  r?*ay  change  later.  “I . 
see  a  coalition  building,”;  he.  r 
said,  “we  <kJn’t  have  the  luxury 
..  of  feuding  among  ourselves.  ’  ’ 
But  he  adde*  that  many  His^. 
panic  voters  felt  they  could  not 
wait  for  access  to  jobs,  a  better  • 
education  and  wther  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  Mr.  Mandate  seemed: 
most  capable  of  delivering  them. . 
“Hart's  ’new  ideas'  may  be  fine 
for  others,”  he  sad,  J‘but  they:; 
don't  have  much  Appeal  for  us, 
because  the  old  ideas  —  public 
education,  the  G.I.  Bill,  food  for. 
a  tour  of  a  the  needy,  the  old  programs  re¬ 
worked  well  for  us.”\ 

- : —  With  a  goal  of  registering.!; 

million  new  Hispanic  voters  " 


By  ROBERT  LINDSEY 


LOS  ANGELES — “The  hands  that  historically 
have  picked  the  lettuce  in  this  country,  and  the 
hands  that  picked  the  cotton  in  this  country,  are 
the  hands  that  can  pick  the  next  President  of  this 
country.”  With  these  words.  Gov.  Toney  Anaya 
of  New  Mexico  joined  other  Hispanic  leaders  al¬ 
most  a  year  ago  in  announcing  a  drive  to  make 
the  "Hispanic  vote”  the  pivotal 
vote  in  the  1984  Presidential 
elections.  On  Tuesday,  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  show  how 
succesful  they  have  been,  at 
least  in  helping  to  choose  the 
Democratic  nominee. 

The  Democratic  candidates 
have  been  devoting  much  of 
their  attention  to  two  populous 
industrial  states.  California  and 
New  Jersey,  that  hold  primary 
elections  Tuesday.  Voters  in 
West  Virginia,  New  Mexico  and 
South  Dakota  also  go  the  polls. 

In  California,  where  306  seats 
at  the  Democratic  Convention 
will  be  at  stake  day  after  tomor¬ 
row,  it  appears  that  the  “His¬ 
panic  vote" — if  in  fact  there  is  a 
homogeneous  Hispanic  vote  — 
could  be  especially  important. 

Hispanic  registered  voters  in  the  Walter  F.  M 
state  may  exceed  1.2  million,  or  predominati 

more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  - 

number  of  registered  voters. 

The  proportion  Is  expected  to  grow  sharply  in 
coining  years  as  the  young  Hispanic  population 
—  median  age  23,  versus  31  for  the  statewide 
average  —  reaches  voting  age. 

Hispanic  residents  compose  more  than  4.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  voting  age  population  in  New  Jersey; 
in  1980,  according  to  Government  tabulations,  the 
state  had  91,000  Hispanic  registered  voters.  (His¬ 
panic  voters  in  Governor  Anaya’s  New  Mexico 
numbered  an  estimated  171,000  in  1980, 32  percent 
of  the  total.) 

Recent  polls  have  given  Walter  F.  Mondale  a 
modest  lead  over  Senator  Gary  Hart  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  but  they  are  said  to  be  neck  and  neck  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Realizing  that  in  a  close  race  Hispanic 
voters  could  provide  a  margin  of  victory  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  45  California  Congressional  districts 


from  which  voters  will  elect  Convention  dele¬ 
gates,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  have  all  sought  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  campaign  to  court  Spanish-speaking 
voters. 

Many  analysts  say  that  a  large  turnout  of  His¬ 
panic  voters  will  help  Mr.  Mondale  most  in  a 
tight  race.  Virtually  all  of  California's  most 
prominent  Hispanic  elected  officials  as  well  as 
out-of-state  leaders  such  as  Mayor  Henry  Cisne- 
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Walter  F.  Mondale  and  State  Senator  Art  Torres  eating  tacos  daring 
prAHnmtnateiy  Hispanic  neighborhood  in  Loa  Angeles  last  week. 
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ros  of  San  Antonio  have  endorsed  him. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  California  Poll  indi¬ 
cated  that  48  percent  of  the  state’s  Hispanic 
Democrats  preferred  Mr.  Mondale,  36  percent 
liked  Mr.  Hart  and  11  percent,  Mr.  Jackson.  But 
two  points  cloud  assessments  of  the  potential  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  state’s  Hispanic  voters:  Smaller  per¬ 
centages  of  these  voters  generally  go  to  the  polls 
than  other  groups;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
rank  and  file  voters  will  heed  the  endorsements 
of  their  leaders  and  vote  for  Mr.  Mondale. 

On  the*  issues  most  important  to  Hispanic 
voters  (luring  the  1984  campaign  there  have  been 
virtually  no  differences  in  the  positions  of  the 
three  candidates.  All  favor  Government  efforts 
to  create  more  jobs,  a  major  concern  of  Hispanic 
voters.  All  oppose  the  pending  Simpson-Mazzoli 


around  the  country,  bringing  the  total  t*  4.4  mil¬ 


lion.  Governor  Anaya’s  project,  “Hispank  Force- 
’84,”  was  disparaged  by  some  analysts  asrarishfcl  "■ 
thinking.  The  nation's  rapidly  growing  Rspanic 
population  would  in  time  be  politically  potent,  , 
these  skeptics  said,  but  not  yet.  \  . 

Although  it  remains  uncertain  how  influential: 
the  “Hispanic  vote”  will  be,  there  seems  to  Be  no ' 
doubt  that  it  is  growing..  \ 

Willie  Valesquez,  director  of  the -Southwest: 
Voter  Education.  Project,,  which  is  coordinating 
the  drive  to  register  1  million  Hispanic  voters  tnta 
year,  said  he  won’t  know  precisely  how  shcces^-  • ; 
ful  the  campaign  has  been  until  a  computet 
analysis  is  made  in  August,  but  he  believed  the 
goal  was  within  reach.  “Right  now,”  he  said,  "it  V 
looks  real  good.”  .  \  J 
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Indictments  Are  Increasing,  but  So  Is  Membership 
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Confrontation  on  a  street 
in  Miami  last  year. 
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Prosecutors  Set  Sights  on  the  Klan 


SygmA/ton  Lowta  Arae 


By  WILLIAM  E.  SCHMIDT 


ATLANTA  —  In  most  ways,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
is  only  a  pale  shadow  of  what  it  was  in  the  1920’$ 
and  1930’s,  when  it  was  a  political  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  South.  Businessmen  and 
dvlc  leaders  in  many  small  Southern  communi¬ 
ties  are  now  openly  hostile  to  the  Klan,  and  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  tty  to  bar  them  from  holding 
public  marches,  as  the  Chickasaw.  Ala.,  City 
Council  unsuccessfully  attempted  last  year. 
“The  Klan  is  just  plain  bad  for  business,”  said 
Chicasaw  Mayor  J.C.  Davis  Jr. 

And,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  time  since  the 
1960’s,  Federal  prosecutors  are  also  cracking 
down  on  the  Klan.  Last  month  a  Federal  grand, 
jury  in  Alabama  indicted  nine  Ku  Klux  Klansmen 
on  dvfi  rights  charges  that  grew  out  of  a  bloody 
melee  with  black  demonstrators  five  years  ago  In 
Decatur,  Ala.  Four  people,  two  blacks  and  two 
Klansmen,  were  shot  and  five  law  enforcement 
officials  were  injured  in  the  confrontation,  which 
came  during  a  march  by  Macks  protesting  the 
conviction  by  an  all*white  jury  of  a  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  black  accused  of  raping  a  white  woman. 

The  indictments  are  the  latest  in  a  series  of  ac¬ 
tions  by  Government  investigators  in  their  newly 
intensified  scrutiny  of  K2an-re!ated  violence  in 
the  South.  The  case  brings  to  24  the  number  of 
Klansmen  indicted  in  eight  different  Federal 
cases  since  October  1662. 

The  Justice  Department  says  seven  other  inti-1 
'dents  of  Man  violence  —  ranging  from  cross 
burnings  to  the  harassment  of  blacks  by  armed 
groups  —  are  being  pursued  by  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation.  At  least  one  of  these  cases 


Is  before  a  Federal- grand  jury  in  Georgia. 

Some  critics  of  President  Reagan’s  broader 
civil  rights  policy  may  be  chagrined  at  the  credit 
his  Administration  is  earning  by  prosecuting 
Man  members,  but  other  advocates  of  cracking 
down  on  the  Man  see  no  point  in  quibbling  over 
the  politics  of  the  matter. 

“The  fact  is  that  Federal  prosecutors  are  going 
after  them,”  said  Morris  Dees,  an  attorney  with 
the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Cater  in  Montgom¬ 
ery.  Ala.,  and  a  longtime  adversary  of  the  Man. 
“All  of  these  indictments  make  the  Man  very 
waxy.  It  puts  a  lot  of  fear  in  them,  because  they 
don't  know  any  longer  who  they  can  trust.” 


Financial  Threats 


Mr.  Dees  is  no  idle  observer.  He  has  won  law¬ 
suits  challenging  Klan  activities  in  Alabama  and 
Texas.  And  in  what  maysignal  an  important  new 
partnership  in  combatting  racial  violence  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Dees  and  his  staff 
played  a  key  role  in  assembling  the  evidence  that 
led  to  the  indictments  In  the  Decatur  incident. 

As  part  of  a  dvil  damage  suit  filed  against  the 
Man  chapter  involved,  the  law  center  used  depo¬ 
sitions  and  the  threat  of  possible  financial  liabil¬ 
ity  to  cajole  from  rank-and-file  Klansmen  evi¬ 
dence  and  admissions  that  the  F.B.I.  had  been 
unable  to  gather  during  an  earlier  investigation. 

Mr.  Dees  has  high  praise  for  Daniel  Rinzel,  the 
Justice  Department's  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  civil  rights.  It  was  Mr.  Rinzel  who  re¬ 
opened  the  Decatur  investigation  and  who 
brought  charges  two  years  ago  in  the  .Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.,  case.  T here,  nine  members  of  the 
Man  and  the  American  Nazi  party  were  indicted 
for  their  role  in  disrupting  a  1976  anti-Man  rally 


in  which  five  demonstrators  were 

Though  Greensboro  defendants  were  acquitted 
in  April,  the  fact  that  there  were  Federal  indict¬ 
ments  in  both  the  Decatur  and  Greensboro  cases 
at  least  sends  a  dear  message  to  Klan  klaverns 
throughout  the  .  South  that  their  activities  are 
being  closely  monitored.  - 

That  scrutiny  comes  at  a  time  when  the  organi- 

zation  appears  to  be  enjoying  a  resurgence  of  ap¬ 
peal  among  poor  and  working-class  whites  In- 
creasing  competition  with  blacks  over  jobs,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  new  social  dynamic  created  by  fully 
integrated  public  schools,  continues  to  provide 
Han  groups  —  there  may  be  as  many  as.40  sepa-  . 
rate  organizations  —  with  new  recruits.  r*rr'- 

Accurate  estimates  of  Man  membership  are 
difficult  to  come  by;  historically,  Man  leaders 
have  refused  to  comment  on  the  numbered!  their 
followers.  But  Lyn  Wells,  director  of  the  Atlanta- 
based  National  Anti-Klan  Network  —  a  privately 
™nded  group  that  monitors  Han  activities  — 
says  membership  has  climbed  sharply  in  recent 
years  to  about  10,000.  Not  only  are  Man  raffles: 
move  common,  but  robed  members  now  regu- 
lariy  take  pan  in  Southern  voter  registration 
drives. designed  to  increase  the  number  of  white 
vcte^Man  membets  have  been  named  voting 
regotxexs  in  several  Alabama  counties  • 
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A  Sherpa  Looks  to  the  Summit 


The  New  York  Times  1  George  Tair.M 


The  United  States’  lead  sherpa,  W.  Allen  Wallis. 


The  president’s 
advance  man  in 
London  plans  to 
deflect  deficit 
criticism. 


By  NATHANIEL  C.  NASH 


SHERPA.  The  word  conjures  up 
images  of  a  rugged,  agile  Ti¬ 
betan  guide  leading  adventure¬ 
some  British  climbers  up  the  face  of 
Maun:  Everest.  In  the  warid  of  mod¬ 
ern  economics,  however,  the  term 
has  taken  on  a  more  genteel  meaning. 

Today’s  sheipas  are  the  seven  key 
government  aides  who  lead  their  na¬ 
tion’s  chief  executives  in  their  ascent 
to  the  world's  economic  summit. 
There,  the  leaders  of  the  world’s 
seven  largest  non -Communist  indus¬ 
trial  nations,  primed  for  both  the  ob¬ 
vious  and  the  arcane  questions  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  work  to  narrow  the  gap 
on  global  disagreements.  The  sherpas 
and  their  backup  teams  try  to  assure 
that  their  nations’  leaders  are  not  em¬ 
barrassed  by  surprises  at  the  highly 
publicized  meetings  —  and  to  see  that 
issues  most  important  to  their  chief 
executives  are  given  sufficient  airing. 

This  year,  the  10th  economic  sum¬ 
mit  conference  will  be  held  in  Lon¬ 
don,  starting  next  Thursday  and  end¬ 


ing  Saturday  night  with  a  state  ban¬ 
quet  at  Buckingham  Palace.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  President  Reagan,  the  leaders 
of  Britain,  Canada,  France.  Italy, 
Japan  and  West  Germany  will  attend. 
(The  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  also  sends  a  sherpa  and  its 


president.)  For  Mr.  Reagan,  it  will  be 
summit  No.  4.  And  for  his  lead 
sherpa,  W.  Allen  Wallis,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  it 
will  be  summit  No.  2. 

According  to  the  71-year-old  Mr. 
Wallis,  work  on  the  1984  meeting 


began  on  the  last  day  ct  the  ISS3  sum¬ 
mit  meeting  in  Williamsburg,  V.v. 
when  the  seven  sherpas  began  p:ar.- 
Ring  for  London.  The  stately.  seJ:-i.vr- 
tident  economist,  who  believes  «.n  fr?». 
market  capitalism  with  u  fervor 
rivaling  the  President's,  does  not 
peci  substantive  disagreements  th:> 
year  —  primarily  because  the  wori- 
economic  recovery  *s  proceeding 
apace  and  Europe  is  a  chief  benefici¬ 
ary.  Even  high  united  States  interest 
raies  and  big  budget  deficits  should 
not  cause  much  friction,  according  tc 
Mr.  Wall-s. 

But  despite  the  hundreds  of  hc-urs  of 
meetings  and  careful  Presidential 
briefings,  there  are  some  aspects  o: 
summitry  that  Mr.  Wallis  and  hi* 
counterparts  cannot  control.  The  in¬ 
formal  agenda  instituted  las:  year  a: 
Williamsburg  by  President  Re* gar. 
will  be  continued  this  year.  Half  o?  the 
meeting  time  in  London  will  involve 
only  the  seven  leaders  —  no  finance 
ministers,  no  foreign  ministers.  n:> 
sherpas  attending.  !•  will  perhips  bz 
in  those  times  that  the  bluntest  e::- 
pressions  of  concern  over  United 
States  economic  policy  will  be  voiced 
and  where  the  sherpa ‘s  preparations 
could  be  most  severely  tested. 

What  follows  are  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  asked  Mr.  Wallis  during  u  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  New  York. 

Q.  Whai  does  the  Administration 
hope  to  accomplish  in  London? 

A.  It  will  have  two  broad  goals.  One 
will  be  to  emphasize  that  the  recovery 
is  here  and  that  the  problem  now  is  to 
strengthen  the  recovery,  make  sure 
that  it  lasts,  make  sure  that  it  ss  non- 


What  Happened  to  the  Stock  Market? 


To  date,  1984  has  been  a 
bust  for  equities,  thanks 
mainly  to  rising  interest 
rates.  Pick  your  stocks 
carefully,  experts  say. 

By  VARTANIG  G.  VARTAN 


TUMBLING  prices  have  sent  both  the  stock 
and  band  markets  Into  turmoil  again, 
scarcely  a  year  after  they  were  finishing  the 
most  splendid  recovery  since  World  War  II.  As  a 
result,  a  nation  of  perplexed  investors  keeps  ask¬ 
ing: /‘What  went  wrong?’’  •  _  - 
It’s  fair  to  raise  the  questidh.After  all*  the  DOW  ‘ 
Jones  industrial  average  rose  to.  nearly  1,300  by 
the  end  of  last  year,  when  many  forecasts  called 
for  a  father  increase  to  between  1,400  and  1.500 
this  year.  Despite  a  spirited  rally  Friday,  the  Dow 
is  far  from  those  lofty  levels  and,  in  fact,  last  week 
traded  below  the  1,100  mark.  In  the  process  of  a 
painful,  drawn-out  "correction,"  as  it’s  called  on 
Wall  Street,  many  people  have  lost  whatever  prof¬ 
its  they  reaped  in  the  bull  market. 

And  while  some  analysts  can  still  find  individ¬ 
ual  stocks  or  industry  groups  they  like,  most  are 
being  cautious,  particularly  since  interest  rates 
have  been  creeping  up  to  levels  that  make  a  lot  of 
people  very  nervous. 

Stock  prices  usually  decline  in  May,  and  this 
month  they  have  lived  up  to  historical  precedent. 
But  the  market  also  has  a  habit  of  going  up  in  the 
final  two  years  of  a  Presidential  term.  So,  unless 
some  authoritative  action  is  taken  soon  to  turn 
things  around,  1984  can  be  a  year  that  rewrites  the 
record  books. 

That  can’t  be  a  comforting  thought  to  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration.  No  one  knows  how  voters  in 
this  Presidential  election  year  will  react  if  the 
Dow  Jones  industrials  plunge  below  1,000,  say,  or 
if  yields  on  long-term  Treasury  bonds  escalate  to 
15  percent  by  this  summer. 

It  is  those  rising  yields  that  many  expert 
blame  for  knocking  equity  prices  into  a  cocked 
hat. 

Last  autumn,  with  the  recession  nearing  its  end, 
Wall  Street  professionals  and  Main  Street  inves¬ 
tors  alike  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
prosperous  1984.  The  economy,  in  fact,  has  re¬ 
covered  sharply,  the  unemployment  rate  has 
plummeted  and  inflation  is  still  apparently  being 
held  in  check.  Corporate  profits,  meanwhile,  have 
climbed. 

But  interest  rates  were  always  the  unknown 
quantity.  There  was  at  least  some  hope  that  inter¬ 
est  rates,  although  at  record  levels  for  the  early 
stages  of  an  economic  recovery,  would  decline  as 
this  year  progressed.  But  rates  turned  up,  fed  by 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Hie  Market  and  Rates 


Comparing  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  with  movements  in  yields  of  £ 

14%—  30-year  Treasury  bonds,  monthly  closes.  — 1303 


fears  that  inflation  was  not  dead  but  only  slumber¬ 
ing,  and  by  worry  about  the  Federal  budget  defi¬ 
cit. 

Last  week,  long-term  Treasury  bonds,  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government,  traded  briefly  at  price  levels  to  yield 
14  percent.  In  the  middle  of  January,  when  prices 
of  blue-chip  stocks  still  remained  strong,  the  re¬ 
turn  on  these  bonds  was  barely  above  1 1.5  percent. 
The  steady  increase  in  interest  rates  has  widened 
the  “yield  gap”  between  equities  and  quality  debt 
issues.  Thus  stock  prices,  save  for  brief  rallies, 
have  spent  most  of  the  first  five  months  of  1984 
going  down  as  investors  moved  their  funds  into 
Treasuries  and  other  fixed-income  instruments  — 
or  simply  sold  their  equities  in  order  to  raise  cash. 

The  resulting  damage  in  the  stock  market  has 
been  particularly  severe  in  speculative  over-the- 
counter  issues  and  in  stocks  oriented  to  high  tech¬ 
nology  and  medical  care. 

Even  International  Business  Machines  Corpo¬ 
ration,  regarded  as  the  bellwether  of  the  bull  mar¬ 
ket,  fell  last  week  to  its  lowest  price  in  12  months. 
Hundreds  of  other  issues  trading  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  met  the  .lame  fate. 

Still,  there  are  attractive  stocks  to  buy  at  the 
present  time  for  investors  with  a  conservative 
bent,  according  to  William  G.  Garrison,  president 
of  Garrison,  Keogh  &  Company,  a  money  manage¬ 
ment  firm  in  New  York  City.  He  favors  issues  sell¬ 
ing  at  modest  price-earnings  ratios  and  showing 
good  prospects  for  profit  gains  in  1984. 

Mr.  Garrison's  choices  include  two  regional 
banks — Dominion  Bankshares  and  United  Jersey 
Banks — along  with  three  food  wholesalers  —  Ma¬ 
lone  &  Hyde,  Fleming  Companies  and  Wetterau 
Inc.  In  the  retail  area,  he  likes  Dillard  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Heck’s  Inc.  and  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company.  In  the  over-the-counter  market,  his 
choices  include  Precision  Cast  parts  —  "it  stands 


to  benefit  from  increased  spending  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  military  aircraft"  —  and  Owens  &  Minor, 
a  hospital  supply  and  drug  distributor  in  the 
Southeast. 

Elsewhere,  some  technical  market  analysts  are 
exercising  caution,  and  are  forecasting  a  decline 
soon  in  the  Dow  to  somewhere  between  the  1.050 
and  1,100  area.  At  Smith  Barney,  Harris  Uphain  a 
Company,  analysts  consider  only  3  cut  of  8S  stock 
groups  as  “buys"  on  the  basis  of  technical  ap¬ 
praisal.  The  favored  3  are  foods,  soft-drink  bever¬ 
ages  and  metal-and-glass  containers. 

“It  will  still  take  a  turn  in  the  bond  market  i  o 
trigger  a  meaningful  recovery  in  stocks,"  said 
Robert  Farrell,  chief  market  analyst  for  Merrili 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc. 

"We  have  seen  these  periods  before,"  he  added. 
“The  Penn  Central  crisis  in  1970;  the  Franklin  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  failure  in  1974;  the  silver  crisis  in 
1980,  and  the  Drysdale  scandal  in  1982  were  all 
highly  emotional  scares." 

In  the  past,  each  crisis  had  its  turning  point 
after  an  event,  usually  in  the  form  of  some  overt 
action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  took  piece 
outside  of  the  securities  market  and  rejuvenated 
the  faith  of  investors. 

But  such  acts  are  most  effective  in  the  teeth  of 
an  economic  recession  or  when  the  threat  of 
wholesale  bankruptcies  is  looming,  At  present,  i: 
is  difficult  to  imagine  other  speedy  remedies  — 
concrete  moves  by  Congress,  for  example,  in- 
produce  meaningful  cuts  in  the  budget  deficit  — 
coming  in  time  to  rescue  the  markets.  Similarly, 
any  slowdown  in  economic  growth  that  could 
allow  the  Fed  to  nudge  rates  lower  is  no:  likely  to 
become  apparent  for  months. 

The  present  situation  is  complicated  further  by 
the  fear  of  some  yei-to-be-discovered  crisis  in  the 
nation's  banking  system. 


A  Healthy  Spurt  for  Stocks  and  Bonds 


Stocks  and  bonds  posted  big  gains, 
ending  a  long  period  of  gloom.  The 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  closed 
17.25  points  higher  cm  the  week,  to 
reach  1*124.35,  after  rising  a  remark¬ 
able  19.50  points  on  Friday.  The  opti¬ 
mism  over  a  break  in  climbing  inter¬ 
est  rates  that  fueled  the  stock  market 
rise  also  helped  bond  prices,  which 
rose  sharply.  The  bellwether  13y4  per¬ 
cent  Treasury  bond  due  in  2014  was 
offered  at  98  late  Friday  to  yield  133 
percent,  after  trading  at  94  22-32  last 
Tuesday  to  yield  14  percent. 

The  Index  of  Leading  Economic  In¬ 
dicators  rose  a  slight  five-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  April,  which  analysts  gen¬ 
erally  called  a  sign  of  an  easing,  but 
still  expanding,  economy.  The  index, 
which  is  supposed  to  forecast  what 
«hit  happen  in  the  overall  economy  in 
six  to  nine  months,  had  fallen  in 
March,  and  the  slight  April  increase 
was  far  less  than  the  earlier,  booming 
increases  of  last  year.  Partly  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  Henry  Kaufman,  the  Salomon 
Brothers  chief  economist,  said  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  ease  up  on 
money  supply  growth.  That  predic¬ 


tion  triggered  the  stock  and  bond 
rally. 

The  United  States  trade  deficit, 
meanwhile,  soared  18  percent  in 
April,  to  a  record  9122  billion.  The 
figures  pointed  up  the  difference  in 
the  pace  of  recovery  In  the  United 
States  economy  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  With  the  dollar 
mainrAining  its  strength,  imports  are 
outpacing  American  exports.  That 
has  been  especially  hard  on  such  do¬ 
mestic  industries  as  steel  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  which  have  been  struggling 
against  cheaper  Imports.  Some  ana¬ 
lysts  blame  the  Federal  budget  defi¬ 
cits  for  driving  up  interest  rates,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  trade  deficit,  but  others 
point  out  that  the  cheaper  foreign 
goods  hold  inflation  in  check.  The 
deficit  has  been  widening  since  the  re¬ 
cession  ended  in  November  1982. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  for¬ 
mally  announced  a  plan  that  would  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  yen  on  interna- 
ti  r»nai  currency  market.  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  stimulate  United 
States  business  investment  in  Japan, 
arid  would  broaden  foreign  participa¬ 


tion  in  the  financial  markets  through 
expanded  Euroyen  trading.  A  higher 
yen  would  make  Japanese  exports 
more  expensive,  pleasing  United 
States  industries  that  have  been  bard 
hit  by  a  flood  of  Japanese  goods.  But 
some  economists  said  the  agreement 
was  merely  addressing  symptoms, 
and  would  not  cure  the  underlying  ill¬ 
ness:  an  overvalued  dollar  and  huge 
trade  deficits. 

A  falloff  In  military  orders  led  to  a 

3.6  percent  drop  in  factory  orders; 
even  without  the  military  category, 
total  orders  would  have  fallen  slight¬ 
ly.  The  unemployment  rate  fell  to  7.4 
percent,  the  lowest  in  more  than  three 
years.  Farmers  got  less  money  for 
their  goods  in  April,  and  sales  of  new 
homes  dropped  4.9  percent.  Spending 
on  new  construction  rose  five-tenths 
of  1  percent.  Orders  for  machine  tools 
rose  23  percent  in  April,  but  analysts 
pointed  out  that  the  industry  is  still 
suffering  because  of  imports. 

Teledyne's  move  to  buy  back  all  the 

8.7  million  shares  it  was  tendered  was 
not  a  great  surprise.  Although  the 


electronics  company’s  buyback  offer 
was  for  5  million  shares,  analysts 
have  speculated  that  Teledyne's 
chairman,  Henry  E.  Singleton,  would 
make  more  buyback  offers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  and  earnings  of  the 
Outstanding  shares.  Indeed,  since  the 
latest  buyback  was  announced  two 
weeks  ago.  Teledyne’s  share  price 
has  risen  by  almosi  a  third.  The  51.74 
billion  cost  of  the  buyback  also  de¬ 
pletes  its  cash  reserves,  making  i:  a 
less  attractive  target. 

American  Stores  offered  $721  mil¬ 
lion  for  Jewel  Stores,  which  has  been 
positioning  itself  io  fight  any  takeover 
Offers.  Jewel,  which  operates  more 
than  1,000  grocery  stores  and  drug¬ 
stores,  said  American  Stores'  offer 
was  unfriendly. 

Revlon,  the  giant  cosmetics  manu¬ 
facturer,  may  be  bought  by  an  inves¬ 
tor  group  in  a  leveraged  buyout  that 
could  amount  to  $1.8  billion.  Included 
in  the  group,  according  to  reports,  is 
Martin  E.  Revson,  a  former  Revlon 
executive  whose  split  with  his  broth¬ 
er,  Diaries,  led  to  the  founding  of  a 
rival  cosmetics  company. 
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and  make  sure  that  it 
:ne  res:  of  the  world  as 
r_::diy  as  possible. 

Tr.i  '..Tr^r  big  goal  will  be  to 
?r rr-r>£: her.  the  world  trading  system 
ir.-i  fir.ar.ce  system  by  keeping  mar- 
uren  and  opening  some  that 
never  have  been  open,  such  as  in  the 
de\  *;:•?. ng  oountnas  and  in  Japan. 

Q.  V/ba:  objections  will  the  other 
court ries  raise  to  American  eco- 
tiuir.ic  policy? 

A  1  ier.’!  think  there  will  be  really 
oas  ihsi^rc-emenis  on  major  issues. 
: : “i: IL-.  there  will  be  differences  about 
cChieve  various  goals.  For  ex- 
amp.e.  :JrJ:rc  States  is  convinced 
*.hj: ■.rr.pertaiii  to  get  a  firm  deci- 
is  > -~r.  as  possible  from  the 
G.-VIT  rc-L-r-era!  Agreement  on  Tar¬ 
iff?  .-.nd  “ridel  en  launching  the  work 
?jr  2  r.?-.v  r:  .Ltd  of  multilateral  trade 

O.  Which  would  do  what? 

A  V  would  have  to  deal  with  a 
s  j:  :f  issues  '.ha;  the  preceding  rounds 
hi".  --  no:  dealt  with.  The  other  ones 
were  confined  largely  to  tariffs  on 
manufactured  products.  Now,  we 
need  to-  consider  such  physical  re- 
strat n:?  quotas,  which  have  come 

‘ .  r-p1. -ce  tariffs  in  recent  years.  We 
It.-n::  them  in  some  way.  We 
.sl.se  ::eej  ro  open  up  more  markets 
f  r  .siricaitura!  products  and  serv- 

I  :*e  modern  economies  are  becom- 
r*  rn'ce  ?;r.d  more  service-oriented 
arc  :r:rre  :?  :to  provision  in  the  GATT 
rr.j; reaming  open  markets  for 
sif.-vi  :es  —  things  like  banking,  insur- 
ar.:=.  management  consulting,  engi- 
si-rv’ces  and  so  on. 

And  then  they  need  to  deal  with 
.j.vjrr.mer.t  subsidies,  such  as  the 
£:r?rear.  subsidies  for  agricultural 
.vnich  have  become  more 
important  in  international  trade  than 
ra rifts  used  to  be. 

I:  g-..:rg  to  teke  a  lot  of  work  even 
:<•  ft  art  a  round.  That  is,  you  cannot 
Jt-ir:  a  round  like  that  until  you  get 
pretty  a-.»d  agreement  on  what  the 
problems  are  and  what  the  range  of 
losai-Se  s-'-iu:tonsis  that  people  might 

ij. 

Hew  far  away  from  a  new  round 
of  international  trade  calks  do  you 
think  you  are? 

A.  ’Ve  would  hope  that  the  GATT 
tf-Vuic  decide  by  the  end  of  '85  to 
launch  :r.c  work  for  a  new  round.  But 
even  if  they  do  it,  l  doubt  that  they 
can  stnrt  the  negotiations  before  ’87. 

Q,  So  wha;  esn  the  summit  hope  to 
accomplish? 

A.  Ve  would  like  to  get  the  heads  of 
state  to  urge  the  GATT  to  make  a 
decision  by  the  end  of  '85  on  going 
ahead  with  a  new  multilateral  trade 

nesciiiaiions. 

Q-  Do  you  think  you  will  have  a 
pret'err.  getting  them  to  agree  to 
that? 

A.  Well,  some  countries  want  to  and 
some  don’:. 

0.  Sfbo  would  be  against  it? 

A.  That  is  fairly  public  information. 
In  the  European  Economic  Com- 
rr.ur.iiy,  France  and  Italy  are  resist¬ 
in'.  The  Japanese  first  floated  the 
idea.  W-  welcomed  it.  The  Germans 
co.  The  British  do. 

Q.  why  would  the  French  oppose  a 
new  GATT  round? 

A.  We'.i,  France  has  always  been 
cuit?  o  protectionist  country,  ai- 
ihnugn  they  deny  it.  And  I  think  they 
rr-vc-  the  feeling  that  they  have  lagged 
In  modem  high-technology  products, 
behir.i  ’.he  Japanese  and  the  United 
Statas  —  and  l  guess  they  have.  So 
they  probably  feel  they  would  be  at  a 
ctmpi-:itive  disadvantage  if  we 
stoned  major  talks  on  breaking  down 
irod-r  restraints. 

The  French  have  not  said,  “No, 
well  -ever  do  that.”  If  they  had,  we 
wcuia  r.c.c  be  considering  it  seriously. 


They’ll  consider  it.  But  they’ll  have 
some  arguments  against  :i,  which 
will  show  just  how  slow  you  have  to  go 
in  starting  a  new  trade  round. 

Q.  Are  you  expecting  strong  objec¬ 
tions  from  the  other  countries  as  to 
the  size  of  the  United  Stares  Federal 
budget  deficit? 

A.  Not  a  lot,  because  that  is  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black.  The  other 
countries  are  going  to  be  sensitive  io 
the  fact  that  their  deficits  as  percent¬ 
ages  of  their  gross  national  products 
are  on  the  whole  as  large  as  ours,  i 
think  they  will  be  a  bit  concerned. 
They  will  be  saying  that  the  deficit 
has  pushed  interest  rates  and  the  dol¬ 
lar  up.  As  you  know.  Marty  r  eldstein 
thinks  that  is  a  factor.  3ut  1  don't 
think  deficits  cause  rates  to  rise  and 
other  economists  around  in  Washing¬ 
ton  don't  seem  to  share  that  view  ei¬ 
ther. 

Q.  You're  talking  about  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  economists,  aren’t  you? 

A.  Yes,  but  it  does  not  matter.  High 
interest  rates  are  without  a  doubt  a 
problem  because  they  increase  the 
problem  of  debt  service  lor  the  less- 
developed  countries.  But  they  are  not 
caused  by  the  deficit.  I  think  a  large 
factor  in  the  rise  of  interest  rates  is 
the  boom  in  economic  activity  —  the 
demand  for  resources  to  invest  is 
pushing  rates  up. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
boom  in  economic  activity  is  expand¬ 
ing  the  market  for  exports  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  nations  and  the  less-devel¬ 
oped  countries,  and  that  is  very  much 
to  their  advantage.  We  have  made 
some  preliminary  calculations  that 
show  in  the  case  of  one  L.D.C.  that  a  1 
percent  increase  in  its  exports 
sparked  by  economic  expansion  will 
probably  more  than  offset  the  effects 
of  a  1  percent  rise  in  interest  rates. 

Q.  But  does  that  justify  high  inter¬ 
est  rates? 

A.  Of  course  they  would  be  better 
off  if  they  could  have  the  increase  in 
exports  and  a  decrease  in  interest 
rates.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  before 
you  say  the  increase  ir.  interest  rates 
is  going  to  throw  them  into  a  tailspin, 
you  want  to  look  at  what  is  associated 
with  it.  The  rise  in  interest  rates  is  a 
consequence  of  the  big  -increase  in 
economic  activity,  which  in  turn  in¬ 
creases  their  export  markets,  which 
in  turn  makes  it  easier  for  them  to 
service  their  debt  problem. 

Q.  What  will  Mr.  Reagan  say  if  the 
other  nations  want  to  talk  seriously 
about  lowering  Interest  rates?  Will  be 
say  there  is  nothing  the  United  States 
can  do  but  just  let  the  market  oper¬ 
ate? 

A.  I  don’t  know  what  he  will  say.  I 
would  say  for  myself  that  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  other  countries  have 
in  mind.  If  they  think  having  the  Fed 
increase  the  quantity  of  money  would 
lower  interest  rates,  I  think  they  have 
got  it  backwards.  Nowadays,  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  market  is  supersensitive 
to  the  prospects  for  inflaton.  Even 
though  inflation  is  under  control,  the 
markets  just  don’t  believe  it  is  going 
to  stay  under  control. 

So  the  markets  are  going  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  anything  that  suggests 
there  is  going  to  be  an  increase  in 
inflation. 

Q.  Will  the  United  States  be  pressed 
to  Intervene  more  frequently  on  cur¬ 
rency  markets? 

A.  No.  The  most  the  other  countries 
do  now  is  say  that  in  disorderly  mar¬ 
kets  we  should  maybe  intervene  to 
smooth  them  out.  And  once  in  awhile 
we  do  that  in  a  small  way.  3ut  nobody 
knows  whether  when  something 
starts  in  the  currency  markets  it  is  a 
temporary  turbulence  or  a  perma¬ 
nent  change  setting  in.  And  the  mar¬ 
ket  knows  that  better  than  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  ever  know  it  —  and  the 
market  knows  it  faster. 
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aid  Back,  at  the  Summit 


li  only  there  were  a  hidden  agenda  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  summit  in  London  this  week.  The  public 
agenda  promises  little  more  than  another  pledge  to 
reduce  trade  barriers,  and  no  action  on  limp 
growth,  rising  interest  rates  and  the  “debt  bomb’*  in 
the  third  world. 

These  annual  summits  bring  together  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  seven  strongest  non-Communist  countries 
—  the  United  States,  Japan,  Canada,  West  Germa¬ 
ny,  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  It’s  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  focus  political  minds  on  global  eco¬ 
nomics.  But  too  often,  the  opportunity  is  trampled 
by  national  posturing  and  domestic  politics. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if,  rather  than 
badger  each  other  for  three  days,  these  leaders 
would  try  to  help  each  other  solve  their  problems. 
Instead  of  complaining  endlessly  about  America’s 
big  budget  deficits,  for  instance,  when  will  the  allies 
offer  to  shoulder  more  of  the  cost  of  defense? 


It  is  widely  predicted  that  the  London  summit 
will  produce  no  such  progress.  How  could  it?  The 
leader  of  the  strongest  economy  in  the  world  is  run¬ 
ning  far  re-eiection  and  he  isn't  about  to  concede 
he's  done  anything  wrong  in  the  last  three  years.  In¬ 
deed,  an  aide  says,  he’s  feeling  “laid  back”  about 
Lie  meeting.  That’s  hardly  appropriate.  This  year’s 
problems  are  potentially  more  serious  than  any  con¬ 
fronting  the  nine  previous  summits. 

The  debt  bomb  heads  the  list.  As  interest  rates 
rise,  so  does  resentment  over  crushing  indebted¬ 
ness,  especially  among  Latin  American  debtors. 
This  could  be  a  flash  point.  The  Europeans  are  more 
ii'.isry  about  i:  than  the  President  is,  and  will  prop¬ 


erly  press  him  for  agreement  on  some  kind  of  relief 
—  a  cap  on  interest  rates,  longer  term  loans  or  in¬ 
creased  direct  aid.  Interest  rates  are  rising  because 
the  financial  world  is  frightened,  particularly  by 
what’s  happening  in  the  United  States  —  its  budget 
deficits,  its  soaring  Imbalance  of  trade,  teetering 
banks  and  weak  securities  markets. 

But  not  all  the  blame  falls  on  the  United  States. 
The  Western  European  countries  aren’t  doing 
enough,  collectively  or  individually,  to  energize 
their  own  economies,  and  Japan  continues  to  over¬ 
protect  its  market  and  its  currency.  In  addition,  the 
Iraq-Iran  war  now  threatens  oil  supplies,  particu¬ 
larly  for  Europe  and  Japan. 

Economic  problems  are  mutual  and  need 
mutual  solutions.  The  President  may  minimize  the 
connection,  but  when  the  United  States  borrows 
heavily  to  finance  budget  deficits,  it  pushes  up  inter¬ 
est  rates.  That  sucks  money  into  the  U.S.  and  drives 
up  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  strength  of  the  dollar, 
in  turn,  hurts  exports,  swells  imports  and  inevitably 
breeds  pressure  for  protection. 

Mr.  Reagan  can  say,  correctly,  that  the  best 
cure  for  what  ails  industrial  and  developing  nations 
alike  is  worldwide  recovery.  He  can  legitimately 
boast  that  his  country’s  expansion  is  leading  the 
way.  He  cannot  promise,  however,  that  it  will  be 
strong  enough  long  enough ;  there’s  mounting  doubt 
that  it  will  be. 

A  nervous  world  still  awaits  evidence  that  he’s 
prepared  to  act  meaningfully  against  his  budget 
deficits  before  they  wreck  growth.  In  other  words, 
higher  taxes  and  lower  defense  outlays  —  a  radical 
reordering  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  priorities.  It’s  no  time 
for  any  leader  to  be  “laid  back.” 


Why  Calls  Should  Cost  a  Quarter 


A  quarter  for  a  coin  phone? 

. .  ^Local.  .calls,  frqnfl  fjpubhf.  phone  already,  cost  a 

quarterlp  Instates  "and -jO  cents  in  13  others/But 
rke" nTars  deeply  attached  to  the  dime  call, 
^eveif  Sines  m  T4  years,  politically  minded  regula¬ 
tors  have  denied  appeals  for  an  increase. 

Some  intracity  calls  were  finally  designated  to 
cost  30  cents,  but  most  still  go  for  a  dime,  the  same 
price  charged  in  1951.  So  New  York  Telephone  is 
back,  asking  for  a  quarter,  and  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  Public  Service  Commission  should  re¬ 
lent.  Pay-phone  service  costs  the  company  nearly 
three  times  the  dime  it  charges.  There  is  simply  no 
justification  for  requiring  all  other  phone  users  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

When  New  York’s  pay-phone  calls  wait  from  a 
nickel  to  a  dime,  a  first-class  letter  cost  3  cents  and 
a  subway  ride  15  cents.  Why,  then,  the  emotional' 
resistance  to  paying  more  for  a  call? 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  protesters  could  claim 
tha(  an  additional  charge  might  jeopardize  public 


today,  almost  ail  pay  phones  allow  emergency  dial¬ 


ing  without  any  coin,  and  the  remaining  6  percent 
will  be  converted  within  two  years. 

New  York  Attorney  General  Robert  Abrams 
has  another  objection.  He  says  higher  coin-phone 
charges  would  harm  the  poor,  who  lack  phones  of 
their  own.  Yet  97  percent  of  all  New  Yorkers,  includ¬ 
ing  most  poor  people,  have  access  to  a  home  phone. 
And  the  overwhelming  majority  of  pay-phone  calls 
are  made  by  people  of  average  means  or  better  — 
travelers  and  people  en  route  to  work. 

Keeping  pay  phones  cheap  means  offsetting  the 
losses  with  an  extra  $1.20  monthly  charge  on  all 
other  phones.  Most  of  the  beneficiaries  of  that  are 
middle-income  customers,  and  some  of  the  biggest 
losers  are  poor  people  with  home  phones.  The  bet¬ 
ter,  more  direct  way  to  assure  universal  access  to  a 
phone  is  to  approve  the  proposed  “lifeline”  service, 
offering  home  phones  and  a  severely  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  for  about  $4  a  month. 

Easy  access  to  coin  phones  is  an  invaluable  con¬ 
venience.  But  there’s  no  reason  to  keep  asking 
homeowners  in  Plattsburg  and  shopkeepers  in  the 
Bronx  to  subsidize  the  convenience  of  commuters  at 
Grand  Central  Terminal. 


QY\ 


wer  to  the  People,  Privately 


The  Mokelumne  River  hydro  complex  near 
Lake  Tahoe  provides  low-cost  power  to  3.5  million 
customers  c:  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Compa¬ 
ny.  New  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  is  asking  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  transfer  all  the  hydropower  to 
its  4C.GGS  municipal  electric  co-op  customers. 

Common  sense  suggests  that  the  extremely 
cheap  power  from  this  Federal  project,  worth  $45 
million  a  year,  should  be  shared  as  widely  as  possi¬ 
ble.  But  a  legal  loophole  gives  Santa  Clara  an  inside 
track  to  the  bonanza,  in  fact,  unless  the  law  is 
changed,  ISS  Federal  hydropower  systems  will  be 
vulnerable  :o  takeovers  by  small,  publicly  owned 
utilities  ir  the  next  ten  years. 

Private  utilities  operate  some  300  Federal  hy¬ 
dropower  dams  under  50-year  licenses.  These  regu¬ 
lated  utilities  must  pass  on  the  benefits  of  low-cost 
power  to  consumers.  Many  of  the  dams  were  built  in 
the  30 's  and  40’s  and  the  licenses  are  starting  to 
come  up  for  renewal.  Under  an  ambiguously 
worded  provision  of  a  1920  law,  publicly  owned  utili¬ 
ties  seem  to  have  preferential  rights  to  the  power. 


Not  surprisingly,  private  licensees  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  millions  of  customers  are  pressing 
Congress  to  amend  the  law. 

The  ideal  reform  —  one  desired  by  neither  pri¬ 
vate  utilities  that  have  the  hydropower  now  nor  the 
municipal  co-ops  that  hope  to  get  it  —  would  auction 
off  expired  licenses  to  the  highest  bidder.  That  way, 
all  Americans  would  share  the  benefits  of  hydro- 
power,  which  typically  costs  one-tenth  as  much  as 
electricity  generated  from  oil. 

Bat  a  free-raarket  solution  holds  little  appeal  to 
Congress.  No  organized  interest  would  benefit  very 
much.  The  next-best  approach  is  more  politically 
practical:  Spread  the  cheap  hydropower  as  widely 
as  possible.  Since  current  private  licensees  serve 
many  times  more  people  than  the  municipal  co-ops 
angling  to  replace  them,  they  should  be  given 
preference  in  license  renewal. 

With  the  support  of  the  Reagan  Administration, 
a  bill  to  do  just  that  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Richard  Shelby  of  Alabama  and  100  co¬ 
sponsors.  More  power  to  them. 
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Fighting  Words 


Battling  the  Censor 

One  day  iasi  week  somebody  set  up 
a  card  table  heaped  with  posters  and 
buttons  near  one  of  the  lions  guarding 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  Pass¬ 
ers-by  were  invited  to  sign  a  petition 
protesting  certain  Federal  policies,! 
2nd  cuite  a  few  did. 

Only  a  few  yards  away,  inside  the 
library,  is  a  remarkable  record  of 
moments  when  the  privilege  those 
passers-by  took  for  granted  came' 
dose  to  disappearing.  It's  a  show 
called  “Censorship:  500  Years  Of; 
Conflict,”  and  it  ranges  from  con¬ 
demned  .16th-century  vernacular  ver¬ 
sions  of  .the  Bible  to  photographs  of 
book  burnings  in  Hitler's  Germany. 

Clarence  D arrow  is  there,  defend¬ 
ing  a  Mr.  Scopes  for  teaching  Charles 
Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Darwin  is  still  in  trouble, 


however,  in  Texas.  Mark  Twain's 
"The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Firm”  was  kept  out  of  the  Concord, 
Mass.,  public  library  by  Louisa  May 
Alcott.  A  few  years  ago  Hiick  Finn 
was  nearly  kicked  out  of  the  Fairfax. 
Va.,  public  schools. 

“Censorship:  500  Years  Of  Con¬ 
flict”  doesn’t  celebrate  the  end  of  a 
battle  but  an  ongoing  struggle.  In 
many  places,  pitting  ideas  in  other 
people's  beads  is  still  a  crime.  But  the 
library  itself,  the  exhibit  —  and  that 
card  table  —  are  evidence  of  tight. 


Cachinnation 

We  know  what  to  do  at  a  square 
dance  when  the  caller  boilers  “Alle- 
mande  left l  Allemande  right!”  But 
we  didn't  know  how  to  speUit  until  we 
read  how  a  youngster  got  it  wrangle. 


the  National  Spelling  Bee.  Perusing 
the  list  cf  words  that  stumped  145  of 
the  150  contestants,  we  found  plenty 
we  couldn’t  spell,  or  even  define. 

What  should  one  do  is  a  purga? 
Stay  indoors.  It's  a  bad  snowstorm. 
How  does  your  olecranon  feel  after 
lingering  too  long  on  a  bar?  Probably 
weak.  It's  part  of  your  elbow,  if  cne 
put  an  agave  in  an  ogive,  would  it 
cause  cachinnation?  No.  Putting  a 
flower  in  an  arch  shod  da';  cause 
“loud  or  immoderate  laughter.” 

Daniel  Greenbiatt,  a  13-year-old 
Virginian,  reached  the  final  round 
through  isthmus,  evulsion,  asteno- 
oasia,  patrix,  schefflera,  amblyopia, 
perigee,  anorexia,  burgoo  and  to. 
whee.  His  winning  word  was  iage  — 
which,  after  endless  hours  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  winter  Olympics,  even  we 
could  have  spelled.  But  we  wouldn’t 
have  made  It  dial  far. 


Path  to  Persian  Gulf  Peace  Without  U.S.  'Six-Gun 


To  ihe  Editor: 

It  :s  difficult  to  know  how  best  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  errors  and  distortions  of  re¬ 
ality  in  "Press  Iran  to  Talk  Peace," 
the  May  23  Op-Ed  article  by  Eric 
Davis  and  Nicolas  Gavrielides,  be¬ 
cause  their  apparent  purpose — to  en¬ 
gage  the  United  States  and  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  in  a  mediation  effort 
in  ihe  sad  Iranian-Iraqi  conflict  —  is 
thoroughly  laudable.  But  no  peace  ef¬ 
fort  can  be  successful  unless  it  is 
based  on  some  semblance  of  reality. 

Both  the  Shah  then  and  the  Ayatol¬ 
lah  now  have  much  to  answer  for 
their  seif-absorption,  parochialism, 
poor  planning  and  use  of  terror  to  con¬ 
trol  an  unhappy  people.  But  to  add  to 
these  sins  some  imagined  "geopoliti¬ 
cal  and  economic  drive”  to  impose 
“an  imperium  on  die  gulf’  is  as  un¬ 
necessary  as  it  is  inaccurate. 

True,  the  Shah  overarmed  his  na¬ 
tion,  at  great  expense  to  economic 
development  goals,  but  the  Sultan  of 
Oman  invited  Iranian  forces  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  Omani  and  British  forces  to 


suppress  the  Dhofar  rebellion.  And 
they  left  when  the  job  was  done. 

Iran  has  and  will  continue  to  have 
an  interest  in  gulf  security,  but  to 
think  of  the  Khomeini  regime  as 
driven  by  such  a  goal  is  to  attribute  to 
it  a  rationality  and  a  capability  that 
manifestly  do  not  exist. 

Moreover,  let  us  be  dear:  it  was 
Iraq  that  attacked  Iran  in  1980;  using 
as  an  excuse  a  relatively  technical 
and  minor  issue  over  where  in  the 
southern  waterway,  the  Shatt  AJ- 
Arab,  the  boundary  between  the  two 
States  should  be.  To  assert  or  even 
imply  that,  the  Khomeini  regime 
started  this  conflict  because  of  a 
desire  to  gain  control  of  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  delta  is  simply  wrong. 
Hunger  is  not  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
the  terrible  ills  the  people  of  Iran 
have  been  suffering  in  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century. 

The  Davis-Gavrielides  article  never 
mentions  President  Hussein  of  Iraq  — 
not  well-known  for  espousal  of  demo¬ 
cratic  principles,  open  government 


A  War  That  Makes  Politics  Go  in  Circles 


To  the  Editor: 

A  current  Egyptian  joke  has  it  that 
when  Arab  politics  was  programmed 
and  fed  into  a  computer,  the  com¬ 
puter  wept.  Drew  Middleton’s  mili¬ 
tary  analysis  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
(May  22)  demonstrates  why. 

Several  years  ago,  our  Government 
decided  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  42  F-15’s, 
very  advanced  fighter  planes.  Israel 
and  Israel's  American  friends  object¬ 
ed.  But  they  were  told  that  these 
planes  were  meant  to  protect  the 
strategic  oil  facilities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  sale  went  through. 

Now  the  threat  comes  from  Iran. 
According  to  Mr.  Middleton,  Iran  has 
now  only  15  F-4  Phantoms,  more  than 
15  years  old  and  no  match  for  the 
F-15*s.  (Iran  also  has  five  serviceable 
F-I4*s,  but  they  can  only  be  used  for 
reconnaissance.)  We  have  our  own 
fancy  Awacs  surveillance  planes 
flying  around  the  gulf,  keeping  track 
of  all  Iranian  and  other  planes  for 
miles  around. 

So  why,  one  asks,  can’t  the  42  Saudi 
F-15's,  with  guidance  from  our  recon¬ 
naissance  planes,  shoot  down  any  Ira-  ■ 
nian  plane  that  approaches  a  tanker 
in  international  waters?  The  answer, 
according  to  Mr.  Middleton,  is  that 
“the  Saudis  are  unlikely,  for  political 
reasons,  to  use  their  air  power 
against  Iran.”  The  reason  for  their 
hesitation  in  using  their  own  planes  to 
protea  their  own  tankers  is  the 
“impact  of  such  action  on  the  Arab 
nations'  Shiite  populations.” 

If  that  is  not  enough  to  make  the 
computer  scream,  one  can  go  further. 

Some  of  our  leaders  suggest  that 
our  planes  could  do  the  shooting  and 
the  patrolling,  but  we  need  an  airport. 
This  way.  we  tell  the  Saudis,  you  get 
your  money,  the  Japanese  get  their 
oil  and  we  get  the  pleasure  of  shooting 


down  what  we  sold  to  the  Shah. 

But  again  the  answer  is  negative. 
We  cannot  have  the  use  of  an  airport 
even  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Japan.  We  are  friends  of  Israel,  and 
that  makes  not  only  the  Shiites  but 
other  Arabs  angry. 

Unfortunately,  Arab  politicians  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  the  art  of  tor¬ 
turing  computers.  Two  days  after  Mr. 
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Middleton’s  article  appeared,  our  own 
leaders  decided  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia 
1,200  antiaircraft  Stinger  missiles. 

Again  they  aren’t  supposed  to  use 
them  against  the  Israelis,  they  can’t 
-use  them  against  Shiites  and  by  the 


and  devotion  to  mediation  as  a  solution 
for  international  disagreements-  It 
was  presumably  he  who  miscalculated 
the  reaction  of  the  largely  Arabic¬ 
speaking  population  of  the  Khuastau 
province  of  Iran  to  the  liberating 
forces  of  a  “aster”  Arab  country. 

There  is.  enough  blame  to  go 
around,  certainly.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  current  situation  is  in  nobody's 
best  interest.  But  the  United  States 
Government  is  thoroughly  mistrusted 
by  both  Iranians  and  Arabs,- for- dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  What  then  is  in  our 
best  interests? 

In  view  of  the  U.S.  and  Western  ex¬ 
acerbation  of.  the  Lebanese  civil  war, 
the  neutral  gulf  states  are  understand¬ 
ably  reluctant  to  engage  is  a  military 
“defense”  of  the  gulf,  especially  one 
involving  a  military  presence. 

The  United  States  should  listen  to 
these  objections  and  switch  its  efforts 
to  isolating  and  defining,  through  di¬ 
plomacy,  the  many  common  interests 
that  Iran,  Iraq  and  the  surrounding 
states  share  with  the  Western  world 
(and  even  with  the  Soviet  Union)  in 
achieving  a  truce  and  an  eventual 
peace  in  the  region. 

There  are  many  potential  leaders 
for  the  effort.  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Gavrielides  mention  Sweden,  Guinea 
and  India.  Turkey  leaps  to  mind  as  a 
country  that  has  a ’  commercial  ,  arid 
political  interest  in  peace  on  its  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  borders.  Western 
European  countries  and  Japan  share 
an  interest  in  maximizing  peaceful 
economic  development  hr  both  states. 
The  Soviet  Union,  spending  Wood  and 
treasure  in  attempting  to  impose 
peace  in  Afghanistan,  is  surely  dis¬ 
turbed  by  this  unpredictable  further 
turbulence  on  its  southern  frontier. 

Let  the  United  States  in  this,  as  in 
other  regional  disputes,  stop  reaching 
fora  six-gun  and  start  attempting  the 
much  harder  and  longer  but  ulti¬ 
mately  more  promising  task  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  building  of  international 
consensus.  .  Ellis  O.  Jones 

Dover,  Mass.,  May  23,  1984 
The  author,  an  international  banker, 
is  a  retired  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  has  served  in  iron  and  the 
Arab  world. .. 
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Superpowers  ■  Choice 

To  the  Editor:  • 

Jacob  Goldberg  sees  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  potentially  “yet  another  arena 
of  superpower  rivalry”  (Op-Ed  May 
24).  How  extraordinary  that  neither 
polity  analysts  like  him  nor.  it  seems, 
a  soul  in  the  Reagan  Administration 
ever  see  it  as  an  arena  of  superpower 


same  logic  can’t  use  them  ?t d  f  He  £&  •.Ja&JSorris  : 


Sunnis.  They  can  presumably 
down  Maronite  planes  with  them,  but 
the  Maronites  have  no  air  force  capa¬ 
ble  of  reaching  Saudi  Arabia. 

How  the  U.S.  decision  improves  the 
situation  is  a  mystery.  Even  my 
Japanese  pocket  calculator  weeps.  ’ 
Nicola  N.  Khuri 
New  York,  May  24. 1984 


The  People  Know  How  to  Slice  Baloney 


To  the  Editor: 

In  “Kow  Reagan  Survives,”  his 
May  20  column,  James  Rest  on  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  bout  of  elitism  hardly 
becoming  an  erudite  and  distin¬ 
guished  journalist.  He  states,  .. 
why  do  the  people  swallow  this  balo¬ 
ney  (from  President  Reagan]?  Be¬ 
cause  they  like  baloney.  Why  do  they 
distrust  the  press?  Because  they 
don't  like  the  complicated  facts  as 
they  are,  hate  ambiguity  and  long  for 
simplicity,  which  Mr.  Reagan  gives 
them  w:th  a  wave  and  a  smile.” 

Typically,  great  leaders  eschew 
ambiguity  to  make  clear  the  policy 
course  they'  are  recommending.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  complexities 
of  the  problems  are  ignored  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  solutions. 

President  Reagan’s  strength  lies 
born  :n  h.is  ability  to  make  decisions 
(and  to  make  them  understandable) 
and  :r.  his  refusal  to  be  boxed  in  by 
them  if  they  rum  out  to  be  wrong,  as 
some  decisions  in  this  complex  world 
must.  Mr.  Boston  would  perhaps 
prefer  u  few  men  culpas  in  the  latter 
category,  bat  self-effacement  is  not 
vital  to  integrity,  nor  is  it  a  requisite 
of  leadership. 

But  it  is  not  his  criticism  of  the 
President  that  serves  Mr.  Reston 
poorly,  for  Presidents  are  standard 
fare  of  columnists.  It  is  his  righteous 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 


.the  American  people.  “They  like 
baloney,”  he  says.  Baloney!  say  I. 

Democracy  is  based  on  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  wisdom  of  the  many 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  few  —  no 
matter  how  literate  and  scholarly  the. 
few  maybe.  I  believe  this  is  so,  and  so 
did  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  Reston  says  the  Founding  Fa¬ 
thers  thought  the  majority  of  people 
could  not  always  be  trusted.  By  say¬ 
ing  “always”  he  somewhat  misstates 
the  proposition.  The  prevailing  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Founding  Fathers  was 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  were, 
more  apt  to  be  right  over  time  than 
any  single  individual  or  group. 

I  believe  the  division  of  power 
among  the  states  and  among  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  government  stemmed 
not  from  distrust  of  the  people  but 
from  a  concern  that  people  in  power 
could  not  be  trusted  to  use  that  power 
without  constraints. 

All  of  us  who  have  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  over  time 
and  have  recognized  we  were  wrong  - 
have  become  more  humble.  No  less  a 
fate  could  be  wished  for  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  usually  wise  Mr.  Reston. 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell  Jr. 

Washington,  May  23,  1984 
The  writer,  a  visiting  scholar  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  is  a  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 


From  Our  Prep  Schools:  The  Good  News 


To  She  Editor: 

Pm  sure  that  your  recent  news  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  use  of  cocaine  and  other 
drugs  in  boarding  schools  have  all 
been  accurate,  and  obviously  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  importance  and  interest.  I 
think  that  a  disservice  is  befog  done, 
however,  :n  that  your  readers  may 
conclude  that  drugs  arc  a  way  of  life  in 
all  of  our  prep  schools .  They  are  not. 

I  have  spent  31  years  in  boarding 
schools,  and  I  am  far  more  encour¬ 
aged  about  what  we  are  accomplish- 
ing  now  than  I  was  10  or  15  years  ago. 
Some  students  fo  some  of  our  schools 
are  wasting  time  and  opportunity  by 
taking  drugs,  but  most  of  our  students 
are  not.  They  are  more  serious,  help¬ 
ful.  kind  and  productive  than  they 
have  been  for  years.  And  they  are  noc 
on  drugs.  Anthony  M.Zane 

Headmaster,  St.  George’s  School 
Newport,  R.I.,  May  29,  1981 

• 

To  the  Editor. 

The  tiro  news  stories  that 
dominate  the  first  page  of  the  second 


section  of  your  May  24  issue  bear 
the  headlines  "After  Nightmare  of 
Vietnam,  Valedictorian  at  City  Col¬ 
lege”  and  "In  a  Reformatory  in  ’66, 
on  M.D.  Today.” 

Can’t  you  find  any  heartwarming 
stories  about  spoiled,  native-born, 
upper-middle-class  kids  who  make 
good  despite  their  upbringing? 

Edward  Steinberg 
Teaneck,  N.J.,  May  24,  1984 
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The  Case  for  Aloofness 

To  the  Editor: 

“The  Case  for  a  Washington  lilt 
Toward  Iran"  (Ietter  by  Steven  Ross, 
May  25)  offers  an  .  unrealistic  ap¬ 
proach to  die  Persian,  Gulf  crisis. . 

•  Are  we  really  to  befriend -the  coun¬ 
try  that  has  called  us  the  “great 
Satan,”  taken  captive  pur  diplomats 
and  been  implicated  in  the  sedekte  raid 
that  left  dead  241  marines  In  Beirut? 
Hat  Iran  is  anti-Qommunist  is  mean¬ 
ingless.  Syria,  Libya  and  Iraq,  hardly 
Marxist  states,  are  Moscow's  most 
faithful  allies  in  the  Middle  East. 

.  The  only  acceptable  U.S.  policy  is 
aloofness.  Iran,  with  its  abundant 
manpower,  and  Iraq,  with  its  sophis¬ 
ticated  Soviet-  and  French-made 
weapons,  will  continue  to  bold  each 
other  oft,  just  as  they  have  for  over  40 
months.  Sooner  or  later  each  will 
realize  that  this  war  is  not  winnaJMe. 

Iran  must  see  that  it  cannot  widen 
the  war  without  making  more  ene¬ 
mies.  The  economically  decimated 
Iraq  has  given  up  Its  quest  for  re¬ 
gional  domination,  as  evidenced  by 
Hussein’s  call  for  peace.  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  with  its  F-15’s  can  protect  itself, 
and  the  U.S.  should  stay  out  and  bear 
no  responsibility  for  the  Persian  Gulf 
disaster.  John  R,  Schafer 

Washington,  May  25,  1984 
• 

Averted  Carnage 

To  the  Editor: 

The  critics  of  Israel  and  of  former 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  your  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  forefront,  owe  them  an 
apology  for  condemning  chat  country 
and  its  leadership  when  they  elimi¬ 
nated  tire  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor. 

In  view  of  the  turn  of  events  in  the 
gulf  war  and  the  way  it  is  fought,  can 
there  be  much  doubt  that  the  Iraqis, 
faced,  as  it  appears,  with  an  onslaught 
by  half  a.  million  fanatical  Iranians, 
would  use  the  atomic .  weapons  they 
would  have  had  by  now  were  it  sot  for 
the  Israelis?  Can  it  be  disputed  that 
the  Israeli  strike  not  only  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  act  of  self-defense  against  a 
country  considering  Itself  at  war  with 
Israel  but  that  it  probably  prevented  ’ 
the  death  of  tens  of  thousands,  the  nu¬ 
clear  contamination  of  the  whole  area 
and,  who  knows,  a  nuclear  holocaust? 

A  belated  recognition  of  this  fact 
seems  to  be  in  order. 

william  Stricker 
New  York,  May  28. 1984 
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The  Gulf: 
Perhaps 
A  Charade 


WASHINGTON  —  The  clashes  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  may  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  international  same 
of  charades.  The  attacks,  first  by  Iraq 
and  then  by  Iran,  on  oil  tankers  and 
cargo  ships  an  not  convincing:  This 
does  not  l&ric  Hke  an  alhout  attempt  to 

close  off  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Gulf. 

Yet  some  things  are  real.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1980,  Iraq's  dictator.  Saddam 
Hussein,  attacked.  Iran,  then  tom  by 
internal  fighting.  Re  hoped  for  a 
quick  knockout  victory  and  territorial 
gains  but  it  worked  out  differently. 
After  initial  setbacks,  Iran  slowly 
pushed  the  Iraqis  back.  In  addition, 
Iran  cut  off  Iraq's  oil  exports  through . 
th*  Gulf,  making  Iraq  dependent  on 
raultibrllion  dollar  subsidies  from, 
other  Arab  oil  producers. 

This  financial  burden  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  long  as  Iran  and  Iraq  con¬ 
tinue  to  annihilate  each  other.  The 
four-year  stalemate  not  only  has  kept 
oil  profits  higher  for  Gulf  producers 
but  also  has  removed  the  ever- 
present  military  threat  arising  from 
their  powerful  neighbors  —  espe¬ 
cial  !y  for.  Kuwait,  whose  territory 
Iraq  has  claimed  in  (he  past. 

in  spite  of  losing  tens  of  thousands 
of  men,  the  Ayatollah  Jtuhallah  Kho¬ 
meini  obstinately  refuses  to  make¬ 
peace  unless  Saddam  Hussein  is  top¬ 
pled  —  and  perhaps  hanged.  The 
Iraqi  does  not  favor  this  proposal.  In 
desperation,  he  has  escalated  the  con¬ 
flict,  first  by  introducing  poison  gas 
and  now  with  advanced  French  air¬ 
planes  and  missiles  directed  against 
ships  calling  on  Iranian  ports. 

Saddam  Hussein's  aim  is  to  cut  off 
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Iranian  oil  exports  —  something  that 
other  oil  producers  would  heartily  ap¬ 
plaud.  But  he  also  hopes  to  provoke 
an  Iranian  response  that  might  lead 
to  the  military  involvement  of  other 
Arab  countries  and  the  United  States. 
Iran  is  applying  just  enough  pressure 
to  dissuade  the  Arab  countries  from 
financing  Iraq  but  pot  enough  to  trig¬ 
ger  an  American  response. 

The  only  tangible  result  of  this 
maneuvering  has  been  to  raise  insur¬ 
ance  rates  on  shipping,  but  these 
higher  costs  must  be  borne  by  the  oil 
producers,  first  by  Iran  and  now  also 
by  the  Arabs.  This  is  not  a  problem 
for  oil  consumers,  and  certainly  not 
for  the  United  States.  Iran’s  attacks 
on  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  tankers  serve  to 
put  psychological  and  some  financial 
pressure  on  the  Arabs,  urging  them  in 
turn  to  pressure  Iraq  to  call  off  its  at¬ 
tacks  on  Iranian  shipping. 

.It  is  hard  to  predict  the  outcome  of 
this  jousting,  but  I  don't  think  it  will 
lead  to  a  major  sustained  cutoff  of  oil 
from  the  Gulf,  nor  to  an  involvement 


Oil  likely  to  flow 


of  American  military  forces.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  offer  to  send  forces  is 
properly  hedged  and  requires  prior 
Saudi  commitments  and  bases  that 
they  are  not  likely  ra  provide.  One  de¬ 
tects  in  this  offer  that  the  lessons  of 
Lebanon  have  been  fully  learned- 

But  there  is  always  a  chance  for  mis¬ 
calculation.  For  example,  Shiite  Arab 
saboteurs,  supporters  of  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  could  blow  up  Arab  oil-load¬ 
ing  platforms  or  pumping  stations. 
There  is  little  American  forces  could 
do  to  protect  against  this  eventuality.  A 
sustained  shortfall  in  oil  supplies  from 
the  Gulf  could  drive  up  the  world  price 
—  if  it  were  not  made  up  by  available 
excess  production  elsewhere  or  by  re¬ 
lease  of  oil  from  strategic  stockpiles. 

Most  likely,  the  situation  will  re- 
stabilize  and  Iran's  attempt  to  wear 
down  Iraq  will  continue.  Iran  may  be 
willing  to  accept  token  losses  from 
Iraqi  air  attacks,  or  Iraq  may  reduce 
its  level  of  attack  in  response  to  Saudi 
pressure. 

A  longer-range  solution  to  Iraq’s 
financial  problem  would  be  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  pipeline  through  Jordan 
to  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Aqaba.  At 
present,  Iraq  has  a  pipeline  operating 
through  Turkey.  But  Iraq's  other 
pipeline,  through  Syria,  has  been 
closed.  Saudi  Arabia  also  has  longer 
range,  nonaggressive  options,  such  as 
building  more  trans-Arabian  pipe¬ 
lines  and  setting  up  large  stockpiles 
of  oil  outside  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  West  faces  here  a  regional  con¬ 
flict,  with  only  slight  global  over¬ 
tones.  Because'of  the  oil  glut,  a  jump 
in  the  world  price  is  unlikely.  The 
most  direct  solution  would  be  to  curb 
Saddam  Hussein’s  attacks  on  ship¬ 
ping,  cut  his  supply  of  modem  weap¬ 
ons,  as  we  are  doing  for  Iran,  or  pre¬ 
vail  on  him  to  step  down. 


WASHINGTON  —  The  industrial 
world  seems,  somewhat  dangerously, 
to  be  underestimating  the  potential 
crisis  brewing  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

•  In  1973-74.  Americans  awakened  to 
find  what  Europeans  already  knew— 
that  the  economic  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  West  was  wholly  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  oil  produced  by  a  handful  of 
nations,  fn  the  years  since  then,  much 
has  been  done  to  reduce  that  depend¬ 
ency,  and  America  today  imports 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  oil  it  uses 
from  the  Gulf.  This  salutary  develop¬ 
ment  has,  however,  had  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  side  effects.  Americans  have 
forgotten  the  relationship  of  crises  in 
the  Gtilf  to  their  own  well-being,  and 
they  have  come  to  underestimate  the 
global  need,  including  their  own.  fora 
steady  flow  of  oil  from  the  Gulf. 

Now,  events  in  that  troubled  region 
threaten  to  bring  them  face-to-face 
with  that  unpleasant  reality  once 
again.  Despite  conservation,  fuel  sub¬ 
stitution.  increased  exploration  and 
the  oil  glut,  world  oil  production  out¬ 
side  Lhe  Gulf  is  still  inadequate  to 
compensate  for  any  total  interruption 
in  the  flow  from  that  region.  And  re¬ 
cent  Iranian  air  attacks  on  tanker 
traffic  in  the  Gulf  are  producing  pre¬ 
cisely  that  —  a  functional  closure  of 
that  waterway. 

A  prolonged  and  complete  cutoff  of 
Gulf  oil  would  have  a  far  more  devas¬ 
tating  effect  than  the  oil  embargo  of 
1974-75,  which  was  only  partly  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  many  producers.  More¬ 
over,  the  consequences  would  be 
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devastating  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  Consumers 
throughout  the  world  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  their  oil  from  other  sup¬ 
pliers.  leading,  eventually,  to  skyrock¬ 
eting  oil  prices,  inadequate  supplies, 
spiraling  inflation,  industrial  cut¬ 
backs,  renewed  and  deep  recession 
and  mushrooming  unemployment. 

The  first  oil  shock  arose  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  legitimate,  legal  political  ges¬ 
ture  —  a  selective  embargo.  Today, 
we  are  experiencing  quite  a  different 
phenomenon  —  a  belligerent  country, 
Iran,  acting  in  violation  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  l>y  attacking  innocent  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  in  international  waters, 
vessels  not  involved  in  trade  with  any 
other  belligerent  country.  This  bla¬ 
tantly  illegal  and  unreasonable  ag¬ 
gression  calls  for  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  response. 

It  should  be  at  once  firm  and  rea- 
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sonable.  The  countries  of  the  Gulf 
that  are  not  parties  to  the  war  —  all 
except  Iran  and  Iraq  —  have  made 
clear  that  they  wish  to  continue  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
they  must  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  sending  Saudi  Arabia  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Stinger  hand-held  sur¬ 
face-to-air  missiles  to  defend  :1s  oil 
facilities.  It  has  also  sent  tanker  air¬ 
craft  that  the  Saudis  can  use  to  defend 
tanker  traffic  in  the  Gulf. 

Together,  these  steps  constitute  a 
prudent  and  restrained  policy.  It  does 
not  place  the  United  States  on  the  side 
of  either  belligerent.  Nor  does  ii  com¬ 
mit  Washington  to  military  action  in 
the  Gulf  or  force  a  military  confronta¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  it  allows  the  Gulf 
states  to  defend  their  o*  n  right  to  free 
and  untrammeled  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

How  wfU  Iran  respond?  Teheran  is 
hardly  known  for  its  respect  for  fair¬ 
ness  and  legality,  and  it  may  choose 
to  escalate  the  crisis  with  unan¬ 
nounced  attacks  or.  key  oil  facilities 
both  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  sma.;, 
weak,  nearby  countries,  particularly 
Kuwait.  The  United  States  would  be 
prudent  now  to  begin  to  work  with 
these  small  countries  to  improve 
local  defensive  capabilities  and 
strategies. 

Such  defenses  are  not  built  quickly, 
but  taking  steps  now  in  a  show  of  sup¬ 
port  would  be  one  way  to  signal  Iran 
that  the  civilized  world  will  not  look 
favorably  on  arbitrary  attacks 
against  the  small  states  of  the  Gulf. 
We  must  make  clear  to  Teheran  that 
such  aggression  will  produce  retalia¬ 
tory  strikes  far  more  costly  than  any 
conceivable  advantage  it  could  gain 
from  the  attacks  —  and  we  must 
mean  it. 


WASHINGTON  —  The  economic 
summit  conference  in  London  next 
week  is  shaping  up  as  the  great 
nonevent  of  1984.  Why?  Are  there  no 
global  economic  problems?  Is  there 
nothing  the  major  governments  can 
do  to  improve  the  outlook? 

Unfortunately,  there  are  plenty  of 
problems.  The  debt  bomb  is  ticking, 
and  the  recent  “runs"  on  major 
banks  —  no  matter  bow  irrational  — 
indicate  the  fragility  of  the  global 
financial  system.  Currency  values  re¬ 
main  wildly  distorted:  The  25  percent 
overvaluation  of  the  dollar  will 
produce  a  trade  deficit  of  at  least  $125 
billion  this  year,  destroying  millions 
of  American  jobs  and  turning  the 
United  States  into  a  debtor  country. 

.  Trade  .  restrictions  continue  to 
grow,  making  a  mockery  of  the  1963 
summit  pledge  to  avoid  new  barriers 
and  roll  back  old  ones.  Moreover,  in¬ 
creased  protection  could  detonate  the 
debt  bomb,  because  rapid  .export: 
growth  is  essential  to  enable  develop¬ 
ing  countries  to  earn  dollars  needed 
to  resume  servicing  their  debt. 

— Underlying  all  this-'ane-questfans- 
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about  fundamental  economic  outlook. 
Continuing  American  growth  is  jeop¬ 
ardized  by  the  renewed  increase  in  in¬ 
terest  rates.  Recovery  in  Europe  and 
Japan  remains  extremely  modest. 
The  debt  crisis  can  be  contained  only 
if  the  gross  national  product  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world  grows  by  at  least  3  per¬ 
cent  annually  for  the  next  few  years 
and  holds  interest  rates  and  protec¬ 
tionism  in  check.  But  there  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  the  American  boom  will 
last  long  enough,  and  spread  to  the 
rest  of  the.  world  sufficiently,  to 
achieve  such  results. 

These  problems  are  closely  linked. 
American  budget  deficits  force  high 
interest  rates  here  and  abroad,  esca¬ 
late  debt-service  costs  by  $4  billion 
for  every  1  percent  rise  in  the  prime 
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rate,  push  the  dollar  to  uncompetitive 
levels  and  foster  demands  for  import 
protection.  In  Europe,  tightening 
budgets  and  structural  weaknesses, 
such  as  rigid  wage  levels  and  exces¬ 
sive  government  intervention,-  retard 
growth  and  breed  more  protection¬ 
ism.  In  Japan,  continuing  yen  under¬ 
valuation  and  slowness  to  liberalize 
imports  intensify  these  problems. 

Thus,  it  is  stunning  to  contemplate 
the  total  absence  of  expectations  for 
London.  Yes,  the  past  record  is  check¬ 
ered,  but  former  summireers  such  as 
Helmut  Schmidt  .praise  the  Bonn 
agreement  of  1978,  which  addressed  a 
similar  set  of  interrelated  issues  and 
produced  meaningful  commitments, 
including  United  States  decontrol  of 
energy  prices  and  economic  stimulus 
in  West  Germany  and  Japan. 

Summit  meetings  offer  three  op¬ 
portunities.  First,  they  enable— even 
force  —  governments  to  see  the  links 
among  a  wide  range  ,  of  economic 
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issues.  Normally,  trade  ministers  dis¬ 
cuss  trade;  finance  ministers,  ex¬ 
change  rates  and  debt;  central  bank¬ 
ers,  interest  rates;  chief  economists, 
growth  in  jobs.  At  the  head-of-state 
level,  these  problems  come  together. 

Second,  the  meetings  provide  a 
unique  chance  for  governments  to 
generate  confidence  in  the  markets 
and  among  their  publics  that  they  un¬ 
derstand  the  problems  and  have  them 
under  control.  Leadership  can  be 
reasserted.  Doing  so  is  particularly 
important  now,  when  many  markets 


are  demoralized.  By  contrast,  inac¬ 
tion  conveys  a  sense  of  drift. 

Third,  summit  meetings  can  pro¬ 
vide  each  government  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  help  overcome  domestic  politi¬ 
cal  opposition  to  the  steps  it  needs  to 
take  at  home.  To  be  sure,  some  of 
those  steps  are  tough  to  sell.  But  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese  would 
surely  be  better  able  to  move  on  their 
structural  and  trade  problems  if  they 
could  count  on  reduced  American 
budget  deficits  and  lower  interest 
rates.  The  key  debtor  nations  would 


certainly  be  encouraged  to  stick  to 
their  adjustment  programs  if  they 
could  confidently  foresee  sustained 
growth  in  the  industrial  world,  declin¬ 
ing  interest  rates  and  trade  barriers 
and  assured  sources  of  external  fi¬ 
nance.  Even  Washington  could  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  forge  budget  compro¬ 
mises  by  promises  of  more  rapid 
growth  abroad,  liberalized  trade  and 
shared  financing  of  the  debtors. 

Could  such  a  package  have  been 
constructed  for  London?  Despite  the 
apparent  failure  to  do  so,  the  answer 
is  clearly  “yes.” 

America  would  agree  to  implement 
budget  cuts  on  the  order  of  $100  billion 
annually  right  after  the  election 
through  a  combination  of  a  slower  de¬ 
fense  buildup,  further  cuts  in  middle- 
class  entitlement  programs  and  a  tax 
increase.  The  Europeans  would 
promise  to  attack  their  major  struc- 
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tural  problems  by  tackling  wage  ri¬ 
gidities  and  government  interven¬ 
tion.  Japan,  West  Germany  and  Brit¬ 
ain  would  add  temporary’  tax  cuts  to 
offset  the  restrictive  global  impact  of 
the  reductions  in  America’s  budget 
deficit.  Japan  would  cut  its  huge 
trade  surplus  by  further  opening  its 
markets  and  by  correcting  the  under¬ 
valuation  of  the  yen  through  announc¬ 
ing  its  intention  to  borrow  heavily 
abroad  and,  if  necessary,  by  tempo¬ 
rarily  limiting  capital  outflows 
through  “administrative  guidance” 
to  the  big  Japanese  institutional  in¬ 
vestors.  (By  contrast,  the  recent 
United  States-Japan  yen  agreement 
will  probably  worsen  the  problem  by 
promoting  more  capital  outflow  from 
Japan  and  thus  a  weaker  yen.) 

Several  international  -  initiatives 
could  round  out  the  package.  To  as¬ 
sure  adequate  financing  for  debtor 
countries,  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  could  be  directed  to  allo¬ 
cate  $30  billion  to  $35  billion  of  special 
drawing  rights  and  the  World  Bank  to 
expand  its  annual  lending  by  at  least 
50  percent.  And  there  should  be  ne- 
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gotlations  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  in¬ 
ternational  monetary  system  (prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  direction  of  "target  zones” 
for  exchange  rates  to  avoid  wild  im¬ 
balances  in  the  future),  and  at  renew¬ 
ing  the  postwar  momentum  toward 
trade  liberalization. 

Such  a  package  would  go  far  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  world  recovery  and  assure  its 
spread.  It  would  lower  interest  rates 
everywhere.  It  would  promote  an  or¬ 
derly  currency  realignment,  shrink¬ 
ing  the  huge  American  trade  deficit 
and  Japanese  surplus.  It  would  re¬ 
verse  the  protectionist  tide.  It  would 
defuse  the  debt  bomb. 

In  short,  the  agenda  is  full.  New 
policies  are  available.  Failure  to  act 
decisively  will  signal  a  truly  alarm¬ 
ing  decline  in  the  cooperation  among 
nations  needed  to  improve  the  world 
economy  and  sustain  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  our  leaders  to  provide 
for  our  futures. 


LOS  ANGELES,  June  2  —  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  has  gone  to  Europe,  but 
not  all  eyes  here  are  following  him. 
This  week’s  Democratic  primary  and 
this  summer's  Olympic  Games  are 
the  primary  preoccupations  of  Los 
Angeles  just  now.  When  it  does  look 
abroad,  it  tends  to  look  south,  to  Latin 
America,  and  west,  across  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

That  perspective  has  became  a 
major  concern  of  European  leaders. 
Some  of  them  will  be  celebrating 
D-Day  with  Mr.  Reagan  next 
Wednesday,  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  day  Americans  landed  on  Nor- 
-  mandy’s  beaches  a ad  then  swept 
across  occupied  Europe  with  Allied 
forces  to  meet  the  Red  Army  at  the 
Elba. 

For  reasons  obvious  to  everyone  ex¬ 
cept  himself.  West  Germany's  Chan¬ 
cellor  Helmut  Kohl  was  not  invited  to 
the  party.  But  he  will  be  in  London  the 
next  day,  along  with  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone,  for  the 
amHial  economic  summit.  • 

The  two  meetings  reflect  the  United' 
States'  emergence  from  World  War  H 
as  a  military  and  economic  super-' 
power.  It  was  a  new  idle  that  Amer¬ 
icans  took  up  enthusiastically  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war.  Now,  it  has 
come  to  pall  for  some,  and  for  others 
it  has  come  to  seem  a  birthright,  to  be 
taken  for  granted. 

But  of  course  it  had  to  be  ranted. 
And  the  confidence  and  affection  won 
with  America’s  willingness  to  take  on 
the  largest  responsibilities  for  main¬ 
taining  peace  and  bringing  prosperity 
keep  having  to  be  earned,  year  by 
year. 

The  Europeans  only  recently  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  the  demographic 
tilt  southwestward  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  impact  on  American 
politics.  They  have  been  startled  to 
discover  that  U'S.  trade  across  the 
pacific  how  outstrips  TJ.S.  trade 
across  the  Atlantic.  They  worry  that 
Americans  are  losing  interest  in  Eu- 
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rope  and  no  -longer  see  it  as  vital  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States. 

In  part,  they  are  forgetful.  The  U.S. 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  for  well  over  a  century.  Califor¬ 
nia  has  always  been  concerned  with 
the  Orient.  The  United  Nations,  com-' 
posed  almost  exclusively  of  European 
and  North  and  South  American 
states,  was  holding  its  founding  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco  on  the  day  of 
victory  in  Europe.  It  baffled  and  sad¬ 
dened  the  European  delegates  that 
Californians  expressed  neither  tri¬ 
umph  nor  joyous  relief.  For  them,  the 
end  of  the  war  had  cojne&n  the  war  in 
the  Pacific. 

Yet  the  American  West  has  not 
been  less  aware  than  the  East  of  the 
country’s  European  heritage  and  its 
stake  is  partnership  with  Europe’s 
democracies.  Even  the  supposedly 
isolationist  Midwest  was  not  so  much 
against  involvement  overseas,  post¬ 
war  studies  showed,  as  it  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  join  battle  against  Germany 
because  of  ancestral  ties. 

In  part,  though,  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  Americans  have  become  less 
sensitive  to  the  affaire  of  others,  not 
only  to  European  problems  but  to  the 
world  in  general.  The  gap  between 
tie  country’s  self-image  and  the  way 


it  is  seen  from  outside  has  widened. 
People  no  longer  appear  to  care  very 
much  how  ihe  U.S.  fits  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  world  opinion.  A  general 
told  me  with  satisfaction  the  other 
day  that  America  has  become  “more 
assertive"  in  the  Reagan  years.  He 
wasn’t  referring  to  any  specific  act 
but  to  3  feeling  of  readiness  to  push 
others  around  after  a  feeling  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  pushed  around.  He  implied 
that  being  assertive  was  so  much 
America’s  appropriate  role  and  pos¬ 
ture  that  everyone  else  must  surely 
agree  and  applaud. 

They  don’t.  Much  of  the  world 
relies  on  America.  Some  people  have 
crazy  illusions  about  what  the  U.S.  is 
able  and  willing  to  do  for  them.  In  a 
brilliant  series  on  the  disintegration 
of  Lebanon,  The  New  York  Times's 
:  Beirut  correspondent,  Thomas 
.Friedman,  told  last  week  of  many 
personal  decisions  people  there  had 
made,  on  the  basis  of  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  bravura  about  saving  their 
country. 

But  most  of  America’s  friends  don't 
'  see  the  U  -S.  as  inherently  super-wise 
or  super-virtuous.  They  don't  wonder, 
a&  some  Americans  do,  why  the  Rus¬ 
sians  don’t  consider  all  American  use 
of  force  and  American  weapons 
purely  defensive  and  Soviet  arms 
pure  menace. 

They  look  to  the  United  States  for 
its  strength,  but  they  are  anxious 
that  it  be  the  steady  strength  of  ma¬ 
turity,  dependable,  consistent.  It  is 
natural  that  America  looks  first  to 
its  own  interest.  Hie  United  States 
became  a  superpower,  however,  not 
because  it  yearned  to  boss  the  world 
but  because  it  saw  enlightened 
self-interest  in  cooperating  with 
others  and  trying  to  understand  their 
fears. 

That's  what  D-Day  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  world  economy  were 
about.  That  was  the  promise.  Keep¬ 
ing  it  doesn't  mean  flexing  muscle,  it 
means  sharing  concern  for  peace. 


WASHINGTON,  June  2  —  At  the 
end  of  the  Presidential  primary  elec¬ 
tions  —  the  spring  training  and  exhi¬ 
bition  season  of  politics  —  some 
things  are  obvious: 

qThe  Democrats  would  rather  fight 
than  win. 

QMr.  Reagan  would  rather  win,  so 
he'll  even  switch  and  talk  about  peace 
with  the  Russians. 

*1  Fritz  Moodale  is  not  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter,  no  matter  what  Gary  Hart  says. 

flGary  Hart  is  not  a  wimp,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  Mr.  Mondale  says. 

q  Black  voters  like  Jesse  Jackson  as 
their  leader.  Black  leaders  are  not  so 
sure. 

qThe  primary  election  system  is  a 
test  of  physical  endurance,  like  the 
Olympic  trials,  rather  than  a  test  of 
intellectual  fitness. 

qMr.  Mondale  appeals  to  the  “spe¬ 
cial  interests"  of  the  poor,  and  Mr. 
Reagan  to  the  “special  interests"  of 
the  rich,  though  the  similarity  is  not 
always  noticed. 

9 Logically,  it  should  follow  from 
this  that  since  there  are  more  poor 
than  rich,  Mr.  Mon  dale  will  win,  but 
so  far  that’s  not  the  way  it’s  going. 

qThe  election  will  probably  be  de¬ 
rided  by  the  no-shows. 

qit’s  a  bet  on  the  future  rather  than 
a  judgment  on  the  past,  that  the 
young,  who  complain  the  most,  and 
have  the  most  at  stake,  vote  the  least. 

q  Hispanic-Amerfcans  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  this  election,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Southwest  am!  the  West. 
They  number  over  20  million  in  the 
U.S.,  now  the  fourth  largest  Spanish- 
speaking  nation  in  the  world,  and  will 
probably  outnumber  blacks  by  the  end 
of  the  80's.  Ihe  politicians  are  paying 
attention  to  these  numbers. 

4For  some  reason,  where  the  sun 
shines,  people  tend  to  vote  Republican; 
where  it  rains  mi  the  the  old  industrial 
smokestacks,  they  tend  to  vote  Demo¬ 
cratic.  When  they  have  a  choice,  they 
run  westward  toward  the  sun. 

4Mr.  Reagan  pretends  everything 
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is  all  right  or  soon  will  be,  and  Mr. 
Mondale  insists  we’re  in  a  mess.  As 
usual,  the  voters  believe  the  former 
and  not  the  latter. 

Many,  like  Mr.  Mondale,  place 
their  faith  in  institutions  representing 
Democratic  supporters  of  the  past 
and  present — the  workers,  the  teach¬ 
ers,  the  churches  and  the  universities 
*—  and  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
containing  human  conflict. 

Others,  like  Mr.  Reagan  —  who’s 
also  concerned  about  the  objectives  of 
peace  at  home  and  abroad — are  more 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  Inevitability 
of  struggle  that  can  be  contained 
mainly  by  the  threat  of  power  and  the 
fear  of  failure.  Many  other  voters, 
maybe  the  majority,  couldn’t  care  less. 
Even  so,  some  questions  remain: 

qwhat's  the  main  issue,  anyway,  in 
the  rest  of  the  80’s?  The  control  of  do¬ 
mestic,  or- foreign,  policy?  President 
Kennedy  thought  mistakes  of  domestic 
policy  could  hurt  you,  but  blunders  of 
foreign  policy  could  kill  you.  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  warns  to  run  on  the  revival  of  the 
economy  and  avoid  mentioning  the  de¬ 
fects;  Mr.  Mandate,  on  the  record  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  foreign  policy  with  the 
Russians,  in  T^hapm  and  in  Central 

ujerica.  You  can  take  your  pick. 

qis  the  chmce  merely  between  Mr. 
Reagan  and  his  Democratic  oppo¬ 


nent?  Are  the  people  voting  for  a  man 
or  a  government  —  four  more  years 
of  the  present  Reagan  Cabinet  and 
White  House  staff?  Where  would 
Messrs.  Reagan  and  Mondale  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  in  the  next  four  years  even 
if  they  could  invent  the  48-hour  day? 
We  would  still  like  to  know  who  is  run¬ 
ning  the  store  when  they  are  tired. 

qis  the  age  of  Mr.  Reagan,  who  at  73 
is  the  oldest  President  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic,  a  fair  question?  He 
thought  it  was  four  years  ago,  but  now, 
four  years  later,  looking  four  years 
younger,  he  rejects  the  tests  on  his  age 
that  be  welcomed  four  years  ago. 

He  runs  around  China,  Ireland  and 
France  like  Magic  Johnson  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Lakers,  looking  wonderful 
but  convincing  few  that  he  has  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  future. 

The  ultimate  question  is  what  the 
people,  if  they  are  paying  attention, 
maira  of  all  this.  Maybe  they  don’t 
think  much  of  anything  about  it  until 
after  the  nominating  conventions, 
when  the  playoffs  start  between  the 
two  Presidential  candidates. 

Maybe  they’ll  make  nothing  of  it  and 
take  San  Francisco  and  Dallas  like  a 
television  shorn.  The  one  forbidden 
question  in  a  democracy  is  to  wonder 
about  the  wisdom  of  Lhe  people,  though 
the  evidence  of  their  wisdom,  from 
Messrs.  Harding  to  Nixon  to  Carter  to 
Reagan,  is  not  compelling. 

Still,  there  are  big  issues  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1984.  The  world  is  at  a  transition 
print  between  East  and  West,  North 
and  South;  the  areas  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  its  people  and  industriousness,  all 
relations  between  the  races,  the  re-, 
gtons,  parents  and  children  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  wholly  new  situations. 

So  maybe  ihe  question  is  not  who 
can  give  us  the  answers,  but  who  can 
define  the  questions  is  the  months 
after  this  Tuesday,  when  the  pri¬ 
maries  will  finally  be  over,  and  when 
maybe  the  candidates  and  the  people 
will  have  time  to  think  about  the 
future. 
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By GRACE GLUECK 

The  Rio  Azul  site  in  the  remote  Petal  jungle  of 
Guatemala,  where  the  major  discovery  of  an 
unlooted  Mayan  tomb  was  made  on  May  15,  is 
currently  the  newsiest  of  what  are  how  some  300 
identified  Mayan  centers  containing  formal  ar¬ 
chitecture.  They  occur  all  over  Guatemala,  southeastern 
Mexico,  Belize,  and  parts  of  Honduras  and  El  Salvador. 
And  there  appear  to  be  hundreds  of  others.under  mounds 
of  earth  and  foliage,  that  will  certainly  yield  works  of  es¬ 
thetic  interest. 

Rio  Azul  itself  is  still  in  the  clutches  of  the  jungle, 
with  most  of  its  five  principal  complexes  —  save  those 
structures  damaged  by  looters  in  search  of  the  worldly 
goods  that  Mayans  buried  with  their  dead  —  covered  by 
jungle  growth.  Officially  ‘‘discovered”  in  1962,  and 
named  for  the  river  that  runs  near  it,  the  site  is  now 
thought  to  have  once  been  a  small  administrative  center 
that  reported  to  the  rulership  of  Tikal,  the  largest  and 
probably  the  oldest  of  the  ancient  Maya  cities,  some  60 
miles  to  the  southwest.  While  Tikal  has  had  a  fair  amount 
of  attention  from  archeologists,  starting  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  Rio  Azul  was  left  unexplored  until  looters  —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  archeologists  —  began  to  work  on  it  around  the 
beginning  of  this  decade. 

Many  of  Rio  Azul’s  larger  buildings  have  been  gutted 
to  the  point  of  near  collapse;  their  contents  rifled,  with 
everything  that  proved  useless  to  the  looters  (including 
bones)  thrown  on  surrounding  rubble  heaps.  Some  of  the 
rifled  tombs  contain  wall  paintings,  fortunately  difficult 


In  Tikal’s  Great  Plaza,  two 
massive  temples  confront 
each  other  across  a  vast 
central  court. 


for  the  raiders  to  chisel  off  (although  they’ve  tried). 
What's  known  as  Temple  I  —  a  pyramid  structure  of  the 
Early  Classic  period  (A.D.  250  to  600)  —  contains  the 
most  elaborate  tomb,  dated  at  A.D.  416,  presumably  the 
year  of  the  occupant’s  birth.  Its  movable  contents  are 
gene.  But  with  nine  strong,  elaborate  wall  paintings  (the 
number  is  thought  to  refer  to  the  nine  gods  of  the  under¬ 
world)  that  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  Mayan  cos¬ 
mos,  it  is  cited  by  Prof.  Richard  E.  W.  Adams,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  anthropologist  who  leads  the  Rio  Azul 
dig,  as  one  of  the  best  painted  tombs  ever  found  in  the 
Mayan  area. 

Nevertheless,  while  this  small  center  has  its  impor¬ 
tance,  the  esthetic  richness  of  Maya  civilization  is  far 
more  evident  at  the  mother  city  of  Tikal,  whose  dramatic 
architectural  presence  makes  even  the  jungle  seem  insig¬ 
nificant.  Looming  above  the  treetops,  the  temples  of  Tikal 
(one  of  them.  Temple  IV,  reaches  a  height  of  212  feet,  the 
tallest  aboriginal  New  World  edifice  still  standing)  are 
the  most  imposing  of  some  3,000  separate  constructions, 
which  include  also  palaces,  shrines,  ceremonial  plat¬ 
forms,  houses,  ball  courts,  terraces,  causeways,  plazas,  a 
ritual  sweatbath  and  a  reservoir. 

In  Tikal,  Mayas  sculptors,  potters  and  jewelers  made 
splendid  contributions  to  the  powerfully  affecting  art  for 
which  the  culture  is  noted:  intricate  jade  carvings  and 
death  masks  worked  of  jade  mosaic;  lively,  often  humor¬ 
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At  top,  one  of  the  Mayan  temples  at  TikaJ.  Below,  a  wall  painting  at  Rio  Azul. 


ously  grotesque  pottery  figures  of  deities  and  real  people; 
well-turned  ceramics  delicately  incised  or  polychromed 
with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  rulers;  wooden  lintels  for 
temples  carved  with  serpents,  jaguars,  long-nosed  gods 
and  other  deities.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  jade  pendants 
found  in  Maya  archeology  is  from  Tikal,  a  brooding  head 
of  a  man  wearing  the  mask  of  a  beast  as  a  headdress,  the 
whole  only  three  and  a  half  inches  high. 

At  Tikal  —  excavated  by  teams  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  1950’s  and  '60’s  —  there  were  also 
gifted  builders,  whose  work  in  the  vast  court  known  as  the 
Great  Plaza,  provides  an  awesome  architectural  experi¬ 
ence.  Two  massive  structures,  Temples  I  and  Hi. confront 
each  other  across  the  plaza,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  ter¬ 
raced  acropolis  with  clustered  tteniples,  and  on  the  other 
by  an  immense  complex  of  low-lying  palaces  and  courts. 
The  space  is  enhanced  by  the  many  monument  groupings 


standing  in  rows  on  the  plaza  and  the  acropolis  terrace. 
They  consist' of  massive  carved  stelae  —  upright  slabs  of 
stone  inscribed  with  hieroglyphs  and  such  symbolic  rep¬ 
resentations  as  an  elaborately  dressed  ruler  with  a  bound 
captive  at  his  feet — fronted  by  round  carved  stone  altars, 
on  which  victims  may  actually  have  been  sacrificed. 

TikaJ’s  hallmark  is  the  majestic  Temple  I,  built  about 
700  A.D.,  a  terraced,  four-sided  pyramid  of  wonderful  pro¬ 
portions  that  towers  145  feet  above  the  Great  Plaza.  A 
long  flight  of  steep  stone  stairs  leads  up  its  front  to  an  aus¬ 
tere  three-room  temple,  topped  by  the  remnant  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  "roof  comb,”  an  ornamental,  painted  structure  meant 
to  add — like  the  comb  on  a  rooster  —  to  thecotn mandirig 


presence  of  the  whole.  In  this  case,  the 

resentation  of  an  enthroned  ruler,  flanked  by  eJ®^jra|e 

scrolls  and  suggestions  of  serpents,  still  barely  visible  in 

Str°rl^^Jis  balanced  by  the  squatter,  slightly  older 
Temple  II,  directly  opposite,  also  a  terraced  pyramid 
feet  high,  with  a  richly-decorated  facade.  Its  small  tem¬ 
ple  structure,  too,  is  embellished  by  a  broken  roof  aimb 
once  adorned  with  a  central  face  wearing  elaborate  ear 
ornaments.  And  inside  the  temple  is  a  good  deal  of  ancient 
graffiti  —  some  possibly  made  by  young  novice  priests 
bored  by  the  ritual  ceremonies  —  among  which  occurs  a 
scene  showing  a  victim  pierced  by  a  spear  from  the  hand 

of  a  masked  man.  . 

A  great  many  more  portable  treasures  have  been 
found  at  Tikal,  including  over  100,000  tools,  ceremonial 
objects,  ornaments,  and  such,  along  with  at  least  a 
pot  shards.  One  of  the. richest  discoveries,  a  Late  Classic 
tomb  now  known  as  Burial  116,  was  uncovered  by  a  20-foot 
'excavation  in  the  Great  Plaza.  On  a  masonry  bench  lay 
the  skeleton  of  an  unusually  large  man,  covered  with 
pieces  of  worked  jade  and  surrounded  by  an  array  of 
jades,  pearls,  pottery,  alabaster  and  seashells.  Many 
polychromed  pots  and  jars  were  also  deployed  on 'the 
besndh  and  in  the  aisle  beneath  it,  along  with  a  number  of 
beautifully-carved  bone  fragments.  (A  replica  of  the 
tomb,  with  its  original  contents,  is  an  view  in  the  small 
Tikal  Museum.) 

Few  such  riches  are  as  yet  evident  at  Rio  Azul,  which 
probably  started  as  a  village  in  what’s  known  as  the  pre- 
Classic  period  (roughly  250  B.C.  to  AD.  250),  with  its 
major  building  period  beginning  about  A.D.  400.  The  site 
itself,  as  mapped  so  far,  covers  some  500  acres  (Tikal 
covers  222  square  miles)  including  five  principal  com¬ 
plexes  —  each  containing  the  equivalents  of  palaces,  tem¬ 
ples  and  auxiliary  structures,  thought  to  Involve  some 
four  dynasties,  from  the  Early  to  the  Late  Classic  periods 
(AD.  250  to  900).  The  palaces  functioned  as  administra¬ 
tive  centers  and  also  as  residences  for  the  town’s  aristoc¬ 
racy;  as  elsewhere,  the  temples  developed  as  funerary 
monuments  for  important  personages.  There  were  also 
plazas,  causeways,  possible  fortifications  and  perhaps 
water  basins,  and  the  ubiquitous  ball  court  (where  a  kind 
of  ritual  soccer  was  played  with  a  bail  made  of  rubber,  at 
least  a  millennium  before  the  substance  was  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope). 

.  On  the  site,  there  are  also  several  carved  stone  stelae, 
much  eroded,  of  the  Late  Classical  period,  one  of  which 
depicts  the  classic  standing  figure  with  a  bound  captive  at 
its  feet.  The  first  intact  artifacts  found  at  Rio  Azul,  15 
pieces  oLpottery,  including  an  exquisite  screw-top  jar 
decorated  with  painted  glyphs  on  stucco  medallions,  were 
in  the  newly-discovered  unlooted  burial  site  of  the  Early 
Classic  period,  dug  in  bedrock  near  Temple  I  and  known 
as  Tomb  19.  But  aside  from  these,  the  diggers  have  had  to 
make  do.with  shards,  small  beads  and  cuttings  of  jade, 
carved  fragments,  freshwater  pearls,  sea  shells,  obsidian 
knives,  stingray  spines  used  in  ritual  bloodletting,  and 
other  bits  and  pieces  scratched  up  from  their  own  excava¬ 
tions  and  the  looters  ’  piles  of  debris. 

A  massive  amount  of  work  remains  at  Rio  Azul, 
where  the  archeologists  will  —  among  other  jobs  —  at¬ 
tempt  to  finish  careful  mapping  of  the  site,  look  for  other 
tombs  and  structures,  investigate,  document  and  perhaps 
tryfo  stobiii^wme  of.tiMXM^niinedijy  looters-  ..jl. 
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By  EDWARD  SCHNEIDER 

rokofiev,  Rachmaninoff  and 
H  Isa  Shostakovich:  three  Rus- 
sian  composers  whose  lives 
followed  three  different 
eh  courses  after  the  upheavals 
of  World  War  1  and  the  1917  revolu¬ 
tion.  Sergei  Prokofiev  left  Russia  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  lived  in  Paris  from 
1922  to  the  early  Thirties,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  home  to  become  an  important 
figure  in  Soviet  music.  Sergei  Rach¬ 
maninoff  departed  in  the  year  of  the 
revolution  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  West,  dying  in  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif.,  in  1943.  Dmitri  Shostako¬ 
vich  stayed  through  all  the  artistic  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  the  Soviet  era,  inevitably 
affected  by  them  but  maintaining  his 
own,  impressive  musical  voice. 

While  in  Paris,  Prokofiev  had  com¬ 
posed  several  scores  for  Serge  Dia- 
ghilev’s  Ballets  Russes  (his  ‘‘The 
Prodigal  Son”  came,  appropriately 
enough,  only  a  few  years  before  his 
return  to  Mother  Russia's  ample 
bosom);  among  his  Soviet  composi¬ 
tions  too,  ballets  are  important. 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  and  "Cinderel¬ 
la”  are  certainly  among  the  most  re¬ 
warding  of  Prokofiev’s*  works,  as 
much  for  their  effect  in  the  theater  as 
for  their  intrinsic  musical  value. 

While  "Cinderella”  is  performed 
often  by  major  ballet  companies, 
complete  recordings  have  lately  been 
unavailable.  Now  there  are  two  digi¬ 
tal  versions  in  the  catalogue,  one 
from  EMI  /  Angel  (DSB-3944)  and  one 
from  London  (410  162-1LH2  —  each 
two  disks).  The  first  is  performed  by 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Andr6  Previn  and  the  second 
by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  led  by 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  who  is  doing 
more  and  more  conducting  nowa¬ 
days.  The  contest  is  a  dose  one.  Ideal¬ 
ly,  in  fact,  one  would  like  to  choose  in¬ 
dividual  movements  from  each  set, 
but  in  balance  Previn’s  is  the  more 
satisfying  version ;  his  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressive  shaping  and  the  LSO's  splen¬ 
did  playing  win  the  day  over  the  rela¬ 
tively  low-key  reading  by  Ashkenazy 
and  the  Geveland. 

Quite  different  from  the  romantic 
lyricism  of  “Cinderella”  is  the  defi¬ 
ant  brashness  of  the  piano  works  of 
Prokofiev’s  student  days:  “Visions 
fugitives,”  Op.  22,  comprises  20  brief 
sketches  (some  of  them  less  than  a 
minute  long)  written  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  Some  are  funny,  some 
dreamily  evocative  —  all  sound 

Edward  Schneider  writes  fre¬ 
quently  about  recorded  music. 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff 


rather  French.  Along  with  another 
student  work,  “Sarcasms,”  and  the 
simpler,  less  appealing  “Pensdes,”, 
Op.  62.  they  have  been  very  nicely  re¬ 
corded  (on  Musical  Heritage  Society 
MHS  4791A)  by  Sedmara  Zakarian. 
who  captures  every  nuance  of  this 
varied  collection. 

Prokofiev’s  piano  works  include 
several  on  a  larger  scale,  among 
them  five  piano  concertos  (not  all  of 
them  available  on  disk  at  present). 
The  third,  in  C  major,  is  given  a 
pleasant  reading  by  Cecile  Ousset 
and  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  under  Rudolf  Barshai  on 
EMI/Angel  ASD-1077851,  which, 
however,  lacks  some  of  the  sparkle 
and  magic  called  for  by  this  work  (on 
side  two  Is  Poulenc’s  melodious  Piano 
Concerto). 

When  we  talk  of  pianist/ compos¬ 
ers,  of  course,  we  cannot  omit  Rach¬ 
maninoff.  He  too  wrote  five  piano 
concertos,  cue  of  which  remains  un¬ 
published,  and  three  of  them  have 
been  newly,  gorgeously  recorded:  the 
first  and  fourth  by  Zolt&n  Kocsis  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under 
Edo.de  Waart  (Philips  digital  6514 
377)  and  the  third  by  Jorge  Bolet  with 
the  LSO  under  Ivan  Fischer  (London 
digital  LDR-711®). 

These  are  all  “typical”  Rachma¬ 
ninoff,  sharing  an  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing  romantic  £lan  and  an  irresistible 
flow  of  lyricism  and  lush  instrumen¬ 
tation,  rooted  in  the  same  Russian 
melodic  tradition  (so  hard  to  define, 
but  so  easy  to  recognize)  as  virtually 
all  the  other  works  mentioned  here. 


Both  Bolet  and  Kocsis  easily  meet  the 
substantial  demands  placed  upon 
them,  playing  with  all  the  requisite 
fire  and  brilliance,  and  both  record¬ 
ings  are  very  clear  and  well  bal¬ 
anced.  The  Philips  release,  however, 
is  more  likely  to  fill  a  gap  in  your  col¬ 
lection:  there  are  something  like  16 
other  readings  available  of  the  third 
concerto,  but  recordings  of  the  first 
and  fourth  are  comparatively  sparse. 

Also  characteristic,  if  a  little  less 
stupendous,  is  Rachmaninoffs  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  1,  which  joins  modal, 
Gypsy,  Russian  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic  melodic  elements  in  a  color¬ 
ful,  emotional,  and  well-constructed 
work,  it  is  given  a  fine,  suitably  tur¬ 
bulent  performance  by  Amsterdam's 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  under 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy  (London  digital 
LDR  71103). 

The  same  composer's  “Trio  ele- 
giaque.”  written  on  the  death  of 
Tchaikovsky,  is  cast  in  a  different 
mold  altogether.  It  is  a  muted,  nearly 
B  rah  ms  i  an  work  —  it  is  Rachmanin¬ 
off  for  people  who  don't  like  Rachma¬ 
ninoff — and  the  Eastman  Trio  does  it 
full  justice  on  a  iumabout  release 
(TVC  37019),  the  only  available 
recording  of  the  piece. 

The  suites  for  two  pianos  are  not  as 
far  off  the  beaten  track,  but  they  are 
not  terribly  well  known.  The  first 
suite  (‘‘Pictures,”  Op.  5)  consists  of 
four  short  pieces,  each  based  on  a 
poem.  There  is  a  bit  of  tone  painting 
(nightingales  twittering  over  rippling 
evening  breezes,  and  church  bells  you 
will  recognize  from  “Boris  Godu¬ 
nov”)  and  there  are  some  pretty  tex¬ 
tures,  as  there  are  in  the  second  suite 
(Op.  17),  with  its  spooky  tarantella. 
The  playing  by  the  sisters  Goher  and 
Sober  Fekinel  is  crisp  and  delicate, 
with  impeccable  ensemble  (on  DO 
2531  345). 

Shostakovich,  the  one  who  stayed, 
wrote  two  cello  concertos,  both  for 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  (who  left). 
The  first  of  them,  in  E  fiat  major,  was 
recently  recorded — along  with  Sam¬ 
uel  Barber's  cello  concerto  —  by  Ra¬ 
phael  Wallfisch  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Geoffrey  Simon  (Chandos  digital 
ABRD  1085).  The  outer  movements 
are  marked  by  incisive  rhythms  — 
they  share  a  sharp  four-note  motive, 
for  instance  —  and  ingeniously  de¬ 
vised  orchestral  sounds,  and  the  work 
is  of  interest  and  beauty.  Wallfisch 
does  a  lovely  job  in  the  more  intense 
lyrical  passages,  but  there  are  inter¬ 
mittent  pitch  problems  and  a  lack  of 
warmth  in  the  biting  first  movement. 
The  recording  quality  is  high,  with 
natural  balances,  a  wide  dynamic 
range  and  clean  surfaces. 
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NEARLY  ALL  of  us  cherish  the 
desire  to  bring  forth  useful  or  beauti¬ 
ful  things  from  the  soil.  No  other 
hobby  provides  such  satisfying  re¬ 
creation  as  gardening,  or  such  amaz¬ 
ing  results  for  the  amount  of  effort 
invested. 

To  obtain  a  good  show  of  flowers 
or  a  regular  strpply  of  vegetables, 
you  don't  need  a  scientific  approach; 
all  you  have  to  realize  is  that  horti¬ 
culture  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
\\  sowing  seeds  or  planting  seedlings. 

_  It’s  already  more  than  five  years 
since  our  little  group  of  about  30 
amateur  local  gardeners  began  to 

■  meet  once  a  week  to  discuss  garden¬ 
ing  ideas  and  problems.  It  was  the 
need  for  more  knowledge  which 
brought  us  together,  in  a  spirit  of 
happy  comradeship  and  friendly 
rivalry. 

We  exchange  seeds,  seedlings, 
bolbs  and  cuttings,  and,  of  course, 
experience.  Sometimes  we  also  work 
together  or  visit  each  other’s  gar¬ 
dens. 

We  vary  widely  in  age;  our  mem¬ 
bers  including  amateur  gardeners  in 
their  20s,  80s.  and  even  Mis.  Men  and 
women;  religious  and  non-religious; 

■  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim;  sabras 
and  new  immigrants  -  all  are  dedi¬ 
cated  gardeners,  united  by  a  com¬ 
mon  goal:  to  gain  more  gardening 
knowledge  and  know-now. 

As  gardeners  become  more  ex¬ 
perienced,  they  often  become  aware 
of  things  they  might  have  over¬ 
looked  earlier.  Fresh  problems  and 
different  possibilities  appear.  New 
varieties  of  plants;  new  systems  of 
pest  control;  new  fertilizers;  new 
ingredients  for  soil  mixtures,  etc.  - 
answers  are  constantly  being^sought 
in  these  areas. 

Most  amateur  gardeners,  there¬ 
fore,  turn  to  their  more  experienced 
> neighbours  and  friends  for  advice, 

"  and  small  local  groups  of  “green 
fingers”  seem  to  me  a  good  way  of 
providing  a  most  satisfying  leisure 
activity  for  young  and  old  alike. 
Local  councils  and  municipalities 
should  encourage  the  establishment 
of  such  gardening  groups  all  over  the 
country. 


RECITAL  -  Jean-Pkrre  Rrapat,  date,  with 
Jonathan  Zak  at  (he  piano  (Jtnuakni  Theatre, 
June  1).  Bach:  Sonata  in  E  minor;  Sdmbcrt: 
“Arpcggfane"  Sonata;  Karl  Ctnuy.  Dm  Con- 
ctrtmte  for  Ftate  md  Plano;  Poulenc  Sonata; 
ProkoSer:  Sonata  Op.  94. 


Green-finger 


.  GARDENER'S  CORNER  /  Walter  Frankl 
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The  aechmea 


House  plants. 

These  have  become  immensely 
popular  in  Israel  and  there  are  many 
varieties  to  choose  from.  Here  some 
which  can  be  found  at  local  florists 
and  others  that  still  have  to  gain 
acceptance  as  house  plants. 

Aechmea  fasdata  or  stiver  vase 
{aechmea  also  in  Hebrew)  is  an  exo¬ 
tic  and  very  attractive  plant  and  a 
relative  of  the  pineapple  {ananas).  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bromeliads  for  indoor  decoration. 
Large  colourful  blooms  rise  high 
above  the'  funnel-shaped  rosette  of 
carved,  oblong  succulent  leaves. 


marked  with  green  and  white  bands. 
Long-lasting  flowers,  rising  above 
pointed  rose-pink  bracts  appear  on 
an  erect  central  stem,  followed  by 
colourful  dark-blue  berries,  which 
persist  for  many  months. 

All  watering  of  this  plant  should 
be  done  via  the  central  funnel.  The 
surface  soil  should  be  only  slightly 
moistened  to  avoid  rotting  the  very 
-  small  and  tender  roots. 

The  plant’s  (Greek)  botanical 
name  means  “spear-head,”  and  re¬ 
fers  to  the  lance-like  form  of  the 
brads.  The  genus  name  fasdatus 


OUR  DEAR  friend  Jean-Pierre  |E  SI  I 

Rampal  made  such  a  tired,  dispirited 
impression  that  one  could  hardly 
recognize  the  great  artist  we  remem¬ 
ber  from  former  times.  His  tone  did 
not  sparkle,  be  had  difficulty  in  brea¬ 
thing  and  there  was  a  lack  of  alert 
attempt  in  interpretaion. 

The  Bach  Sonata  was  run  through  .  -•?■./ 

at  unreasonable  speed  ..and.  ^hi»^r?tion.^Butone^apmak&asensatiqgal 


Unrecognizable 

Rampal 


ISRAEL 
FESTIVAL  '84 


Schubert  “Arpeggione”  -  written 
for  a  cello- like  instrument  originally, 
but  always  performed  either  by  viola 
or  a  cello  -  did  not  benefit  from 
inclusion  in  this  programme.  Cher¬ 
ny’s  Duo  was  interesting  as  a  carios¬ 
ity,  a  work  by  a  man  whose  uninspir¬ 
ing  exercises  have  been  the  bone  of 
many  a  youngster. 

Poulenc’s  Sonata  fared  slightly 
better  but  poor  Prokofiev  was  pale 
as  wishy-washy.  His  sonata, 
*  although  originally  written  for  flute, 
is  better  known  as  a  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano-  Jonathan  Zak  did  his  best 
to  contribute  solid  and  lively  piano 
parts. 

The  audience  (out  of  sympathy  or 
ignorance?)  applauded  enthusiasti¬ 
cally.  Strangely  enough,  the  encore  - 
Gershwin’s  Prelude,  originally  writ¬ 
ten  for  piano,  seemed  the  best  of  the 
offerings.  It  left  at  least  one  listener 
reflecting  on  the  decline  of  a  dear 
friend  and  once  great  artist. 

RECITAL  -  Ito  Pttgwdkfa,  piano  (Jcronfcsn 
Theatre,  June  I).  Bach:  Evfjkh  SoBe  No.  2,  in 
A  minor;  Momrt:  Sonata  fat  A,  K.  331;  Chopin: 
Sonata  No.  3,  b  B  minor.  Op.  58. 

ADVANCE  publicity  nowadays 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  laun¬ 
ching  young  artists,  and  the  many 
stories  told  about  Ivo  Pogorelich 
have  given  him  the  aura  of  a  celebri¬ 
ty.  No  doubt,  people  were  waiting  to 
shower  him  with  “bravos,”  and  he 
was  called  on  this  evening  to  play 
two  encores. 

The  young  pianist  is  a  typical  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  time  of  intensive  training 
to  play  as  loudly  and  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Evidently  these  “virtues" 
win  prizes  in  international  competi- 


debut  on  the  road  to  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  before  intellectual  and  musical 
maturity  have  had  a  chance  to  tem¬ 
per  brilliant  technical  skills,  which 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  interpret 
the  masters. 

Pogorelich’s  technique  is,  of 
course,  superb,  his  memory  and  pre¬ 
cision  unfailing,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  scores  obvious. 
The  Bach  Suite  excelled  in  transpa¬ 
rent  voice  structures  and  polished 
performance;  Bach's  “objective” 
language  can  take  a  soulless,  cold 
rendition  up  to  a  point  The  little 
interpretative  details  in  the  Mozart 
Sonata  might  be  excused  by  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  pianist 
in  search  of  originality.  And  the 
Chopin  Sonata  does  not  have  to 
wallow  in  19th  centry  romanticism  or 
emotional  exaggeration.  But  some 
warmth,  some  personal  breath, 
some  individual  idea  should  be 
added  to  the  bare  notes. 

Pogorelich’s  main  weakness  is  the 
imbalance  between  his  two  hands  - 
the  right  does  not  sing  and  cany  far, 
the  left  is  much  too  strong,  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  focus,  covering  the 
sound  of  the  higher  register  every 
time,  whether  the  bass  is  important 
or  not.  The  touch  is  dry,  in  the  bass 
brutal  in  its  hardness.  One  cannot 
free  oneself  of  the  image  of  an  unfail¬ 
ing  computer  at  work,  mercilessly 
rolling  off  runs  and  broken  chords, 
completely  soulless. 

The  only  compensating  few  mi¬ 
nutes  of  this  recital  was  hisj  first 
encore  -  a  Scarlatti  Sonata,  in  which 
the  technical  demands  without 
musical  weight  and  lack  of  a  bass 
part  made  for  a  delightful  rendition. 
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The  First  International  Colloquium 

on  Jewish  Humour 
June  7-8,  1984 

Opening  Lecture;  Prof,  AVNER  ZIV 
Psychological  Characteristics  of  Jewish  Humour 
in  the  Diaspora  and  in  Israel 
on  June  7,  1984,  at  9.00  ajn. 

The  Chaim  Rosenberg  School  of  Jewish  Studies 
Tel  Aviv  University  Campus.  Ramat  Aviv' 

Three  parallel  sessions  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  June  7.  1984.  from  11.00  a.m.  to  5J30  p.m. 
and  on  Friday,  June  8.  1984,  from  9.00 — 10-30  a.m. 

The  Chaim  Rosenberg  School  of  Jewish  Studies 
Tel  Aviv  University  Campus,  Ramat  Aviv 

The  Fourth  international  Cpngress 
on  Humour 

June  10-18,  1984.  Tel  Aviv,  Astoria  Hotel 
Opening  Lecture;  Mr.  E.  KISHON 
Is  There  an  Original  Israeli  Humour? 

And  if  yes.  why  not? 
on  Sunday,  June  10,  1984,  at  8.00  p.m. 

Bar-Shira  Auditorium 
Tel  Aviv  U  nivershy  Campus,  Ramat  Aviv 
,-iarv  Sessions  and  Workshops 

fry  day  from  Monday,  June  !  1 , 1 984,  between  the  hours  of  9.00  a.m. 
and  5.00  p.m.  Astoria  Hotel,  Tel  Aviv 
The  confsmnces  srs  op«n  to  ths  pubKe  —  raflirtrttfon.-  KENES. 

T*f:  (03)  6S4B71 


^2iSiCZUBillAM^&j^SFaexs.wtn..iiavexo: : 
wait  for  Pogoretich  to  gather  experi¬ 
ence  and  develop  human  qualities 
that  will  eventually  enrich  his  play¬ 
ing,  so  his  tremendous  potential  will 
be  materialized. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY  CHOIR, 
ccdpcted  by  iUpk  Woodward  (Dorm Una 
AN*fy,J«w«rfe^May3ILM*fcb7Paka*ri- 
na,  Taffls,  Tonkins,  Back,  Bruckner,  Poulenc; 
Lmnn,  Braddnw,  CmM.  Zfannermam 
YthaMBnap,  KMmiShHw.khMp. 

UNFORTUNATELY  I  MISSED 
the  presentations  of  old  music  up  to 
Poulenc,  but  what  I  heard  of  the 
contemporary  works  showed  the 
Swedish  choir's  high  quality. 
Lars-Erik  Larsson,  born  in 
1908,  wrote  in  more  conventional 
language  than  did  the  two  -Amer¬ 
icans,  Cundick  (1926)  and  Bradshaw 
(1929),  whose  search  for  more  con¬ 
temporary  idioms  produced  some 
interesting  vocal  and  harmonic  com¬ 
binations.  But  it  was  the  music  of 
German  Heinz  Werner  Zimmer- 
mann,  who  was  born  in  1930.  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  more  famous 
Be  rad  Alois  Zimmermann  (1918- 
1970),  that  presented  something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  He  built  op  his  vocal 
lines  on  a  soft  background  of  choris¬ 
ters’  whistling  and  humming,  which 
provided  an  attractive  irridescent 
atmosphere  of  originality. 

As  tribute  to  Israel,  two  local 
composers  were  included.  Braun's 
Psalm  117  found  an  energetic  inter¬ 
preter  in  young  assistant  conductor 
Brady  Alfred,  who  gave  the  rhyth¬ 
mical  backbone  of  the  score  crisp 
and  precise  expression;  Naomi 
Shemer’s  Jerusalem  of  Cold  was 
arranged  by  Ralph  Woodward  in 
traditional  choral  harmonies  stres¬ 
sing  its  hymn-like  character. 

The  50-odd  singers,  placed  in 
mixed  order  (as  Robert  Shaw  did  to 
achieve  a  unified  vocal  sonority), 
sang  the  whole  programme  by  heart, 
with  rigid  discipline.  The  spare 
though  precise  movement  of  -the 
conductor  indicated  extremely  in- 


An  expert  fine  carpenter.  With 
the  skills  of  the  ok! time  furniture 
joiners.  Now  offers  custom  ser¬ 
vice  Sn  your  home  in  the  Sharon 
and  Gush  Dan  areas. 
Menachem’s  Workshop  offers 
special  prices  on  alf  types  of 
carpentry  work. 

*  LIVING  ROOMS 

*  BEDROOMS 

*  KITCHEN  FURNITURE 
CABINETS 

Other  custom  woodwork  speaal 
orders  for  private  homes  and 
villas. 

TOP  QUALITY 
ENTICING  PRICES 


Finjhn  Warksfef 

Home  Tel.  052-440678.  Kfar 
Seva.  Phone  evenings. 


means  “striped.*' 

British  plant  collect  ers  brought 
this  jungle  dweller  from  Brazil  to 
Europe  in  1826,  where  it  is  now 
grown  and  propagated  in  green¬ 
houses.  » 

My  aechmea,  which  hails  from  the 
Kibbutz  Hazprea  nursery,  flowers 
for  almost  a  whole  year.  I  keep  item 
niy  open  balcony  with  a  mulch  pro¬ 
tection  in  winter  and  it  remain  very 
decorative. 

After  Its  long  period  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  blooming,  three  side  sprouts 
appear  at  ground  level  and  become 
larger  from  day  to  day. 

When  these  sprouts  reach  a  length 
of  15  to  20  cm  and  already  show  a 
small  funnel,  they  should  be  careful¬ 
ly  removed  from  the  mother  plant 
using  a  sharp  knife,  and  replanted 
into  medium-sized  flower  pots  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat 

and  red  soil. 

Aechmea  needs  light  without 
direct  sunshine.  Treat  it  like  a  car 
battery  and  use  distilled  water  only; 
it  will  keep  tins  plant  alive  and  well 
for  a  long  period. 

The  best  plant  food  for  an  aech¬ 
mea  is  filtered  chicken  manure  or 
guano  made  into  a  solution  with 
distilled  water.  The  liquid  plant  food 
should  be  poured  into  the  central 
cup  once  a  fortnight.  Most  aeefameas 
flower  naturally  when  they  reach 
maturity,  but  they  can  also  be  made 
to  flower  artificially: 

Enclose  the  entire  plant  (with  its 
cup  empty  to  prevent  excessive 
humidity)  in  a  plastic  bag  together 
with  a  ripie  apple.  The  apple  gives  off 
ethylene  gas  which  stimulates 
flowering.  Leave  plant  and  apple  in 
the  bag  for  8  to  10  days  and  don’t  get 
inpatient  if  your  aechmea  doesn't 
start  to  bloom  until  one  or  two 
months  have  passed. 

Unfortunately,  an  aechmea  is  very 
expensive,  but  with  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  you  should  be  able  to  produce 
2  or  3  new  plants  from  one  mother 
plant. 

Myrtle.  {Myrtus  communis,  - 
hadasio  Hebrew),  a  wild  plant  which 
grows  in  Israeli  forests,  is  known  and 
admired  for  its  white  flowers  and 
evergreen  aromatic  leaves. 


tensive  and  dedicated  preparation  of 
the  programme,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  perfect  balance,  with  col¬ 
ourful  dynamic  shading.  Clearly  this 
group  has  a  cultured  understanding 
of  the  rather  sophisticated  music  . 
they  sang.  A  choir  of  distinction. 

YOHAN AN  BOEHM 

ISRAEL  SNFONDETTA,  Bcnbcta.  mwfartiiir 
Mead!  Rodm,  Aw  Itai;  Camera  Sfagm; 
Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  Bate;  Mbsfae  Epstria, 
Bate;  ESalm  Stanbnaa,  yiofia;  Marin  Sdmrt- 
zfaart.  risfa;  Robert  Surffaib,edlo.  Amt  Sur¬ 
at,  oqpn.  Miriam  McBter,  Rub  Tame,  Robin 
Webd-CapNio,  sopraoa;  Christoph  Pregsr- 

.4eL.U>wr,  JhptwLpRider,  hasa-IYwaa  <. ; ; 
WindumUer,  baritone  (Jerusalem  Theatre,  - 
May  31)-  Samad  SAridfc  Motet  far  DeaUe  u 
Choir  and  Brass  Quartet;  Trlrnsann  Tmoer- 
baniaie  (Two  movements)  far  soprano,  barn, 
choir  and  small  orchestra;  McnMssoim:  Kfrno 
far  soprano,  choir  and  organ;  Mozart;  Qnartet 
far  fate  and  mines  In  D  major,  L285; 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor;  Karl 
Standee  Flute  Concerto  in  G  major.  Op.  29; 
Domenico  Cbnarooot  Concerto  far  two  flutes 
and  chamber  orchemaS  Maxart:  Maas  bt  C 
minor,  IL4Z7. 

A  STRONG  bladder  and  backside 
are  necessary  attributes  for  the 
musical-marathon  goer.  This 
marathon  was  so  oversold  that,  de¬ 
spite  frequent  intermissions,  nego¬ 
tiating  the  packed  aisles  was  danger¬ 
ous  and  the  chances  of  regaining  a 
seat  was  nil.  The  organizers  no  doubt 
believe  there  is  a  balance  between 
those  leaving  and  entering,  but  by 
scheduling  the  larger  works  for  the 
nxiddfe  and  close  of  the  evening,  they 
guaranteed  that  the  trickle  of  depart¬ 
ing  listeners  would  be  offset  by  a 
flood  of  arrivals.  Surely  there  is  a 
better  way. 

The  Scheldt  Motet  was  a  delightful 
opening  work,  with  the  Cameran 
Singers  again  establishing  their' 
primacy  among  our  choirs.  Though  a 
century  separates  the  Telemann  and  - 
Mendelssohn  works,  both  are  pro¬ 
ducts  of  technique  rather  than  in¬ 
spiration,  and  despite  the  very  fine 
ringing,  were  quite  boring. 

Unlike  many  famous  soloists, 
Rampal  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a 
virtuoso.  His  collaboration  with 
violinist  Eliyahu  Shulman  in  the 
Mozart  Flute  Quartet  was  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  evening  for  this  listener. 

If  the  viola  and  cello  were  not  on  the 
same  exalted  level,  they  were  never 
less  than  the  flute. 

I  feared  the  Schubert  symphony 
would  be  a  mere  interlude  between 
appearances  by  the  virtuoso  Ram¬ 
pal.  but  Mend5  Rodan’s  powerful 
and  dramatic  pefonnance  made  the 
work  sound  fresh,  and  attested  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Sinfonictta. 


VBr.y 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN! 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


In  andent  times,  daughters  of 
Israel  used  to  decorate  their  hair 
with  garlands  of.  myrtle  branches. 
The  Romans  called  it  myrtus  and  the 
-  Greeks  myrtos*  In  nature  of  under, 
suitable  garden  conditions,  a.  myrtle 
bush  can  attain  a  height  of  4  or  5 
metres.  * 

Gardeners  in  Central  Europe 
grow  it  as  a  potted  boose  plant.  You 
wouldn’t  believe  that  such  a  tall 
shrub  could  become  accustomed  to 
the  limited  space  of  a  flower  pot  — 
but  it  does! 

For  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  die 
myrtle  behaves  like  a  rubber  plant 
(ficus),  which  in  its  native  habitat 
grows  30  to  40m.;  as  a  house  plant  it 
is  forced  to  be  content  with  the 
limited  house-room  a  flowerpot 
offers. 

la  autumn,  after  die  flowers  fade, . 
little  bluish-black  berries  appear. 
Branches  with  myrtle  berries  make  a 
good  background  for  flower 
arrangements. 

In  Sommer  (July),  you  should  cut 
the  longer  brandies  off.  This  win 
encourage  the  myrtle  shurb  to  build 
a  bushy  crown. 

The  cuttings  can  be  inserted  into 
an  equal  mixture  of  sand  and  peat  for 
propagation.  Keep  the  container 
with  the  cuttings  is  shade  and  water 
3  or  4  times  a  week. 

Since  sand  dries  quickly,  you 
should  water  daily  timing  hamsin. 
Rooted  myrtle  seedlings  for  trans¬ 
planting  will  be  ready  in  3  or  4 
weeks. 

The  plant  grows  very  well  indeed 
when  fed  twice  a  month  during  the 
summer  and  early  anhmm  with  a 
manure-tea  ■  of  chicken  manure  or 
gnano  mneedwith  water. 

Replant  myrtles  every  second 
spring,  using  a  fresh  soil  mixture. 
They  wifl  grow  in  sun  or  half-shade. 

Oleander  {Nerium  oleander ,  har  - 
duv  hanahalim  in  Hebrew).  No 
Israeli  florist  sells  fins  tall  bush  as  a 
potted  house  plant.-  In  Israel,  yon 
can  find  oleanders  as  living  fences  or 
single  shrubs  in  private  and  public 
gardens,  or  growing  along  highways. 
The  shrub  is  native  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  region,  and  grows  wild  in  Israel 
along  river  beds. 


'  Like  the  .  myrtle,  oleander  can 
grow,  either  in  its  natural  habitat 
or  Jn  a  garden  like  a  real  tree,  to  a 
height  of  3  or4m.  Like  the  myrtle,  it 
is  popular  in  Europe  and  America  as 
a  house,  roof  or  balcony  plant,  pot- . 
ted  in  larger  flowerpots  or  in  buck¬ 
ets.  It’s  worth  giving  it.  a  trial,  be¬ 
cause  it  flowers  .for  a  long  time' 
during  the  summer  in  white,  yellow, : 
orange,  pink,  red,  copper  ami  dark 
purple,  sometimes  striped,  or  with, 
double-shaped  flowers.  In  medium 
flower  pots  it  provides  a  welcome, 
evergreen  windowsill  decoration, 
known  mid  used  since  andent  times, 
oleander  is  mentioned  in  the  Mssh- 
na.  -  . 

..  Dioskorides,  a  1st  century  Greek 
physician,  no  ted  the  medfdnal  value., 
of  this  plant  in  heart  disease.  Olean¬ 
der  leaves  are  poisonous,  bnt  tins  is 
no  obstacle  to  its  (careful)  use  as  a 
room  decoration,  tike  the  poisonous 
Dieffenbadria. 

Poisonous  plants  are  often  used  in 
medicine.  (Opium,  for  example,-  is. 
derived  from  the  lovely  blooming 
poppy;  while  the  highly  poisonous,, 
belladonna  plant,  a  relative  of  the 
tomato,  supplies  ns  with  atropine,  a 
nerve  stimulant  prescribed  to  relieve 
spasmodic  asthma.  ' 

Cuttings  for  propagation  may  be 
taken  in  late  summer  and  either 
rooted  in  a  glass  of  water  or  in  an 
equal  sand  and  peat  mixture.  Try  to 
plant  the  rooted  cuttings  into  flower 
pots  or  other  containers  before 
September,  because  oleanders 
planted  later  wiB  suffer  .from  the 
winter  weather.  Equal  parts  of  red  j 
soil,  compost  and  sand  or  venmeu-  I 
Kte  is  the  recommended  ■  m«K«m  ; 
suitable  for  oleanders.  A  single  pot-  ; 
ted  catting  should  give  you  a:very  , 
valuable  house  plant  if  yon  feed  and  ; 
water  it  regularly  and  prevent 
flowering  by  pruning  during  the  first 
two  years.  .  ■  j 

In  its  season,  the  bushy  plant  will 
bloom  abundantly.  Control  aphids 
and  mealy  bugs  by  spraying  with 
insecticides. 

Though  oleanders  have  .a  long 
flowering  season,  I  couldn’t  find 
them  m  local  florist  shops.  Try  grow¬ 
ing  yonrownl 


With  the  Flute  Concerto  of  Stznatz 
and  the  Concerto  for  Two  Flutes  of 
Gmarosa  -  with  the  Sinfonietta’s 
Moshe  Epstein  as  equal  partner  - 
Rampal  delighted  the  mostly  young 
and  festive  audience.  Abundance  of 
charm  and  opportunity  for  viituosic 
display  made  these  musically  slight 
pieces  perfect  marathon  fare. 

Expecting  to  .hear  the  dosing 
Mozart  C  minor  Mass  oh  the  radio,  IN 
left  the  theatre  to  younger  and  more 
iron-bottomed  enthusiasts,  only  to 
be  sabotaged  by  the  radio  strike. 

BRK2BAM  YOUNG  UNtVEtiSTTY  CtKHR 
AND- ran  ISRAEL*  CHAMBER ‘ORCHBS-' 
TSA,  Ralph  Woodward  cowfartfag  <TU  Artr 
Maorai,  Maf  &)•  tbndA  Jibfatt  far  (be 
Peace  of  Utrecht;  Cfcftrpoitkr:  Kyrie  Ebfaou; 
Mwe  Mhn  Brerta  fa  D  M^Jor,  KJMj 
Mafafantm:  Pnfau  ?Tfal  Unfa tfa,  O  Lari"; 
Daniel  Plnkbaa:  Wnfafinjc  Cormi;  Bade 
Mote*  No.1  -  “Shirt  den  Hem  dn  dm>  ' 
Ifad.” 

ALTHOUGH  one  cannot  deny  that 
this  lengthy  and  wearisome  concert 
offered  a  few  moments  of  undeni¬ 
able  beauty  and  some  impressive 
choral  passages,  it  was,  generally 
speaking,  a  flop. 

The  impression  was  that  the  choir 


and  orchestra  simply  sang  and  play¬ 
ed  because  it  was  their  duty  and 
there  was  no  way  out  of 'it.  At  no 
time  did  they  appear  to  be  involved, 
active  participants  experiencing  joy 
in  their  mnsic-malring.  _ 

With  tiie  possible  exception  bf  the 
opening  Handel,  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  characterize  the  pm*- 
ticnlar  features  of  the  various  pieces. 
vThe  air  of  indifference  which  seemed 
somehow  to  have  got  bokLof  the 
penbmiers  resulted  in  musical  ran- 
- !  fonnify':  and  ;  boredon^  ^^tozart^s  - 
.gga$s,  Mendelssohn’s  psalm', 
hmu’s  cahfata  and  evxgi  j^i^s^notet 
*-  «S-sonpde<haHl«h’Rfllph  Woodward, 
seemed  simply  ,  to  have  run  out  of 
ideas  and  his  conducting  was  con¬ 
fined  to  technicalities. 

Insomuch  as  he  was  concerned 
with  interpretation  it  was  the  choir’ 
which  interested  him,  leaving  the ' 
orchestra,  as  it  were,  to  fend  for 
.  itself. 

Another  serious  shortcoming, ' 
winch  occasionally  bordered  on  dis- 
aster,  was  the  soloists  (members  of 
the  choir).  Some  of  the  singing  was 
pitiful,  an  affront  to  the  audience. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


RANDOMAL1A 
Miriam  Arad 


:  ISRAELI  WEDDINGS  -can  be  di¬ 
vided  into  the  Ones,  with-  a  band  and 
those  without,  or- those  where  you  . 
>  can  hear  eadi  other  speak  and  where 
yon  can’t.  It’s  what  counts-  most  as 
far  as  Em  concerned,  but.of  course 
.thcrc  are  other  distinctions. 

. .  rFoodj,  foriastauce.^ ^  The  norm  is  a 
stand-up :  buffet. -  and  I’m  always 
amazed  by  the  perfect  similarity  of 
-the' fare  that’s  offered.  They  even 
taste  the  same  'the  bnrekas  and  the 
pttie  meatballs  cm  a. toothpick,  the 
humus  and  potato  salad;  and  the 
stuffed  vine  leaves,  which  are  de 
rigueur.  U  hasn't  a  stand-op  buffet, 
it’s  a  sit-down-dinaer.  which  is  fan- 

-  tier.: You  can  tell  a  really  fancy  one 
by  the  fact  that  the  =  appetizer  is 

-  sweet.-  ..  .  ' . 

Then  there’s  the  rabbi.  The  hoi- 
poUdi  don’t  mind  much  which,  one’ll : 
marry  them,  as  long  as  he's  fast  so 
people  can  start  on  the  food.  Accor- . 
:  dingly,1  they  get  the  duty-rabbi.  who 
mumble-mumbles,  grabs  himself  a 
drink  and  a  couple  of  cakes  and  is 

oft  ...  '  V"\  ; 

■  The  statiia-oohscidhs  are  a.  lot. 
choosier  .  If  they’re  true  aristocracy  - 

.  miriR,  top  manriflriniCj  Yy  stinking  rirh  - 

-  they  may  get  the  chief  rabbi  Mm- 
seff,  or  an  ex  like  Rav  Goren,  who’s . 
still  jurtTas  good;  otherwise -they*!! 
have  to  make  do  with  tfie  town’s 
chief  rabbi.  There’s  a  fashion  in  this, 
too.  For  instance ,  the  tefiy’s  Rabbi : 
Avidor  Hacoben,  whb  used  to 
preaeb  to  us  goyim.on  Friday  nights 
tin  recently,  is'  vhiy  in  with  the  ntm- 
reKgious.  Whether  'it’s  due  to  his 
tefly-glamour  or  to  the  fact  that  he 
doesn't  mumble,  I  wonldn’t  fcnow. 

-  Weddings  being  so.  notorionsly 
like  each  other,  barring  the  band,  it 
follows  there  wfll  always  .be.  people 
making  a  stab  at  originality.  The 
widest  scopeis  offered  by  the  bride’s 
^goWn’  whidi  can  be  shorter  than  the 
usual  thing,  or  quainter,  -  vaguely 
I  Yemenite,  or  Arab,  or  gipsy,  "or  , 
even,  daringly,  a  trouser  affair.  In 
the  end  all  brides  look;  the  same 
anyway,  with  far  too  much  makeup 
cm  thefr  fresh  young  faces;  and  their1 
newly  washed  hair  made  stiff  and 
JogfywfcH  tspfato21'01* 
iaaai  a  boa  dtadraawa  laofti 
i^BvpsMfl^oeSSqiStteiiipt  tribe 
‘‘aifferent^^saw  -  was  at »», wedding 
where  they  screened  a  home  movie 
of  foe  bridegroom's  life  from  totdom 
to  manboocL ^  boring  all  the  guests  to 
tears.  "When  it  was,  overi.everyonc  . 
nevertheless  wait  tfrromgh  the  ritual  .. 
with  winch  all  weddings  conclude: 
yon  put  on  a  fixed  grin,  file  pastyour 
hosts,  and  tell  than  wfaat  a  lovely 
and  unique  sort  ofwedduig  it  was.  , 

Most  young  people  T  know  have 
sworn  to  me  at  one  titoe  or  another 
that  theirs 'wouldn’t  be  like  that.  It 
invariably  was. 


Fly  British  Airways  to  London  for  as  you  a  centrafty  located  hotel  from  only 
lhrie  as  $  299*  and  rake  advantage  of  oar  £7  perdaymdndmg  breakfast,  fris  no 
amazing  “Bargain  Brimrf’boBday  offers,  wovda  lrindoitertenuycuritoc^ 

For  a  7  day  stay  in  London  we  can  book  ThewCBl(&  &WOUr^ 
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Textile  plant  moves  to  new 
$9m.  building  in  West  Bank 


Grapes  fetch  more  at  home  than  in 
export  markets,  Agrexco  says 


NEWS  ANALYSIS/Roy  Isaeowitz 


Bj  MACA8EE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KARNE1  SHOMRON.  -  The 
largest  industrial  undertaking  in  the 
West  Bank,  the  Adereth  Shomrcn 
textile  plant,  is  now ’being  readied 
for  its  forma!  dedication  next  week 
in  the  presence  of  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir. 

“We  decided  to  «cr  up  the  plant 
here."  Ernest  Wodak.  n  member  of 
its  board,  sard,  "because  we  wanted 
to  be  among  the  pioneers  in  provid¬ 
ing  work  tor  both  Jews  and  Arabs  in 
their  own  backyard.  In  our  Herzliya 
plant  we  have  worked  with  Arabs 
from  the  West  Bank  tor  In  years 
without  any  unpleasantness,  politic¬ 
al  or  racial  tension.  We  expect  to 
improve  on  this  record  in  thi?  new 
plant." 

Some  $3  million  w,i>  >pcnt  in  bund¬ 
ing  the  two-store;,  building  which 
has  a  floors  pace  of  12.0*  >!i  square 
merres.  it  is  equipped  w-th  tne  most 
modem  machines  from  abroad. 

Board  chairman  Yosef  Zarchip. 
pointed  out  char  "those  :•  a  place  for 
textiles  in  this  country,  particularly 
for  certain  types  >.>t  worsted  yarns  in 
which  we  specialize  "  Some  are  fire 
resistant,  others  water  repellent.  He 
added  that  although  textiles  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  a  labour-intensive 
field,  it  would  soon  become  more 
"robot-intensive .  " 

Although  now  employing  only  30- 
40  workers,  the  plant,  when  fully 
manned  in  three  shifts,  will  employ 
225.  About  hair  of  these  wsi!  be  Arab 


workers  from  the  nearby  area,  and 
one  quarter  will  be  drawn  from 
among  Jews  settled  in  Samaria 
(Shomron).  The  remaining  quarter 
will  come  from  Israel  proper.  There 
is  no  pay  differential  between  Jewish 
and  Arab  employees. 

The  speakers  noted  that  the  Hers- 
liya  plant,  which  normally  employed 
about  4u  per  cent  Arabs,  would 
gradually  shift  all  its  spinning  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  new  factory  in  Karnei 
Shomron.  "bile  the  dyeing  and 

finishing  units,  plus  the  warehouse 
and  the  administration,  would  re¬ 
main  in  Herzliya. 

Erez  Ginsberg,  general  manager 
of  Aderelh.  noted  that  in  1983  the 
company  produced  goods  valued  at 
S.S  million,  of  which  Sim.  was  ex¬ 
ported.  With  the  expanding  facilities 
turnover  would  reach  5J.3m.,  he 
said .  of  which  S3m .  to  S4m.  would  be 
exported,  mainly  to  Europe,  the 
U  S.  and  Australia. 

Pamphlet  demystifies 
home  electricity  bjfl 

The  Israel  Electric  Corporation 
has  prepared  a  pamphlet  explaining 
to  consumers  ihe  intricacies  of  the 
home  electricity  bill.  „ 

The  pamphlet  however,  will  not  be 
mailed  out  with  the  bill.  It  can  be 
obtained  at  IEC  offices  or  by  writing 
to  the  corporation's  public  relations 
departmental  P.O.B.  8810. HaifaSl 
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By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  This  summer's  first 
green  Parlere  table  grapes  are  being 
exported  with  great  success  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  bring  about  SI  ,600 
a  ton.  Agrexco  secretary  Haim  Kel¬ 
ler  said  yesterday.  He  added  that 
although  these  grapes  also  fetch  ex¬ 
cellent  prices  in  the  local  market  — 
IS400  per  kilo  or  about  S2.0GO  per 
ton  — •  the  farmer  is  getting  more 
money  for  the  grapes  he  exports. 

He  explained  that  this  was  the 
main  problem  with  summer  exports, 
since  these  have  to  compete  with  the 
high  prices  the  local  market  is  willing 
to  pay.  Sometimes  export  quotas 
cannot  be  met  because  of  this. 

Agrexco  had  a  disappointment 
with  export  melons  this  spring,  part¬ 
ly  because  the  local  marker  was 
willing  to  pay  more  than  could  be 
achieved  abroad.  The  relatively  cool 
spring  this  year  also  caused  the 


melons  to  ripen  at  a  slower  pace. 
Agrexco  had  planned  a  sales  cam¬ 
paign  and  several  large  chains  of 
supermarkets  in  Europe  ordered 
large  quantities  of  Israeli  melons, 
but  in  the  end  the  supply  was  very 
small. 

On  the  positive  side.  Agrexco  had 
great  success  this  spring  with  pota¬ 
toes.  exporting  30,000  tons,  com¬ 
pared  to  only  8,000  tons  the  years 
before.  The  main  buyers  of  Israeli 
potatoes  are  England.  France  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Agrex¬ 
co  expects  potatoes  to  fetch  a  total  of 
about  S 10  million. 

Exports  of  tabic  grapes  this  year 
are  expected  to  reach  3.000  tons,  an 
increase  of  IS  per  cent,  Keller  said. 
Agrexco  now  also  exports  some  new 
varieties  of  seedless  grapes,  the 
Thompson  red  and  green  grapes.  He 
emphasized  that  the  country  must 
innovate  all  the  time  because  of  the 
5 tiff  competition  abroad.  In  grapes 
the  main  competitor  is  Cyprus. 


Eagle  opens  new  plant  in  Ashkelon 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
ASHKELON.  —  The  Eagle  com¬ 
pany.  which  formally  inaugurated  its 
new  plant  here  on  Thursday,  has 
been  producing,  most  of  the  army's 
requirements  for  flak  jackets  and  at 
an  exhibition  included  gear  in  the 
colours  of  the  U.5.  and  West  Ger¬ 
man  armies.  The  company  said  it 
also  exported  its  products  to  armies 
in  Latin  America,  southeast  Asia 
and  Africa. 


TVA  MEXICO 

k  Mexican  Fiesta  at  the  Israel  Hiltons 


W  A 


Ys’.d  Me  -.ico  dinner  show,  every  night  at  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton  —  May  2Q  -  June  9.  (except 
June  I.  lune  5.'  Opening  Gala  Dinners. 

May  29  in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  'Bk| 

Jerusalem  Hilton,  and  June  10  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  Tel  Aviv  Hilton. 

Cocktails  at  7:30  p.m.  9 

Viva  Mexico  dinner  show,  every  % 

night  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Hilton  — 
lune  30  -June  16  (except  June  15.) 

Closing  Gala  Dinner  Noche  dfl 

Mexicans  June  la  in  the  Grand  vn,.- 

Ball  room  Tei  Av  i  v  Hilton. 

Cocktails  at  7:30  p.m. 

Viva  Mexico.  Two  full  weeks  of 
Mexican  food,  folklore,  culture  and 
entertainment  at  the  Israel  Hiltons.  rW 


Viva  Mexico.  A  special  dinner  show  every 
night  featuring:  Mariachi  and  jarocho 
Musicians,  The  Ballet  Gran  Folklore 
De  Mexico  -  Theo  Shanab.  Permanent 
art  and  archaeological  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  by  Mexican  Huichol 
5*  craftsmen, open  to  public. 

Viva  Mexico  Tombola.  A  dra  wing 
for  a  free,  7-dav  trip  to  Mexico  for 
a  lucky  couple. 
^  (Flights  by  El-Al  and  Aeromexicol 
ySaJ  Every  dinner  reservation  during 
Viva  Mexico  entitles  you  to  an 
entry  in  the  drawing.  The  lucky 
m  winner  will  be  chosen  at  Noche 
'  Mexicana  on  June  16. 


For  your  Vivj  Mexico 

dinner  show  reservations,  call  today  Jerusalem  Hilton  (02)  530161,  Ext.  3220,  or  Tel  Aviv  Hilton  (03)  244222.  Ext.  21 12. 

sP'-,n*’r*  _  .  .  . . dEr 


TELAV1V  ^  frULT6!l !  Jl  Jerusalem  hdton 


vjajes  tepeyac  aerornexico  Cr/ar. 


.'.CROSS 

1  What  unscrupulous  street 
traders  cnarce  tor  lo*.  aal 
loans?  1 6.  "• 

3  Italian  meal  d<>l)ecJ  uj.-  <jn 
plate  i7> 

10 Greek  character  alter  tteisli 
currencv  that  ha?  a  *b:nv 
surface  iTi 

11  Extremelv  low  cicits.  (■?'; 

12  On  all  tears  at  forming  a 
first  division  side  :5.  5; 

UT\pc  of  Chinese  craft  reflec¬ 
tive  arts  n-asters  criticise 
severe  I;  i.  §. 

15  Asks  about  I- rnehC*.  uxpedi- ; 
tions  Ci:pcsjcI'*c  I  l  ! 

aco?  :8;  j 

ITTrv  end  :v  :r.  -i  v.ir.rlV  Vvj!  ; 
•  S'  j 

IS  ParLifruijr:-.  pov. erf  ,-.  Marx- 

__  ist  led  it- ion  :.r  :  ' 

21  Oeite  the  wren?,  wa-.  for  a  i 

coiTStiterior.al  mo::  arch  to  ■ 
rule'.  1 10*  : 

22  A  river  in  Georgia  or  o  «.it\  ; 

in  India  :4‘‘  ; 

24  They  may  be  caucht  piifer.  j 
inc  the  da v  before  this  \ 

^  comes  out  i'7j  ' 

25  Cold  comfort  for  Eskimo  I 

hunting  docs?  io-4i  i 

26  Put  us  the  rate  progressively 
(9.  5) 


CROSSWORD 


DOWN 

1  Charges  put  in  semi-retire¬ 
ment  (7 1 

2  A  printer's  error,  maybe,  or 
what  it  could  convey  (5.  10) 

3  Tuscanv's  best  known  flower 
(4) 

4  Can  make  a  sleep  go  quietly 
bv  i  S ) 

5  Ocean  flier  girding  on  a 
large  horse-pistol  (8) 

6  7uMv  developed  pro?  (2.  6. 

2> 

7  Immortal  celebrity  (11.  4) 

S  Awkward  caps  plugged  bv 
on  unenlightened  folk  (6i 

13  Won't  vou  Jet  me  prise  out 
a  sort  of  Ion?  bracket?  (10) 

1*5  Italian  noblewoman  rot  in-, 
volved  in  intricate  cases  (8 1 

17  American  soldier-ants  of 
much  more  than  the  usual 
size  (6) 

19  Ultimately  found  like 
armoured  cars?  (7) 

20  Cunning  lie  about  a  New 
England  girl  (6) 

23  Becomes  acquisitive?  (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


JERUSALEM:  Kupji  Holiiri 
C1alii.RtMncira.52.*  I'M  Balsam  Sii.ih 
Edd:n.2?2-i5  Shu'jfjl.  $hu'af:ii 
Road.MU:u>  D^r  cld.i»a.  Herod-'  Gary. 
25205*. 

TEL  AVIV:  not  ax  hIjMc 

NET  ANY  A:  Hr>a:n  CTIjIi!  .  JI  Bn.-detii., 

9i  123. 

HAIFA:  Mcuhcdvt. *  AtSil.  M4231 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


JERUSALEM:  3;\ur  Hcixr  ipedratnc’.  gyn.-- 
colop-.  E  N.T. E  K  nnicra.Vi. 
surgery .  ortiiopcdra..  ■>pltw!^:i  -l.  p  : 

TEL.  AVIV;  Rv.-i.jli  ipcd::ii:ics  nncin.it. 
surceni 

NETANY A:  .iisi-.-inj! 

pcdijt.icv.  cure-cry.  paccriop  i. 


.•  FIRST  AID 


MarcR  Djud  Adorn  emergency  phone 
.-isnScrc  i  round  ihe  dock  sen  ice). " 

Athdod  -ilj32 

Athi.elors  2*333  Jerusalem  "323133 

B;t  Yam  -355555  R>r>ai  Shinona  "-W3J4 

BcenheK:  ~«333  Nuharija  *423333 

Cireri-’  Ncunia  *23333 

Da?  Rers.-a  "Snt)Pcuh  'h’jiui 
Eilat  '”31  Reht’MJt  ‘SIJ.IJ 

Hadcrj  2",,'-3  Ruhon  LcZion  0423.13 

Kaif.i  -‘ITlV*  31333 

Havor  .;i.: 35  Tel  A i r.  *2401 ) ) 

H ci-.-n  V 13155  T •  vf) j  ■  | 


FUGHTS 


34-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-973484 
(mohihUae) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-381111  120  lines) 


*Mnh,lr  Or?  L  ml  ( MIC L:|  m: mce 

:ti  she  i  r?und  ihe  ilrw* 

!*>i  E^.erccr.i.-)  phnne  number  in  ireja.  ■ 

Jcr:-.:icn  Center  tor  Drue  \busc  and  MaUc 

inter,  rrsi-w  Tel  W’3h2!t. 

!4  Bcsf:  l.e  hem  RJ. 

■•Kfio"  —  Mental  Health  Hm  Aid.  Tel. 
Jrnnalrni  Td  A 4*  25331 1 .  Haifa  KJR 

WOv.  Srcnlieha4Si  II.  N  clap  a  3531ft. 

Rhye  Criaw  Centre  i  14  hom).  tor  hdp  cell  Td 
Atit.  2.34SIO.  Jrraulen  _  SI0I10.  m4  Haifa 


Dial  nit)  in  atom  pnrta  of  the  conMn.  ‘  lo 
Tlbrnat  dial  V24U4.  Kinat  .Shomna  40444. 


QUICK  CHJSSWOBO 

ACROSS 

1  Excavated 
4  Stooping 


Hill  MUMUMUm 


g  Skitue 
9  Bowl 

10  Cinque  port 
a  Gasp 
13  CIoj’ 


aaiind 

■  aan  ■  ■ 

isiHaan  aami 

■  ■  asm.,  i 
linau .  aaaaB 

■  ■■■■■■ 
aiHB  aauMH 
■  ■■■■■■ 

!  jiimijiiiiil 


15  Naturist 
IT  Chnstiau  festival 
»  Hardy  cereal  _ 

22  Native  drums  t  j-4  ) 
24  Creep 

26  Sudden  alarm 

27  Obvious 
US  Heartened 

*y  African  antelope 


2  Famous  violinist 
Z  Composition  for 

nine 

3  Lower 

4  17  hat 

5  VIP  from  India 

6  Immediate 


L2  Encounter. 

It  Small  particle  ol 
matter 
16  Scottish 
schoolmaster 
18  Attribute 
IS  Akin 
El  Meant 
S  Theme  [oi 
discussion 
C3  Happen 
S5  Scene  of  combat 


All  sides  push  lor  early  wage  deals 


Eagle  was  established  five  years 
ago  and  enlarged  considerably  when 
it  purchased  an  American  factory  for 
military  textiles  -  Greenbriar.  in 
Clinton.  Tennessee.  The  deal  en¬ 
abled  Eagle  to  be  considered  an 
American  producer  and,  win  bids 
from  the  U.S.  military. 

The  company  has  thus  increased 
its  exports  which  are  expected  to 
reach  some  S13  million  this  year, 
compared  to  Slim,  iast  year. 


TEL  AVIV.  -  Negotiations  between 
employees’  and  employers'  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  new  two-vear  work 
agreements  are  expected  lo  move 
into  high  gear  this  week.  Both  sides 
have  expressed  interest  in  conclud¬ 
ing  the  negotiations  by  the  end  of 
this  month  -  and  both  sides  are  well 
aware  of  the  dire  consequences  if  the 
agreements  are  not  concluded  by  the 
time  the  Knesset  elections  are  held 
next  month. 

Several  difficult  problems  remain 
to  be  solved  before  agreements  can 
be  signed,  however.  Aware  of  the 
factors  mitigating  against  early 
agreements,  the  Clerks  Union,  for 
one,  intends  declaring  a  work  dis¬ 
pute  this  morning,  just  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  if  the  talks  fail.  * 

At  the  best  of  times,  the  Israeli 
labour  scene  is  regulated  by  a  be¬ 
wildering  array  of  agreements,  per¬ 
taining  to  wages,  work  conditions, 
bonuses,  premiums  and  increments. 
Compounded  by  300-plus  per  cent 
hyper-inflation,  the  situation  almost 
guarantees  continual  labour  unrest. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Histad- 
rut  has  been  reduced  to  playing  the 
role  of  paramedic,  constantly  ap¬ 
plying  first-aid  without  ever  being 
able  to  deal  with  the  root  problems. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of 
work  agreements,  regulating  incomes 
in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors:  framework  agreements, 
branch  or  union  agreements,  and 
plant  level  agreements. 

The  first  framework  agreement 
was  signed  between  the  Histadrut 
and  the  private  sector  employers  in 
1978.  The  framework  agreement  is  a 
national  agreement,  signed  by  the 
Histadrut  on  behalf  of  all  the  unions, 
that  sets  out  the  broad  parameters 
for  the  sector  as  a  whole. 

Branch  or  union  agreements  are . 
signed  between  the  individual  un¬ 
ions  and  the  public  or  private  sector 
employers.  Both  sides  are  expected 
to  keep  within  the  boundaries  set  by 
the  framework  agreement,  while 
dealing  with  the  specific  problems  of 
the  branch. 

Plant-level  agreements  are  signed 


rTTTTT 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS840  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
every  day  of  the  month  costs  IS1 6.610 
including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accep¬ 
ted -at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
and  all  recognized  advertising  agents. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

farad  Mwemn.  Exhibitions:  How  lo  Wrap  Five 
Eggs:  Traditional  Japanese  Packaging;  The 
Well-BniU  Elephant:  Popular  American 
Architecture.  Joan  Mfiro:  Sculptures;  Marc 
ChagiU-.  Book  giehq  of 

Sculpture  ia  Israel;  Window  (6  Islam:  Islamic 
■culture,,  religion  ^science  and  court,  life; 
Jonathan  Borofcky:  Environmental  sculptures 
and  paintings:  Face  and  Body;  Photographs:  12 
Pages  from  Cairo  Genoa;  News  in  Antiquities: 
new  finds  from  excavations;  Nahum  Tcvci, 
wall  statues  and  models  for  large  sculptures; 
Tom  Scidmann  Freud:  Illustrator  of  children's 
books;  Scraps:  home  theatre  sets  and  greeting 
cards;  Permanent  Collection  of  Judaica,  An, 
Archeology  and  Contemporary  Israeli  Ait. 
Special  Exhibits  Masterpiece  of  Greek  Pot¬ 
tery.  6th  century  Kyfa;  Tktn  House:  Anna 
Ticho  Collection;  Hanukkioi  Collection  - 
Sun.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thur.  KW.J0:  Tuc  10-10, 
Fri  10-1 .30.  Rockefeller  Museum:  Kadcsh  Bar- 
nca.  Judean  Kingdom  Fortress:  News  in  Anti¬ 
quities,  Finds  from  Phoenician  Tombs,  10th  to 
7th  cent.  B.C.E.;  Ho*1  to  Study  ihe  Past  rfor 
children,  PaJey  Centre,  next  lo  Rockefeller 
Museum).  Closed  Saturdays. 

Visiting  Hours:  Maun  Museum  10-5.  At  11: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  3:  Guided  tour  in 
English.  3:  Guided  tour  of  Archeology  Galler¬ 
ies.  11:  Senior  Citizens  Film,  "images  -  An 
Nouveau,  Images  of  Light,  Steinberg".  3.30: 
Children's  film.  “Little  Lord  FaunllcroY'1 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HAD  ASS  AH  -  Guided  lour  of  ail  installatioK 

*  Hourly  tour*  a  t  Kiryai  Hadxwah  Ml  Scopus. 

*  Information,  reservarionv  D2-41&333,  IC- 
446271. 

Hebrew  University1. 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  II  a.m.  from 
Administration  BuiMinr.,  Gival  Ram  Campuc. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  1?  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  Build¬ 
ing.  Buses  y  an  J  2h  lo  last  Mop.  Funhcr  details: 
Tel.  0MHCS1Q 

American  MIxraehl  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  -  ADcaJji  Sired.  Jerusalem  Tel  02- 
MAC22. 

Td  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Avis  Museum.  New  EvhlMriotu:  N.ihum 
Gutman,  paintings  and  illustralions.  While 
City,  international  stylo  uiohiicoturv  in  Israel. 
Cootinuiog  Exhibitions:  Collection-,  -  Classical 
17th  am]  l.Htji  century  painting;  Imprcv-mrn-.m 
and  I'nsf-imprc-'acni  an;  2Uih  Ccuiurs  An; 
Srlectinn  of  Israeli  Art;  Twenties  and  Thirties 
in  F-rac!i  An  Special  Exhibit:  Prints  from 
Jerusalem  Print  Workshop.  Special  Loans, 
including  paintings  by  Monel,  Mnruui,  Pis- 
vinx  Bonnard,  Matisse.  Ruthku.  Gonlich  and 
others-  Vfcwdntt  nowrx:  Sun.-  Ilmr  lll-Ri.  Fn 
closed.  Sal  10-2;  7- Jit.  Helena  Ruinnslcin 
Pavilipn;  New  Exhibition:  A  Pear  and  .in  Apple 
-  Exhibition  on  hull-! ah* .  Yisitini  Hours:  Nun- 
Thur  9"I,.M  Sal  |n*2  Fn.  dosed 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Amerlcnn  Mimchi  Wumru.  Free  Morrenr 

Tours -Tel  Aw.  Td.  Z2UDD,  2431ft.. 

W1ZO:  Tv  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232Q?7;  Jerusalem.  260/1;  Haifa.  «9537 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA  AMAT.  Muminp 
tour*.  Call  rcscnalrom;  Tel  Aviv,  25bO?n. 

HAIFA 

What’s  Ob  Ib  lialfo,  dial 


Yc«t«rday*i  Sototka 


SlOnElOEBa  QBOEDDl 
n  a  a  □  □  o  o| 
aaaanasa  OQGJaao 
a  □  a  a  0  a  o 
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Quick  Sohrttoa 

ACROSS:  i  Casual,  4  Where,  g 
Re  to*.  #  Harvest  1«  Limited,  u 
Type,  ft  Suftii  U  Area,  la  Awrv. 
3ft  New,  II  Ruas.  2>  Algebra.  25 
Mekfdk.  W  Nfcrtw.  W  Tense,  a 
Always.  DOWN:  l  Qrrin,  2 
Swimmer,  a  Alsatian,  4  Wire.  3 
Elen.  *  Either.  7  Thuds.  U  Mar- 
gkml  ic  JRobecot.  U  Prompt,  is 
Watch,  as  Care**.  22  SaiOti,  2i  Adw, 


between  the  workers  in  the  specific 
plant,  represented  by  their  work 
committee  and  the  local  labour 
council,  and  the  plant  management. 


•  The  implementation  of  ?  mim- 

mum  wage  amounting  to  half  the 
average  wage 

While  the  employers’  negotiators,^ 


These  agreements  supplement  the  Treasury  wage  director  HiBfel 

framework  and  branch  agreements,  «  jjave  agreed  in  principle  with 


with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
prevailing  in  the  factory.  Plant-level 
agreements  arc  only  signed  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  public  sector  framework 
agreement  is  signed  between  the 
'  Histadrut  and  the  16  public  sector 
unions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
public  sector  employers,  on  the 
other.  These  break  down  into  the 
government,  the  local  authorities, 
the  three  major  municipalities  (Jeru¬ 
salem.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa),  the 
institutes  of  higher  education,  and 
the  national  institutes,  such  as  the 
Jewish  Agency  and  the  Jewish 
National  Fund. 

The  agreement  sets  grade  scales 


many  of  the  points,  differences,  of 
interpretation  could  prevent  early 
agreement.  On  the  matter  of  real 
wages,  for  example,  die  Histadrut 
demands  a  year-by-year  compari¬ 
son,  while  the  employee  msjstrfn 
comparing  with  the  previous  two 
years.  .  . 

The  differences  between  the  ftrd 
sides  are  compounded"  by  the  differ¬ 
ences  within  the  ranks  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  Most  serious  is  the  demand  of 
industrial  engineers  and  technicians: 
that  the  grade  scales  be  revisefrtn 
take  their  education  into  account. 

Grades  and  benefits  are  linked; 
the  payment  of  a a  increase  or;i5 


for  public  sector  workers,  imple-  I0  one  group  of  .workers  iin- 

ments  polity  principles  and  deak  ^d^ely  leads  to  similar  demands 
with  demands  regarding  wage  and  across  the  spectrum.  : 


work  conditions.  Over  the  past  few 
years  it  has  also  become  a  tool  for 
guaranteeing  the  real  value  of 
wages,  in  tandem  with  the  cost-of- 
Itving  increment  agreement. 

Histadrut  trade  union  department 
chairman  Haim  Haberfeld  has  set 
the  following  principles  to  guide  the 
Histadrut  in  negotiations  with  public 
sector  employers: 

•  The  guaranteeing  of  real  wages 

•  The  revision  of  wage  scales 

•  Parity  in  the  light  of  last  year’s 
doctors’  agreement 

•  The  guaranteeing  of  the  value  of 
pensions 

•  Making  a  start  towards  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  shorter  work  week 


1  1  f  i'H 


TELEVISION 


EmJCXTR3NSC — 

8.40  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Surprise 
Train  15.20  Contact  15.50  Follow  Me  - 
FjigHth  for  Adults  16.00  The  Heart  16225 
Rehov  Sumsam  17.00  A  New  Evening  - 
live  magazine 

CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES:  ‘ 

17.30  DifTreot  Strokes:  Mr.T  and  Mr.  T 
18.003, 4. 5* 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18  JO  News  roundup 
18.32  Programme  Trailer 
18.35  Sport 

19. 15  Ramadan  Quiz 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Fame:  Knockout 
20,50  Driving  Home  -  new  programme  to 
encourage  belter  driving  hauls,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Harem  Gddblatt  ,-  •,  ■  . 

21 .00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Arc  Y'ouBcingSenred7-  comedy:  A 
Change  is  as  Good  as  a  Rest 

22.U0  This  fa  the  Time 

22J0 Target- action  series^ Lady  Lock 

23.40  News  * 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

18.30  Cartoons  19.00  French  Hour  19.30 
(JTV  3)  Science  film  20.00  New*  in  French 

20.30  News  In  Hebrew  21.00  News  in 
Arabic  21 .30  The  Blue  and  the  Grey  22  JO 
Doctor  at  Large  23.00  News  in  Fngtish 

23. 15  Verdi 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (From  T-A.  north): 
13.00  Insight  13.30  Another  life  14.00  700 
Oub  1430  Shape-Up  15.00  Afternoon 
Nlovie  16.30  Spideraum'  17.00  Popeye 

17.30  Super  Book  18.00  Laramie  19.00 
Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20.30  World 
News  Tonight  21.00  Entertainment  Special 
WKRP  Cincinnati  21.30  NBA  Bosknball 
22.54  700  Chib 23.24  News  Update 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Marie 

6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Arne:  Overture  dJ an  del:  Sonata  for 
Trumpet  and  Organ  (Andre) 

7.30  Telemann:  Oboe  Concerto  (Jan  dc 
Paris):  Michael  Haydn:  Symphony  in  A 
major:  Mozart:  Violin  Concerto  No.2. 
K.2I1  ( Anno- Sophie  Mutter,  PliiDunno- 
nia,  Muti);  Bectlun-an;  The  Creatures  of 
Prumei  hem..  cxeerptMlPO  Mehta);  Schu¬ 
mann;  Cello  Concetto  (David  Gcrignss, 
lo-'iiDun  Symphony.  Lawrence  Foster! 

7.30  Milhaud:  Suite  for  Vtuirn .  Clsrmcl 
and  Piano:  Riviere:  Concerto  far  Trumpet. 
Alin-Saxophonc  and  Orchestra;  Krrrilcr: 
Ou.-irict:  Brahms.  Clarinet 
Sonata.  Op.  1 2*  l. No.  I  iGcrvasc  dc  Pcycr. 
B.ircnhoim}:  Rachmaninoff;  Symphony 
N«i.  1  .Op.  iJfSuiv-c  Romantic. Waiter  Wel¬ 
ler) 

12. r»i  Vladimir  h'nrowirz  plays  works  hv 
Skhumann. Schubert  and  Beethoven 

13. H5  Musical  Greetings 

I5.W)  Yiddish  Songs  »uu^  by  the  ESPE 
Ensemble 

15.30  The  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Zubin  Mehta  conducting;  with  Haim 
Taira,  sjnlin,  Daniel  Beuyamini.-.ioij  - 
Mahler  Adagio  from  Symplumy  No  5: 
Musin:  AIIl’uaj  maestoso  from  Sinfcuua 
Cnnccrtanic  fnr  YroTm  and  Viol*.  K..364; 
Sirasinskr  Eecerpp,  trom  P.uc  of  Snnnc 
IfvVi  The  W  Israel  Festival  -  Gcrt 
Aug  a  ,lh>> an; David  Ter-w.irumpci  -  works 
byMoe.iri  .Hummel  JEtneh  .Albinoni.' Vival¬ 
di  ami  other. 


CINEMAS 


JFRLSAi.EM.4. 7.9 

Fden:  (.incoaunon  Valour;  Edhua:  Foot- 
«»Mni|»:  Les  Comperes;  Kfin 
Break  Dance;  MilcftclJ;  Fanny  and  Aia- 
andcr  S.W.  S.30:  Orel:  Muddv  Rmer  7 
15:  Oriuu:  Educating  Riu  4.  6  45,  ?• 
Orna:  Risky  Business;  Ron:  Zc'lir" 
Binyesd  Hu'tmta:  Tunis  of  Endearment; 
Cinema  One:  Love  Slorv  J.jQ:  Rocky 

Honor  Picture  Show  7,15;  Papilfan  9; 
pnniutbvque;  3-*  p.m .  Stum  Israeli  films: 
Lj  Tr.irt*  y.  Israel  Museum:  Little  Lord 
raur.ticroy  .».3ll,  Senadw:  Gone  with  the 
Wusd  v 


TEL  AVIV  5. 7.39, 9.44 
Afknhy;  Jungle  Wairicn;.  Ben-Vefcud*: 
Footloose  Chen  I:  Term*  pi  Endearment 
«Tue  7.15.  9.45;  Wed.  4.35.  7.15.  9.4Jp 
Wien  2:  Cnr.j  Crect  (Tut,  9.45,  12. J5 
Sun  Mon  Wed..  Thur  4.15.7.15  9  40l" 
Chen  ^Star  .W  (Wed.  7.2j.  Sun' 
Mon.  Thur.  J,  7.25,9.40); Own 4:  Eicpcri. 

p[ifcrrcd  1X11  not  5*scntial  fj.  7 JO 
'45.1;  Cten  5:  Rcluru  of  Manic  Guerre 
<Tge.  9.5th  Wed  7.M.  9.45;  Sun  .  Moa.. 
Tnur.  JO  30. 1  30.  4.40, 7  20. 9.451;  CW 
One:  Scarf  act  6 j0  9.30;  Oaema  Twm 
MtoRim  h.30.  7.X0,  CJwk  Betraval  ffw! 
i^-  ■ M®"-  7T*"-  5-  "30, 9.43; 
I>ekd;  Unfaithfully  Ycu«  7.40, 

Drlw-  In:  Tradinj;  Places  9.45;  Space  Hun- 

■Kn  U.  f.I _  _ !_■  i. 


The  country  is  experiencing  ks 
worst  bout  of  labour  unrest  in  sever¬ 
al  years.  Prompted  by  the  parity 
bonus  and  with  their  eyes  set  firmly 
on  the  work  agreement  talks  and  the 
elections,  workers  have  declared ' 
work  disputes,  begun  sanctions  and 
set  demands.  Histadrut  sources  de¬ 
scribe  the  current  ferment  as  “mus¬ 
cle  flexing,”  and  believe,  that  things 
will  quiet  down  after  the  elections. 

Haberfeld  sees  little 'chance' of 
reaching  “constructive”  work  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  present  situation .  Socie¬ 
ty  has  become  too  selfish,  he  says, 
and  the  government  has  proved  itse  lf 
unable  to  spur  productivity. 


J8.00  Muaca  Vivs(Italiao  Radio)  .-  Gafiv 
Credo  Pet  rosy:  Wind,  for  Flutes;  Pctrassi: 
Flute  Concerto;  Bruno  Madcrnu:  Etude  on- 
the  Trial  by.  Kafka;  Pierre  Boulez:  Nota¬ 
tions 

39.05  Evening.  Concert  (no  details  avail?-' 
able)  ■ , 

20.30  Tbe  1984  Israel  Festival  -  The  3eni-,  . 
salcm  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Martha,'  -  i 
Argerich,  Iviy  Gtihs.  Miducl  Maisky—'' 
aQ-Beeihoven  programme- Piano  Con ccr-' . 
to  No.3;  Viofin  Concerto;  Triple  Conocna : 
23.00  Jazz  until  Midnight 


First  Programme .. 

6.03  Programmes  for  Oiim 

7.30  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of- 
Music) 

9.30  Encounter-  live  family  magazine 

10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
1 1 . 10  School  Broadcasts 

11.30  Education  for  aD 

J2.0S  Sephardi  song^ .  .  .  _  . 

13.00  News  in 'English 

I3;30  News  in  French 

14.05  Children's  programmes 

15253  Notes  or  a  New  IJook 

16.05  Am  ytnoet  Hoi  -  Jewish  ootnmtori- 

ties  u>  the  diaspora  ;  ’  ■  '■a 

17.12  Jewish  Ideas 

17^0  Everyman's  University 

18.05  Afternoon  Classics  .  ' 

18.47  Bible  Reading  . 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of-  the 
Week  - 

19  JO  Programmes  for  Oiim  - 
22. 05  Castles  in  Spain 


Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6J3  Green  Light  -  drivers'  corner 
7.00  This  Morning-  news  magazine 
8.05  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  Call  -  with  Rivka  Mlchoeli 
UU0AJ1  Shades  of  the  Network -morning 
magazine 

12.10  Open  Line- news  and  music  . 

13.00  Midday  -  news,  commentary,  music 

14.10  A  Taste  of  Hooey  -  with  Dan  Kaner 

16. 10  Safe  Journey 

17.  lOEconomks  Magazine 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures 

18.10  Consumer  Broadcast 
18.45  Today  in  5 port 

19.05  Today  -  radio  newsreel 

19.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine  . 

20.05  Cantorial  Music 

22.05- Folfoougs 
23.05  Treasure  Hunt 


6.06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  oa  the  Air 

7.07  "707"  -  with  Zvl  Lavj 

■5.05  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  -  with  Michael  Hand- 

cfcaftz 

11.05  Israeli  Spring  -  with  Eli  Yisracfi  I. 
13.05  Two  Hours 

15.05  What's  Wrong?  -  wuh  Erez  Tal 

16  05  Four  m  the  Afternoon  . 

17  05  Evening  Newsreel  " 

18  05  Army  and  Defence  Magaaoe 

19  05  Mmk  Today  -  musk  tnacaziec  •  • 
20.95  Golden  CHdics  Hit  Parade 

21.00  Mabat  -  T\‘  Ncwsteel 
21  35 1'flivemy  on  the  Air  (repeal)  ' 
22.05  Popular  songs  ^ 

23.05  In  Memory  o!  the  late  Atrahaifrw 
Arr.or  (repeat) 

CO  05  Night  Birds  -  songs,  chat  *’ 


9  491.  Gordoa;  Alda.  Hodt  L'anmunl 
Valour  5.  7.30,  0.39-,  Uv  J;  Zcti*  1.30 
°-50‘‘  (Hebrew  dioJo^-oe);  Lev 
Ii:  me  Dresser  130.  4.30.  7.15,  9J.Y 
Lfow:  Green  {Tire.  10. 12;  Sun.,  Mon  , 

Thu;,  5,  i.jj,  S.*0);  MnhK  G6pk\  P aft 


L •”*  y  «nr:  L*  Bal  (Wed.  7  30. 9.4fc-! 

Sun., Mon.. Thuo. 5,7.30.9.40);  Shabarff 
BenU^t:i5*  7'  9J0:  Stn*K  GdS& 

7  JO.  9.40;  Tdttfcti  Tender  MereidS. 

Sco”  Mon..  Thur.5". 
Td  Arhi  Break  Dance  (Toe* 
Z1*;  Thur.  S,-7<30>' 

IS  ”us«m:  MJ  Dinner  wfcf 

Andre  (Wed.  7.15.  9.30:  Sun.,  Mom* 

ISLS5,7J5'  9J0^*rfo«  FaimyiS , 

^xtodet  (Wed  5.30.  9;  Sun..  Mott? 

Haifa  4, 7, 9  ■  ~~Z 

AmpWthwtft;  Thrd  with  F.ve  Fa«5 
«wwo:  Riskj-  Business:  Atzmon:  Breafa 
Damcc;  Chen:  High  Plains  Drifter;  * 
Moriah:  Retuia  of  Martin  Guerre; ;  Orahi 
To  Be  or  Not  in  Be;  Orfy:  Noprfs,-  iw  i 
of  Endcanccot  4.  6^9;’ 

4  6j4St  9;  Samvk:  Fattay^nS; 
5-30;  French  Cttitural  CoiSij 
IzstDamestiq  Boa  dc  Boulogne  9.30.  jjVF 

RAMATGAN 

Annua:  Sur  50  (Tuc  1ft  Sun.  - 

f  S'  9  S*-  Caas  Mr.  Mou-7Jeto  .- 

‘  '&  ■ 

HER2Ln‘A  % 

55Sys?  s.  'tm 

Dl,k.  I  Love  You  Cantrea  6J5*  3 


Riftht  Stuff  8.30,' 

HOLON 


E^Pnieal  (The^iji 

7*Uu‘-  7.15.  9.40); 

Scarfircc  7- •nreTrtimie^ 


>e<k 

'25S'.! 

?e 

Laptev*. 
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move  ahead,  shares  mixed 


0Pl  could  rfifiCv 
0Q  £ 

CXamPle.^«! 


.  JEL  AV IV .  -  Bond.%  moved  iuong- 
Iv:  ahead  yesterday,  at  the  start  of  a 
holiday-shortened  week,  white 
shares  were  mixed  with  sharp  moves 
tn  both  directions.  Volume  re¬ 
mained  at  the  IS1  billion  level  for  -• 
^  both  markets  combined,  with  bond 
-■volume  falling  slight! v  and  shares 
..'picking  up. 


&e  eip',^  J,  r  ‘  Gams  3  -  4  and  even  5  per  cem - 
with  ih^*>5ifc!:  '  Wire  common  in  the  various  index- 
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and  dollar-Hnked  bonds,  so  that  the 
■  bond  index  managed  an  overall  gain 
•  ot  1.52  per  cent.  Double-option 
bonds  rose  hy  .3.54  per  ccm.  the' 
.  .largest-gaining  group. 

.  The  share  market  split  dearly  into 
.  the  "arrangement”  shares,  which 
.-rose  sharply,  and  the  ‘■free"  shares. 

Pfcich  were  unchanged  overall.  Fully 
.  70  per  cent  of  the  share  volume  was 
.  accounted  for  bv  the  hank  shares 
.covered  by  the  “arrangement”  with 
the  Treasury,  which  are  to  ail  intents 
’  and  purposes  doliar-linked  govern- 
‘.rnent  bonds.  The  index  for  this  group 
rose  by  no  less  than  4.%  per  cent  - 
compared  to  only  3.44  per  cent,  for 
.the  Genera!  Share  Index. 

.  .  The  large  demand  and  turnover 
.  for  the  “arrangement”  shares  stem¬ 
med  in  large  part  from  the  opening 
of  a  new  variant  of  savings  scheme 
.-announced  last  week,  which  utilizes 
•.Ihcm  as  its  "raw  material."  What  is 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  PINHA5  LANDAU 


being  offered  is  3  fixed  dollar  rate  of 
return  -  at  present-12  per  cent 
annually  -  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
during  ’which  time  the  shares  arc- 
blocked.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
the  shares  are  returned  at  the  dollar 
equivalent  of  their  current  value. 
The  scheme  is  thus  a  two-year  fixed 
dollar  deposit. 

Its  attraction  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  current  yield  of  the  ''arrange¬ 
ment"  quasi-bonds  is  some  lot?  per 
cent  on  the  basis  of  a  412-Year  rede¬ 
mption  period,  so  that  it  is  worth- 
white  buying  them  in  the  open  mar-" 
ket  at  current  prices  and  then  de¬ 
positing  them  for  two  years. 

The  presumed  intention  of  the 
Treasury  in  introducing  this  alterna¬ 
tive  channel  of  investment  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  demand  for  the  “arrangement” 
shares  in  the  market  and  thereby 
hring  their  prices  up  and  their  yields 
down  to  a  level  not  that  far  removed 
from  those  o!  other  government 
bonds.  If  the  gains  in  the  *' arrange¬ 
ment"  shares  spill  over  into  The 


Current  account  interest  at  First  Intfl 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  First  Internation- 
'  -al  Bank  has  announced  details  of  a 
scheme  for  customers  to  receive  in- 
'  Terest  on  credit  balances  in  their 
current  accounts.  At’ present  such 
.-anteresr  is  not  generally  available, 
.«r  although  Bank  Mizrahi  has  had  a 
^scheme  in  operation  for  salary- 
. ;  earners'  accounts  since  March  of  this 
-  year. 

’  ’  The  First  International  scheme 
^  will  become  operational  on  June  13. 

*  A  cusromcr  who  maintains  an  aver- 
;  age  daily  credit  balance  of  the  shekel 

*  equivalent  of  $50  for  at  least  three 
\  days,  will  receive  interest  of  two- 

*  thirds  the  level  paid  by  the  Bank  of 

*  Israel  to  banks  for  funds  held  by 
|  them  on  current  account.  At  pre- 
‘  sent,  ibis  rate  is  12  per  cent,  so  that 

*  customers  will  receive  8  per  cent. 


Commercial  customers  will  also 
be  eligible  for  interest,  but  in  their 
case  the  average  daily  balance  re¬ 
quired  will  be  the  equivalent  of  $200. 
All  interest  paid  will  be  tax-free,  and 
there  will  be  no  ceiling  on  the  credit 
balance  on  w-hich  interest  will  be* 
paid. 

The  bank  notes  that  the  purpose 
of  the  scheme  is  to  save  customers, 
particularly  small  businessmen  and 
self-employed,  having  to  keep  daily 
track  of  their  cash  flow  and  to  avoid 
its  erosion  through  inflation  by 
buying  and  selling  tapes  and  other 
short-term  money  market  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  interest  offered  will  not  be 
much  lower  than  that  offered  for 
short-term  funds  in  alternative  in¬ 
struments,  and  will  be  in  line  with 
the  expected  rate  of  inflation  for 
June. 


ICLASSinEDS 

• 

\  appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

-  MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  1.840*  for  8  words:  each 
Additional  word  IS  230*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
fv-240*  for  8  words:  each  additional  word  IS  280*  All  rates  include  VAT. 
‘  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a.m.  previous 

-  day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa-  12  noon.  2  days  before 
*  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Posit  see  masthead  on  back 

j  T-uiihj.S.vj.  .r.'ifiu*.  -  •  .  .  .  ;  j>a*u  a-  : 

l  pagal  and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies.  “Subject  to  change. 


TOP  ENGLISH  SECRETARIES,  telex,  word 
processor  operators,  typists.  Ktult  Adam- 
-  Personnel.  203  EhzengolT  St..  Tel  Aviv.  Tel. 
03--23444QL  03-232667, _ ' 

REQUIRED  EXPERIENCED 

BOOKKEEPER.  Working  hours  S  O-ra.-l  p.m. 
Apply  P.O.B.  9122.  Hair*. 

WANTED  experienced  mclapclcl  for  5  month 
'  .old  baby  girl.  French  Hill.  Ramai  Eshkol nrec 
8  a.m.  to  "3  p.m..  your  home  possible.  Work, 
Tel  523181.  Nina. 


i  W 


DWELLINGS 


;  BEAUTIFUL  FLAT,  central,  sleeps 3. oriclly 
.  kosher.  June  12-July  12,  Tel.  Q2-2Z886S. 

.  FOR’  RENT.  Studio  Hat  in  Nahlaot,  furnished 
i  PeucraGEW  *  +  phone.  S140,  from  August.  Tel.  02-528181 
*  ;  (ext.  201)  or  234973.  _ 

UfOR  SALE:  Kiryai  Meshc.  2*.  charming, 
v -- .sif*-5  ^Bjf»ell-designed  and  maintained,  two  sunny. 
.  .  -  sJa'6-entlosoJ  balconies  including  a  penxa- 

.  !  nent  succa.  Tel.  02-534b76  (not  Shsbbat). 

,  **********^*1*****^*#********T*r'* 
. . .  ■  TEL  AVIV 

r:S-  • 

vssS'  *  NORTH  TEL  AVJV  apartment  renteb.  Con- 
•  lact  specialists;  Ipter-hraeL  Td.  03-294  MJ.__ 

:  HERZLIYA 


VEHICLES 


:  EXCLUSIVE  VILLAS  for  rent  and  sale  m 
.  Herzliya  Pi  Utah.  Moran.  Tel.  052-72759. 


ill  i  H  i  i  h  i  l  HI 


LANCIA  DELTA.  1982.  passpon  to  passport. 
Tel.  03-220179. 

DAIHATSU  CHARADE,  1984.  passpon  to 
passport.  Tel.  03-45681 1.  alter  5  p.m. 


INT*L  SHIPPING 


INSURANCES 


1  H  I  1 1  i  l 


LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
insurance.  Free  quote  m  English.  GOSHEN. 
Td.  03-340856.  . 


PURCHASE/SALE 


LEVY  BUYS  inheritances,  fiimiturer  etc.  Td. 
3-8387WL  evenings:  Q3-590I31. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  expert  reliable 
movers  with  35  yean'  experience,  professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide,  special  rates 
for  UK,  USA,  South  Africa,  operating  all  over 
Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  on  the  market.  Tel. 
04-523227  (3  lines),  Tel  Aviv  03-296125,  03- 
299582  (evenings  03-4*30321. 


Embalajes  Eloal  Ltd. 

Expert  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  ’  Forwarding.  30  years' 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  Aviv.  96  Hayarkon  St., 
Td.  03-229480.  03-426939. 


UfllTCD  miZRAHI  RAflK  ® 


COMPARE.  YOUR  MONEY  EARJVS  MORE 


'DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  EURO  PAZ"  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


“DdLLAR  PAZ".. I  UNIT  .  . 
"EURO  PAZ",  J  UNIT 
SJDJL  ' 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


FOR  3.6.84  £1 


|  COUNTRY  CURRENCY 


BANKNOTES 

TRANSACTIONS _ 

PURCHASE.  SALE  PURCHASE.  SALE 


USA 

GREATBRITAIN 
GERMANY  / 
FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND  .  . 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA  . 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


DOLLAR  ..  .  1 
STERLING  1 
MARK  -  '  :  ’  1 
FRANC  ' 
GULDEN 
FRANC  I 
KRONA  1 
KRONE  1 
KRONE  1 
MARK  1 
DOLLAR  '  1 
DOLLAR  '  1 

RAND  1 
FRANC  10 
SCHILLING  10 
LIRE  1000 
YEN  1000. 


201  5426 
2809503 
74-3151 
24.1976 
65.9713 
89.8740 
25.0301 
26.0054 
20.2149 
34.8508 
155.7516 
181.7172 
1582(W 
36.4650 
105.7966 
120.252! 
871.7240 


204.0574 

284.4560 

75.2424 

24.4996 

66.7946 

W.9955 
25.3424 
263300 
20.4671 
35.2857 
157.6951 
183.9847 
160.1832 
36.9201 
107.1167 . 
121.7526 
f«.60T2 


199.7600 

278.4600 

73.6500 

'23.1400 

653SOO 

-89.0700 

24.4800 

25.4400 

L9.71WJ 

34.0900 

114,1300 

173.6200 

133.2800 


206.8600 
288.3600 
76.2800 
24.8400 
67.7100 
92.2500 
25:  WHO 

26^6900 

2U7S30- 

35.7700 

159.8600 

188.1900 

169.2D0D 


104.8600  108.59H0 
113.8200  123.4200 
864.0100  S94.7200 


Jfurther  det; 


i  PL-  DiiWIH, 


lS154.7m. 

IS83.6ui 

lS74.Sm.‘ 


Most  Active  Issues: 

HapouUm  5370 

Lxnuni  3345 

Mizrahi  3185 

1  urnux-crs; 

Shares.  lS609.3m. 

Bunds:  lS445^m. 

Issues  up:  178 

Issues  down:  158 


Rafi  Edri  chairman 
of  Shikun  Ovdim 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Alignment  MK  Rafi 
Edri  is  likely  to  be  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Shikun  Ovdim  building 
company.  Hevrat  Ha'Ovdim  sources 
said  on  the  weekend.  The  present 
chairman  of  the  Shikun  Ha'Ovdim 
board  is  Shraga  Rothman. 

Edri  resigned  recently  as  the  com¬ 
pany's  general  manager  in  line  with 
the  decision  of  the  Labour  Party 
Central  Committee  against  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  dual  positions.  The  Plainly 
ceremonial  post  of  chairman  is  not 
includedin  die  party  ban. 

Hevrat  Ha’Ovdim  secretary  Dan¬ 
ny  Rosolio  said  on  the  weekend  that 
any  changes  in  the  managements  of 
Hevrat  Ha'Ovdim  companies  must 
be  decided  first  by  its  mangeroent 
committee,  which  is  the  only  body 
authorized  to  take  such  decisions.  . . 


PHOSPHATE  -  Egypt’s  state- 
owned  Organization  for  Industrial 
and  Mining  Complexes  will  begin 
work  next  year  on  a  phosphate  mine 
in  the  Western  desert  with  a  pro¬ 
jected  output  of  two  million  tons 
annually. 


Exhibition  of  the  Drawings 
and  Paintings  of 

Hll  MA’OZ 

June  3-8.  4-8  p.m. 

12  Balfour.  Jerusalem. 


s499 


MONTHLY 

'Ji  VCW'5: 


ROOM  ONLY  S'NGU  OCCU PANO' 

VV>  OOUftlS  C S  T 


$299 


’  14  DAYS 

A0D;r:c*A:.  S49  dco-sle  ocCv:».*jcv 

ALL  P?:: CES  :NCL.  S£FV:CC  C-IAAGf. 
VAT,-OUlO  El  AO— (0  WU|S  •CA'..l 
PAL  ACS.  !  L 

2/7  Hov, .  t.-,  m 


rrm  omur  'r<nHnr<  nn 

AMERICAf<  ISRAEL  BATJK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
1AM 

Yotmliy'i  foreign  nriungt  nuts 
against  (be  Israel  Shekel,  tot 
UJ.  Mfartra— cdot  wfcr  CM 
and  traasMllaB9  irf  other  autcada 
indcr  Um  cqafvalatt  oTSSM. 

Seffing  Bajrtag 
&  204.0579  2013421 

rtiiog  284.1506  280.6473 


USS  204, 

Sterling  284 

DM  75 

French  FR  24 

Dntdi  G  66. 

Swiss  FR  <■  90, 

Swedish  KR  25 

Norwegian  KR  26 

Danish  KR  20. 

Finnish  MK  35 

Canadians  157, 

Australian  S  184 

Rand  .  159, 

Belgian  Coot  10)  36 

Belgian  Fic(lll)  36 

Austrian  SH(  10)  107 

YaKlOO)  88 

Spanish  PTS(J001  133 

luhan  Lrre(lOOO)  121 

COLD:  5386.9W387.Woz 
INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES: 

USS  '■  13 


75.2703  743423 
24.5115  24.2092 
66.7620  65.9388 
■90.9065  89.7857 
25.3409  25.0285 
26.3131  25.9886 
20.4723  20.2199 
35.2929  34.8568 
157.7442  155.7993 
184.0296  181.7607 
159.8284  157.8578 
36.5433  36.0927 
36.3902  35.9415 
107.1733  10S.S519 
88.1841  87.0968 
133.5895  131.9424 
121.8438  120.3416 


DM  ‘ 

Swiss  FR 
French  FR 
Italian  Lire 
Dutch  G 
Yen 

Danish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 
Swedish  KR 

Belgian  Fin 
Belgian  C<w 


1 .3915/25 
2.710070 
2.2447/57 
8.3250/33 
1674.75/16 
3.0555/65 
230.9003 
9.965097 
7.7525/75 
8.047SW 
56.05/56 
55.83/85 


lilt 


The  Bank  ihatjpraki  vour  languaze 


FORWARD  RATES 

1  nQVa  3mm*  £  ^Qla 

Vt  1 .3938951  IJ9B2 19K  ]  4057/074 
DM/5  2.6976/988  16706/721  16299014 
■  S*.FR/S  2.2310324  2.200M19  11542'562 


I  l^mji  %  I  h jq-s 

prat*  l^l  Kill 


Commercial  Banks 


1  liiMag  Idunr  (  hu0 
prkr  |N|  mu 


f  \  -4um<  I  Irjigr  •• 

P*irt  IM.iWl  tbnc 


i  1... n  j  V  uhid-i-  I  hsaur 

purr  !sl  khi 


Hotels.  Tourism 


•■free”  shares,  then  so  much  the 
better,  from  the  Treasury's  point  of 
view. 

The  rises  in  "arrangement"  shares 
yesterday  reached  die  level  of  6  and 
7  per  cent  in  rhe  cases  of  Hapoalim 
and  Mizrahi.  In  the  free  share  mar¬ 
ket  the  sioty  was  rather  different. 
The  non-bank  index  was  almost  fiat 
on  the  day.  with  several  component 
sectors  falling  by  up  to  2  per  cent. 

Within  each  sector  there  were  in¬ 
dividual  iuucs  that  rose  or  fell  by 
margins  of  up  to  10  per  cem,  but  the 
overall  result,  as  noted,  was  a  stan¬ 
doff.  The  figures  tell  the  same  story: 
rising  and  hilling  issues  were  almost 
even,  sharp  gainers  were  ahead  of 
sharp  losers  by  only  62  to  45  and 
“buyers  only"  situations,  although 
proportionately  much  greater  than 
“sellers  only."  numbered  16  com¬ 
pared  to  6. 

Announcements:  Kopel  (self- 
drive)  reported  an  adjusted  loss  of 
1S6.2  million  fot  1983  compared  to  a 
profit  of  IS24.1  m.  in  1982. 

Lodzia  Textiles  lost  IS1S3.9  m.  in 
1983  after  an  adjusted  1982  loss  of 
IS  17.9  m. 

By  contrast,  Morgan  Industries,  a 
newcomer  to  the  exchange.  • 
announced  adjusted  profits  for  19S3 
oflS7I.7in.,comparedtolS75in.  in 
1982. 


(not  pen  of  ‘ 

‘■mnwemeof"  \ 

Ode:  Artur  1 

500  ^ 

It'S 

n.e 

OH.H  r 

2600 

ID 

r.  c. 

_ 

G-jIc'  Z-'hjr  ' 

235 

2«J 

r.  c 

_ 

Sf.irin.nc  ft  ! 

740 

456 

n.e. 

_ 

Dj-  H.’tc!-.  : 

912 

_ 

_ 2 

_  1 

M. irmne  ft. « 

159 

165 

n.c. 

— 

Dan  KmeU  s 

•  497 

_ _ ! 

S-  \mcnvjn 

1  1926 

88 

*  175 

*|f»0 

l  -tj!  Be.ikh 

•  J5! 

■V 

_ 4 

—  Li 

N  xnieriwjn 

;  1206 

hi 

n.e. 

— 

k  cnc» 

300 

j  j 

— ; ! 

—3 ; 

s  .im  .ift  1 

?49| 

58 

-21 

-.8 

\  -j-dsr.  Hi'lcl 

‘  297 

58 

.  * 

"9 

Dunm  1 

127 

97 

n.e. 

— 

S-'dcn  H.irel  • 

135 

» 

-ll 

Danm  * 

85 

630 

T  5 

-6.3 

3  jKs!.ir* 

.  Ill 

226 

n.e. 

D.in..'  .k  2 

MI 

78 

_ 11 

-9.9 

S  .h.'l.'n  ,17 

144 

_ 

—  1 

_ 7 

him  Int'l  n  4 

330 

1156 

n.e. 

— 

HBI  *l 1 

390 

839 

n.e. 

— 

fViffiputers 

Com  mere  is!  Banks 

i pan  of  “ arrangement’** 

Irift  p  - 

IDB  r  7620  725 

1DB  B  r  7635  30 

IOH  n  x  46000  I 

ins  i>n  i i  ~  — 

Ink'll  sms  58 

Di-umn  R  r  10000  10 

DiMT-Hini  V  r  »»  2tt 

.tp  :  1157  3 

D . .  \\%  2»J 

Mi/r-ihi  ,  3190  M 

M,/r..h,  h  ootrodmp 

Mi/rjhi  »ip  1/  —  — 

Mur.1h1.41  t!  “  — 

Mi/rjhi  cn  *  no  trading 

Mur.ihi  cn  “  1400  37 

Hjpu.ilim  p  7190  — 

Hjpi'.il  im  r  537U  2881 

Hjp<<j|im  5270  4 

H. ipitjiim  cn  h  19500  — 

Gener.il  14200  131 

C-cncr.il  ,ip  s  30550  1 

Gcncr.il  tip  9  I2b70  21 

Grner.il  v-n  .'  10000  2 

General  uo  '  642  b9 

I. eumi  ii  I  3345  2500 

1  eurni  in  v  6370  4 

Leumi  cn  11  1235  295 

finance  Tride  4575  — 

finance  Tra4tf  ■  — 

finance  Tr  tip  4200  — 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adjmin  U  l  948  7 

Gen  Murtejce  1306  2 

Gen  Mime  asc  1275  2 

Carmel  r  66!  W 

‘C  armel  up  nutradin 

Carmel  deb  250  117 

Bmvan  1670  2 

Dev  Mortgage  r  410  73 

DcvMunga.ee  h  440  _ 

DevMiirl.  up  238  119 

Mtshkan  r  3420  — 

Independence  2300  I 

Tefahui  p  r  1060  6 

TcfahtM  r  940  10 

Tefahul  dch.  I  730  4 

Tefahm  deb  2  360  216 

Javvour  I  164  14 

Jav-^our  5  148  8 

JjvMKir  op  126  66 

Merav  r  298  668 


Shilion  r  85  6( 

Shill  on  op  B  |Q  |  g 
Agriculture  A  l070Q 
Apncullurc  C  1 7000 
Leumi  Ind  r  ]  ^ 
Leumi  Ind  h  ngo 
Dev.  Mod.  r  1 0680 
Dev.  Mon.  b  41000 
Dev.  Mort.  C  25400 
Dev  Mort.  CC  258O6 
Dev.  Mori.  D  25599 

Dev.  Mort.  DD  *^575 
Conlrnciorv  J9I  25 

Tounem  19110 

Hal  Leave  0.1  303  < 

Chi  Lease  0.5  240  ; 

Cl.nl  Lcaxc  deh  1307  1 

Insurance 

An  eh  r  511*  b.o. 

!  Aryeh  op  365  2 

LAjjrh-Suh  deb.  4321 
‘  Anwall).  I  r  -790 

!  Ararat  05  b  290  -1 

Reinxur  0.1  r  690 

Rcinsur  0.5  r  179  IS 

Hadar  1  300  6 

Hudar  5  149  8 

Hassneh  f  655  46 

.HaxHieh  up  4  _ 

Phoenix  0.1  r  J000 

1  Phoenix  0.5  r  410  b.o 

Hami-ihmar  I  960  I 

Hamishmar  5  380  3C 

Hanrnhmar  op  1390 

Yanlenia  0.1  r  234  5 

Yardema  0.5  r  122  II 

Yardenia  up  2  85  S 

,  Menorah  I  1752  \ 

Menorah  5  352  7 

Sahar  r  600  I 

Securitas  r  350  24 

Zur  r  580  I 

Zion  Hold.  1  377  7 

Zion  Hold.  5  .  *??  23 

Trade  &  Services 
Trade 

Meir  E/ra  330  1 

Me«  Erra  up  298  j 

Tela  I  188  3< 

Tela  5  'TO  H 

Tela  up  S3  531 

Clal  Trade  375  14’ 

Clal  Trade  op  £  1: 

Cryxtal  l 

Rapac  0. 1  '*90  J 

Rapac  0.5  37 

Supercol  2  >“0  48 

Supcnol  B  10  SS0  556 

SupersuInpC  590  91 

Services 

Delek  r  2934  ^ 

«are  J  930  1 

J*™1  5  730  17 

Liphtcrape  0.1  775  90 

Lighterage  0.5  430  123 

Cold  Store  0.1  isjto  — 

Cold  Store  I  9500  1 

Ivael  Bee  r  noiradi 

Bond  Ware  ri.1  551  170 

Bond  Ware  0.5  342  b.o.l 

Bond  Ware  op  223  172 

Cowan  Hold  l  450  17 

Consort  0  5  280  49 

Consort  op  A  254  10 

Rope  I  I  noiradi 

Kopel  op  184  b.o.1 
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N:ka-.  op  HI  _  — : 

fe.im  I  1250  20  —35 

Team  up  1000  15  —50 

Real  Estate,  Building 

Orcr  159  300  —5 

Aaituti  Prop  26}  237  n.e. 

x/.irin  ««nH  219  57  —  ] 

t-.iun  65  274  ,5 

li'ie  op  42  —  — 

H-Rm  i  149  95  r. 

El-Rot  5  120  250  —3  5 

\mnonim  150  —  — S 

Aittnor.un  op  90  25  — S 

Africa  l.r  HI  2630  5  -45 

4lncj  l%r.  ;  0  2-40  2  —10 

Arayint  143  16  +5 

Arajim  op  100  10  — n 

Arlcdan  n  I  90S  26-10 

Afledan  OS  275  147  n.e. 

Bcr.  ^akarl  22  — 25 

Ben  Yak  ar  op  2-5  5—18 
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OTZAR  HITYASHVUTH  HAYEHUDIM  B-M. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  being  the 
twenty-ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  will  be  held  at  the 
Registered  Office,  26*28  Yehuda  Halevy  St,  Tel  Aviv,  on  Wednesday, 
27th,  June  19B4,  at  10.20  am,,  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  receive  and  orniridw  the  Accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st,  December  1983.  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Directors  and  the  Auditors  thereon: 

2.  To  elect  D Erectors; 

2.  To  appoint  Auditors  and  £bt  their  remuneration: 

4.  To  transact  any  other  business  of  the  Company  required  to  be  dealt  with  bl  such 
Meeting. 

3y  Order  of  the  Board, 

A.  SdlXAM.  Adv. 

Secretary 

Tel  Aviv,  4th  June.  1984 

Notes:  A  member  entitled  10  attend  end  vote  st  the  above-mentioned  meeting,  is  entitled 
U  appoint  a  proxy  or  proxies  lo  attend  and  vote  in  his  place.  Such  proxy  need  not 
be  ■  member  of  the  Company. 


TOUR  VA’ALEH 

Z||  HI  W2.0.  Alfyah  and  Absorption  Dept 

USggSv  Invites  visitors  (rum  abroad 

to  an  evening  of 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

on  all  aspects  of  living  and  banking  in  Israel. 

tonight.  Monday.  June  4  at  9jOO  p.m. 
at  tha  Laromma  Hotel,  Jabotinxky  St.,  Jarxsalam 
Documentary  fUm  in  Engl  ah 

Admteston  free 
Tour  Va'alah 

W20  —  Altys  and  Absorption  Dept. 

3  Ben  Yehuda  St.  I^JUVrJklliLUkl 

Jerusalem  _  Tourist  Centre.  62  King  George  St.  Jerusalem 


OTZAR  HITYASHVUTH  HAYEHUDIM  B.M. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  Extraordmarv  General  llw mic.  of  the 
above-named  company  will  be  held  at  the  Registered  Oili-.v  2 <.■-!'£'  l-huda 
Halavy  St.  Tel  Aviv,  mi  Wednesday.  27th  June.  1984.  at  10  10  a.,-n .  for  Lie  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  end.  ir  thought  fit.  passing  the  lollo’.v.Rg  Sesoiutioa  as  a 
Special  Resolution,  viz: 

SPECIAL  RESOLUTION 

That  the  following  heading  and  Article  shall  be  added  u>  the  Article:,  01  .•!W.,;ai»i.,r:  ns-  nr 
tide  7A:  — 

"Special  Voting  Shares  of  Bank  Leumi  le-l&rae!  BJK.  ,  .  . . 

7A.  Subject  as  mentioned  below,  ihe  Company  sb  ab  hold  pernuneati'.  I  :al  •  oupp 

Shares  oriSO.l  each  of  Bank  Leurai  le-Israu-l  H.M.  or.d  ^  2  vw  W’\  ■:om;ii  il  Or 
drnary  Share  Capital  of  Bank  Leumi  le-Isrsel  5.M  w.‘;i,.h  sf„>ll  be  r<:i-:..:err-i.  us  the 
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Where  shock  is  naive 


THE  EXPRESSIONS  of  shock  and  outrage  that  have  followed 
the  beating  of  MKMenahem  Porush.the  Agudat  Yisrael  rabbi, 
by  a  rival  rabbinic  goon  squad,  are  no  doubt  genuine  and 
heartfelt.  But  they  are  also  naive.  They  largely  express  the 
surprise  of  the  non-orthodox  whose  sentimental  image  of 
religiosity,  linked  to  memories  of  kindly  bearded  grandfathers, 
is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  forces,  interests  and  values  that  shape 
orthodox  life  in  Israel  today. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  more  clear  to  the  orthodox  community', 
or  at  least  to  those  who  are  actively  engaged  within  the  myriad 
organizational  and  institutional  frames  that  splinter  this  com¬ 
munity  into  its  disparate  factions. 

Those  amongst  them  xvho  are  Zionist,  and  xvho  historically 
sought  to  come  to  terms  not  only  with  statehood  but  also 
modernity,  have  watched  these  ideals  being  hijacked  by  a 
militant  messianic  nationalism.  The  bearers  of  these  tidings 
savour  the  values  of  force  and  conquest,  viewing  themselves  as 
shock  troops  of  the  Almighty  in  the  scheme  of  divine  redemp¬ 
tion. 

Those  who  are  non-Zionist  or  anti-Zionist,  like  the  factions 
and  courts  loosely  assembled  in  Agudat  Yisrael  and  those  to  the 
right  of  it.  have  a  more  narrow  focus.  Redemption,  including 
national  redemption,  they  would  leave  to  the  Almighty. 

But  they  too  are  shock  troops.  Towards  secular  Israeli 
society,  they  are  shock  troops  on  behalf  of  Jewish  law.  and 
towards  each  other  they  are  shock  troops  on  behalf  of  their 
factions,  whose  differences,  matters  of  nuance  to  outsiders,  are 
passionate  causes  —  as  seen  from  within. 

The  resort  to  violence,  whether  trained  against  non- 
orthodox  society  on  behalf  of  Jewish  law-,  or  whether  trained 
against  rivals  on  behalf  of  nuance,  has  become  an  endemic  and 
integral  part  of  orthodoxy  in  Israel.  It  is  the  orthodox  activists, 
not  the  secular  onlookers  who  know  this  and  acknowledge  it. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  Rabbi  Porush  who  was  surprised  on 
Saturday  night.  He  has  been  the  target  of  threats  and  terror 
throughout  the  last  few  weeks.  Only  a  month  ago  he  was 
terrorized  to  such  a  degree  that  he  refrained  from  leaving  his 
home  on  the  Sabbath  to  attend  synagogue. 

Meanwhile  the  State  Treasury  and  well-meaning  Jews  from 
abroad  continue  to  pour  funds  into  the  institutions  of  orthodox 
power.  Ostensibly  subsidizing  Jewish  values,  these  funds 
instead  subsidize  obscurantism,  extremism,  and  violence.  And 
neither  secular  society  nor  orthodoxy  know  how  to  change 
course. 


Ill-conceived  plan 


NATIONALIST  politics  which  have  been  predominant  in  the 
government's  indiscriminate  settlement  policy  in  the  West 
Bank  now  threaten  to  encroach  on  Jerusalem.  The  latest 
proposal  by  Matityahu  Drobles.  the  Herat  co-chairman  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organization's  Settlement  Department,  to 
sharply  increase  the  Jewish  population  in  the  Jerusalem 
metropolitan  area  would  save  Jerusalem  by  raining  it. 

His  idea  is  to  fill  in  all  available  open  areas  around  Jerusalem 
with  a  carpet  of  suburban  development.- principally  in  erdepte- 
limit  land  available  to  Arabs  in  the  Jerusalem  metropolitan 
area.  Mr.  Drobles  asserts  that  he  would  thus  improve  the 
Jewish  situation  in  the  capital  demographically  within  the  next 
two  decades. 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  such  a  tactic  would  work  in  drawing  large  numbers  of 
residents  from  the  Tel  Aviv  region  to  the  Jerusalem  area,  as  is 
the  announced  aim  of  the  Drobles  plan.  The  primary  need  for 
drawing  additional  people  to  Jerusalem  is  jobs,  not  housing, 
and  the  new  proposal  is  certain  to  draw  large  numbers  of 
Jerusalemites  out  of  the  city  to  these  heavily  subsidized  villa 
suburbs. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  infrastructure  for  such  dispersed 
suburban  development  would  be  astronomical.  It  would  come 
on  top  of  the  already  tremendous  outlay  for  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  settlements  in  the  West  Bank. 

The  plan  is  being  floated  by  the  Greater  Jerusalem  Council, 
an  organization  which  has  no  statutory  standing  on  the  marter. 
It  is  firmly  opposed  by  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek,  who  has  long 
objected  to  the  large-scaie  development  of  Jerusalem's 
periphery  x^hich  tends  to  siphon  off  important  segments  of  the 
capital's  residents  and  comes  at  the  expense  of  Jerusalem's  own 
development  The  Housing  Ministry-  has  its  own  plans  for 
Jerusalem,  as  do  other  relevant  bodies,  but  all  this  is  not 
sufficient  cause  for  deterring  Mr.  Drobles  from  presenting  his 
ill-conceived  plan. 

So  great  is  his  love  for  Zion  that  he  would  reduce  Jerusalem 
to  a  Los  Angeles  type  of  city  —  making  it  the  node  of  a  faceless 
suburban  sprawl.  The  task  of  all  those  who  really  care  for 
Jerusalem  is  to  preserve  its  uniqueness  as  a  compact  city  with  a 
firm  edge,  surrounded  by  hills  sculptured  by  a  higher  power 
than  the  WZO  Settlement  Department. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


^OUR  MAN  in  Haifa  re¬ 
ports  nostalgically  that 
things  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be.  ail  the  way  down  to  the 
little  cups  of  coffee  that  are  pressed 
on  you  when  visiting  an  Arab  fami¬ 
ly-  " 

The  other  day  he  had  occasion  to 
call  at  the  home  of  a  veteran  Arab 
Haifa  resident  and  before  he  could 
pronounce  ahlan  wasaklcn  there  was 
the  finjan  with  the  steaming  brew. 

As  our  man  knew  his  host  had 
recently  suffered  a  heart  attack,  he 
wondered  aloud  whether  coffee  was 
what  the  doctor  ordered. 

His  host  smiled:  “I  drink  only  de¬ 
caffeinated  these  days,  so  don  t 
worry. ”  His  host  added  that  nowa¬ 
days  every  self-respecting  Arab 
buys  both  regular  and  decaffeinated 
Turkish  coffee,  "and  before  we 
serve  it  we  ask  whether  you  lake  it 
with  or  without  caffeine".  YF. 


ITf-g  A  NEAR-PERFECT 
Idfft'H  1,500-year-old  Mayan 
1.17.' *1  tomb,  with  elaborate 
paintings,  pottery'  and  a  male 
skeleton  wTapped  in  a  shroud,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  remote  Peten 
jungle  of  northern  Guatemala,  The 
New  York  Tunes  reported  recently. 

“We  do  hax’e  a  sense  of  elation." 
Dr.  Richard  Adams,  the  University 
of  Texas  anthropologist  leading  the 
expedition,  told  The  Times  in  an 
interview.  “It's  a  time  capsule  that 
reflects  the  behavioral  patterns  of 
the  period." 

The  expedition  has  been  working 
the  site  for  the  past  month.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  paintings  and  pottciy,  a 
crafted  jar  with  hieroglyphics  and  a 
screw-top  lid  was  also  discovered. 

"The  screw-top  pot,  if  sold  in  New 
York,  would  bring  enough  to  finance 
a  year's  worth  of  excavations,”  a 
team  member  said. 
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By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 

. 

BY  NOW,  we  ought  to  be  profound¬ 
ly  disturbed  by  the  recent  rash  of 
“deviations  from  the  norm.” 


The  beating  to  death  of  two  Arab 
terrorists  by  Israeli  security  person¬ 
nel  was  one  such  deviation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Defence  Minister  Moshe 
Arens,  and  the  murderous  Jewish 
terrorists  in  the  West  Bank  are  just  a 
“lunatic  fringe,”  in  the  words  of 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir. 

As  if  to  cbnfirm  the  deviant  path, 
three  Border  Police  are  currently  on 
trial  for  beating  and  degrading  Arab 
civilians,  and"  one  of  the  under¬ 
ground  suspects  is  an  army  officer 
who  allegedly  stood  by  while  a  col¬ 
league  was  bUnded  by  a  bomb  placed 
with  the  knowledge  and  assistance  of 
the  officer. 


Were  these  incidents,  in  fact, 
simply  deviations  from  the  norm ,  the 
consequences  would  be  serious 
enough.  They  would  reflect  an  un¬ 
precedented  lapse  in  the  moral 
values  of  the  state  and  its  institu¬ 
tions,  demanding  immediate  and  in¬ 
tensive  re-educarion. 

But  the  evidence  of  the  past  few 
weeks  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  are  not  so  much  deviations  from 
the  norm  as  previews  of  changing 
norms. 

Hebron  settlement  guru  Rabbi 
Moshe  Levinger  appeared  to  be 
making  much  the  same  point  last 
week  when  he  said  that,  like  the 
tenon st  underground,  the  settle¬ 
ment  movement  too  had  been  con¬ 
troversial  in  its  infancy.  “Eventually 
the  entire  nation  will  understand 
that  there  cannot  be  a  situation  in 
which  Jewish  blood  can  be  spilled 
with  impunity.”  Levinger  said. 


THE  RABBI,  for  one.  appears  to 
have  Utile  doubt  that  time  and  the 
tide  of  public  sentiment  are  on  his 
side.  And  he  bas  every  reason  to  be 
optimistic.  After  years  of  spineless 
capitulation  to  his  demands  by 
Labour  governments,  and  seven 
further  years  of  pandering  to  his 
every  whim  by  the  Likud,  he  can  be 
excused  for  thinking  that  he  and  his 
settlement  cadre  have  carte  blanche 
to  do  as  they  please. 

And  it’s  not  just  a  question  of 
official  acquiescence.  Added  to  the 
supportive  statements  of  Science 
and  Development  Minister  Yuval 
Ne’eman,  the  presence  of  deputy 
minister  Dov  Shilansky  at  a  tally  for 
the  detainees,  and  the  racist  remarks 
of  Deputy  Knesset  Speaker  Meir 
Cohen-Avidov,  are  the  petition  to 
include  the  suspects  on  a  Knesset  list 
and  the  general  public's  favourable 
response  to  the  underground's 
alleged  crimes,  as  expressed  in  a 
recent  radio  interview  programme. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
a  broad  section  of  the  Israeli  public 
does  not  frown  upon  the  victimiza¬ 
tion,  or  even  lolling,  of  Arabs  when 
it  is  presented  under  a  political  ban¬ 
ner.  Or,  to  put  it  more  succintly,  the 
norms  of  our  society  have  changed. 
What  once  was  a  deviation  from  the 
norm,  may  today  be  characteristic  of 
it. 


It  hardly  needs  saying  that  Israel 
does  not  kill  West  Bank  Arabs  and 
its  enemies  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
nation's  moral  vision  has  become 
blurred.  Until  the  Six  Day  War,  the 
publicly  perceived  norms  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  were  purity  of  arms,  moderation 
of  purpose,  and  ideology  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  morality.  Israel  was  a  nation 
that  fought  for  its  right  to  exist,  but 
understood  the  rights  and  needs  of 
others  as  well.  The  IDF  fought  fero¬ 
ciously  when  it  had  to,  butit  was  only 
used  in  the  last  resort  and  it  was 
always  magnanimous  in  victory. 

True,  not  everyone  was  moderate 
and  not  every  member  of  the  IDF 
behaved  with  compassion.  But  the 
huge  bulk  of  the  population  believed 
in  a  moral,  pragmatic,  Jewish  path 
and  the  aberrations  were  just  that  - 
deviations  from  the  norm. 
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SOCIETAL  NORMS  are  not  en¬ 
graved  m  hewn  rock.  They  are  not 
the  way  we  would  like  to  behave.  A 
norm  is  simply  a  pattern  -  the  ordin¬ 
ary,  most  frequent  standard  of  be¬ 
haviour.  Torture  is  the  norm  in  to¬ 
day's  Iran,  as  is  persecution  of  dissi¬ 
dents  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  SAME  cannot  be  said  of  Israel 
today.  We  are  in  the  thrall  of  a 
vicious,  mystical  nationalism,,  and 
we  are  infatuated  with  power  and 
might.  We  have  imbued  the  concept ' 
of  the  Land  with  an  alien,  malignant 
importance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  People  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Book.  In  short,  our 
norms  have  changed. 

The  IDF  is  a  citizen's  army,  and  it 
is  only  as  good  or  as  bad  as  its  parts. 
It,  too,  was  bound  to  be  affected  by 
the  rot  that  has  settled  in  the  society. 
Soldiers  trained  in  the  Alik  Sharon 
and  Raful  Eitan  school  are  hardly 
likely  to  regard  magnanimity  and 
humility  as  the  highest  virtues.  A 
tour  of  duty  in  the  West  Bank  is  not 
the. best  training  ground  for  racial 
tolerance.  _ 

The  fault  lies  as  much  with  the 
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moderate  majority  as  with  the  fana¬ 
tics.  We  succumbed  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  occupation  and  we  allowed 
our  moral  faculties  to  be  dulled  by 
the  lure  of  la  dolce  vita.  The  bigots 
were  leaner  and  tougher  in  their 
beliefs  than  we  were  in  ours.  And  we 
allowed  diem  to  drag  us  into  com¬ 
plicity  in  their  chauvinism. 


ourselves.  We  should  haveTmownalt 
along  that  we  were  growmg  fouL  ;'  ^ 
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LIKE  DORIAN  GRAY,  we  were 
seduced  for  for  too  long  by  the 
mirror's  lying  image.  Now,  suddenly, 
we  express  shock  when  we  look  at 
the  true  picture  and  see  ourselves, 
ugly.  But  tile  mirror  was  previously 
only  reflecting  the  lies  we  told 
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THE  BRUTAL  killing  on  April  12 
of  the  two  terrorists  captured  after 
the  hijacked  Ashdod  bus  was 
stormed  by  security  forces  was  stu¬ 
pid;  but  it  was  also  understandable. 

It  was  stupid  for  several  reasons. 
Firstly,  as  many  terrorists  as  possible 
should  be  taken  alive.  This  is  so  they 
can  be  questioned  and  pumped  dry 
of  every  last  drop  of  information  - 
information  which  may  lead  to  the 
capture  of  other  terrorists  and  thus 
save  Israeli  lives. 

Moreover,  if  terrorists  know  they 
will  be  condemned  to  death  and 
executed  within  minutes  in  a  lynch 
trial  after  they  are  taken  prisoner,  it 
may  well  sharpen  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  go  out  in  a  burst  of  glory, 
spraying  passengers  with  sub¬ 
machine  guns;  pulling  the  pin  on  a 
grenade,  or  igniting  the  fuse  of  a 
bomb.  And  this  will  make  them 
martyrs  who  can  be  held  up  as  an 
inspiration  mother  terrorists. 

And  finally,  it  is  just  a  “bad  show” 
of  Israeli  morality.  It  will  be  picked 
up  by  all  those  hostile  to  Israel  who 
will  use  it  to  prove  that,  after  all  their 
suffering,  the  Jewish  people  are  no 
better  than  anyone  else. 

And  most  Europeans  will  latch  on 
to  this  gleefully,  for  it  wfl]  be  another 


Questions  of  morality 
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drop  of  salve  on  their  consciences  for 
their  collaboration  with  the  Nazis 
during  that  era  of  insanity. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  reasons 
why  the  slaying  of  these  two  terror¬ 
ists  was  understandable.  The  secur¬ 
ity  forces  which  stormed  the  bus 
carried  with  them  into  battle  a  series 
of  pent-up  frustrations. 

The  enemy  was  (and  is)  a  group  of 
terrorists,  generally  armed  to  the 
teeth,  who  make  war,  not  on  aimed 
Israeli  soldiers,  but  on  unarmed 
men,  women,  children  and  babies. 
They  thirst  to  murder  these  unarmed 
iimocentsat  the  slightest  excuse.  ■■ 

But  when  a  raid  fails,  following  an 
armed  Israeli  counter-attack,  the 
terrorists  change  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

If  captured  and  disarmed,  they 
demand  to  be  treated  not  as  butchers 
of  the  innocent,  but  as  prisoners  of 
war.  They  begin  to  invoke  the  Gene¬ 


va  Convention:  no  one  is  allowed  to 
impose  on  them  that  pattern  of  be¬ 
haviour  which  they  sought  to  inflict 
on  others.  They  adopt  the  pattern 
established  by  theS.S.  death  squads 
Hitlerian  Europe:  shooting  arid  gas¬ 
sing  was  permissible  to  them;  but 
they,  when  captured,  were  not  to  be 
punished  as  war  criminals;  they  de¬ 
served  to  be  treated  as  ordinary 
prisoners  of  war. 


SEVERAL  POINTS  were  not  made  spent  adrena 
dearm  tile  ZoreaJReporL  First,  did  so,  the 

the  .  two  terrorists  truly  surrender?  punishment. 
.Ck  wefo.tiieycaptaf&rW  Were-fcihed  i 

find  ways  and  means  of  continuing  stormed  fee 
their  resistance  by, -for  example,  should  be  coi 
pulling  grenades  out  of  their  pock-  dally  if  the  t 
ets?  Or  did  they  simply  stick  out  crazed  burst 
their  tongues  at  the  security  forces  ment. 
and  sneer:  “Tn  get  better  treatment  Morality  is 
in  an  Israeli  prison  than  you  ever  will  person  is  fro 
in  an  Arab  one”?  easier  it  is  for 


Secondly,  was  the  “blunt  instru¬ 
ment"  used  on  them  meant  to  kill,  or 
only  to  stun  them  into  submission  if 
they  had  dedded  to  continue  their 
resistance?  . 

Most  important,  were  they  killed  - 
by  the  security  forces  who  actually 
stormed  the  bus,  risking  life  and 
limb,  or  did  the  combat  soldiers  turn 
them  over  to  a  rear-echelon  squad 
which  did  not  participate  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  itself  but  was  bursting  with-un- 
spent  adrenalin?  : " 

^If.sOj  the  killings  merit  severe 
punishment.  But  if  the  terrorists 
WerrldQed  by  those,  who  actually 
stormed  fee  bus,  the  punishment 
should  be  considerably  lighter,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  act  was  conmntted  in  a 
crazed  burst  of  passion  and  excite^ 
ment.  ■  ; 

Morality  is  divisible.  The  furthers 
person  is  from  the  battle-field,  the 
easier  it  is  for  him  to  preach  too  then 


-  Tbere  wduId  hflve  Seen  no  inyea-7  in 

tigatkm  and  the  queers  onTthe  '.a  : ' .  rj,  1 
would'  have  managed  to  hush.iip"  ■*  *  „ !  . )  h V  r~  -l 

to  defend  titormea; otherwise  it  J}* '  . . . 


Bv  WOLF  St?  i  ZiiK 


be  hard  to  kadthem  again  in  battltf.r.  , :  *" 

UrUter  En^sh  law>  an^fividu^'-’  :T _ % 

shouklbe  judgedby  hispecrs.In  FC 

case,rtiiose ^peieiS  are  feecomradttK.:- 
in-arms  of  foe  men  who  servein  tiijf  !• :  Bv  WOLF  2Li  i'ZEK 
combat  nirfts.  But  this,  type  of  tria£  !  Jmsalem  Po^  Ccrropim 
win  never  ^  H ,  v , :  r .  f  n  _ 

NorwfflthesuMjectedmdMWB^ ^ 7* '•J1,  L  ' 
the  security  forces  ever  be  rt'u  v  - -!:l 

the  bus-passengeis  whbse  u:  1 '  •  : 

saved;  This,  indeed^  r' ,rt’ :c  1 

unfair  trial,  forthe- passeugersiihb  ■/  r-\;*  ;■ 

have  a  different  moral  viewpomt.  i  ;..v:  iVehirgton  r ; : ;  -  . 

At  any  rate,  aD  those  who  wbuld  l  ,:i;i|  c  _../v  : 

.  preach  morality  shoyld  be  as  swift  tol';  dv: 

pronounce  jndgranent  as  they  wqukf  ^.afercfij.s  -riiSr  r.4  pi 
be  to  vrfeijtteer  to  rionn  ate  heW.rir^j', 
l^.tenorisl*.  .. 

The.writer  Jsa.manberofTbc  JcmC ;  ■■Jjwd  ihai  i;r^:  ..  ^;-;r 

wfcmFqst. editorial  staff. ;  . .  -  '  lir  ;n,r  ' 


spare  k«  Irar 
(lie  v  w  c :  t  ,n  .i  •  \  j  f  w* 
ism 


OUTRAGEOUS  ARTICLE 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Dr.  Paul  Eidelberg’s  article 
of  May  17,  “Labour-Likud  legacy,” 
sent  shivers  down  my  spine,  for  in 
my  view  rabble-rousing  polemics 
such  as  these  have  set  in  motion  all 
those  sombre  impulses  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  ugly  manifestations 
of  Jewish  terrorism  in  our  Jewish 
State. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a 
short  letter  to  go  into  all  the  out¬ 
rageous,  and  in  part  downright  silly 
statements  and  arguments  of  Dr. 
Eidelberg,  such  as  his  suggestion 
that  Shuiamit  Aloni  M.K.  is  giving 
licence  to  Moslems  (why  only  Mos¬ 
lems?  -  George  Habash  is  a  Christ¬ 
ian)  to  attack  Jews  anywhere,  or  for 
suggesting  that  Shimon  Peres  ought 
to  be  condemned  for  exploring  every 
avenue  in  search  for  peace. 

I  don’t  know  who  the  “thoughtful 
and  patriotic"  Jews  are  who  are 
allegedly  infuriated  and  alarmed  by 
Aloni  and  Peres.  He  must  be  refer¬ 
ring  to  our  Minister  of  Science,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Yuval  Ne’eman,  whose  scien¬ 
tific  achievements  are  as  admirable 
as  his  justification  for  the  terror- 
bombing  of  the  West  Bank  mayors  is 
despicable. 

But  Dr.  Eidelberg  becomes  down¬ 
right  absurd  when  he  suggests  that 
the  government  is  tough  on  Jews  and 
soft  on  Arabs.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  houses  of  any  of  the  W'est  Bank 
settlers  who  hare  been  arrested  and 
remanded  in  connection  with  the 
recent  murder  of  the  little  Arab  girl 
in  Nablus  have  been  blown  up  by  the 
authorities,  while  those  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Arab  terrorists,  who  hi¬ 
jacked  the  bus  to  Ashkelon,  were 
blown  up  before  their  bodies  were 
cold. 

Whatever  one's  views  are  of  the 
settlement  policies  of  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  governments,  it  must  be  clear 


that  the  subversive  excesses  of  a 
segment  of  the  settlers,  even  if 
cloaked  in  pseudo-messianic  self- 
righteousness,  are  bound  to  under¬ 
mine  the  very  foundation  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  and  it  is  a  redeeming 
feature  that  part  of  Gush  Emunim 
has  disassociated  itself  from  these 
excesses. 

During  my  years  in  the  Israel 
Foreign  Service,  I  was  twice  posted 
to  South  Africa.  I  witnesses  the 
many  injustices  which  were  inflicted 
on  the  non-white  population  in  the 
name  of  "white  survival,”  just  as  I 
witnessed  the  courageous  and  pa¬ 
tient  efforts  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Africa  to  redress 
those  injustices  which  had  evolved 
over  the  past  three  centuries.  But 
laying  the  foundations  of  racial 
hatred  and  injustice  is  a  lot  easier 
than  redressing  them,  as  my  South 
African  -friends  will  no  doubt  con¬ 
firm.  However,  South  Africa  is  in 
the  process  of  ore  rooming  the  im¬ 
placable  hostility  of  its  black  neigh¬ 
bours  Through  its  pragmatic  search 
for  peace  and  harmony  in  spite  of 
hostility  and  terrorism. 

So  perhaps  Dr.  Eidelberg  and  his 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  friends 
should  give  a  little  more  credit  to 
those  among  us  who  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  foresake  the  search  for 
peace  with  our  neighbours.  As  a 
political  scientist,  he  might  even 
offer  some  constructive  suggestions 
on  how  to  achieve  peace  short  of 
throwing  out  all  the  Arabs. 

ITZHAK  D.  UNHA 

Haifa. 


POPULATION 

TRANSFER 


THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 


PEN  FRIENDS 

ARNE  HAGBERG  of  Fiskenorp 
2250,  S-450  54  Hedekas,  Sweden, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  stamps,  coins  and 
banknotes. 


To  The  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  As  an  object  of  Rcuven 
Alberg’s  criticism  (“Brutalizing 
Zionism,”  May  21),  I  wish  to  bring 
the  following  facts  to  the  attention  of 
his  readers. 

The  idea  of  a  population  transfer 
did  not  originate  with  Dr.  Avraham 
Sharon,  but  with  a  long  line  of  Zion¬ 
ist  personalities  and  leaders  such  as 
Dr.  Arthur  Ruppin,  founder  of  Brit 
Shalom,  Dr.  Victor  Jacobson,  Jew¬ 
ish  Agency  representative  at  Gene¬ 
va,  tiie  agronomist  Akiva  Ettinger 
and  most  importantly,  Berl  Katznel- 
son,  the  ideological  mentor  and  mor¬ 
al  authority  of  the  Zionist  Labour 
movement.  This  idea  was  reached 
out  of  a  sense  of  realism  and  from 
experience  resulting  from  talks  with 
Arab  leaders.  The  conflict  is  so  deep 
that  only  a  solution  which  took  into 
consideration  a  transfer  of  popula¬ 
tion  would  succeed.  It  was  Professor 
Nansen,  winner  of  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  who  guided  European  popula¬ 
tion  transfers.  Sharon  claimed  that 
the  most  humanistic  approach  in 
Eretz  Yisrael  is  a  transfer  of  popula¬ 
tion. 

For  the  record,  I  wish  to  make  it 
dear  that  my  support  for  a  transfer  is 
predicated  on  Arab  agreement  as 
well  as  international  consent.  This  is 
the  opposite  of  expulsion.  Interna¬ 
tional  funding  is  necessary1  for  re¬ 
habilitation  and  economic  recon¬ 
struction,  first  of  all  for  the  present 
refugees.  Arab  agreement  must  be 
in  the  framework  of  a  true  peace,  not 
a  fictitious  one  as  with  Egypt  based 
solely  on  territorial  compromise.  A 
true  peace  would  provide  for  full 
civil  rights  for  those  Arabs  remain¬ 
ing  in  Israel. 

It  is  my  view  that  a  future  peace 
can  be  based  only  on  a  complete  and 
integral  Land  of  Israel  and  an  Arab 
population  transfer  together  with 
the  non-dependence  of  the  Middle 
East  states  on  imperialism.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Israel  could  find  itself 
in  a  federal  organization  at  that  time. 

TZVl  SHILOAH,  M.K. 

Jerusalem. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  I  read  with  astonishment 
Rabbi  Hanan  Arie  Cohen’s  letter, 
“Democratic  Values"  (May  28)  con¬ 
cerning  the  Communist  Party  of 
Israel  (R&kah).  As  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  Of  this  party  for  four  decades,  Z 
can  testify  to  its  democratic  charac¬ 
ter.  ■ 

-  How  can  Rabbi  Cohen  make  any 
comparison  between  Meir  Kahane’s 
Kach  Party,  and  its  racial  undemo¬ 
cratic  instigations  against  17  per  cent 
of  Israel’s,  citizens,  and  the.  Com¬ 
munist  Party  which  unites  Jewish 
and  Arab  members  on  an  equal 
basis? 

The  political  platform  of  (be  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  discussed  and  formed 
in  a  democratic  manner  prior  to 
and  during  the  party  congresses 
which  take  place  every  four  years; 
The  leading  bodies  of  the  Party, 
from  top  to  bottom,  are  elected  by 
secret  ballot.  The  Party  has  never 
championed  any  idea  against  our 
State  (as  claimed  by  Rabbi  Cohen), 
but  has  opposed  the  policies  of  all  its 
governments,  which  have  not  solved 
the  Iwaeli-Arab  conflict  nor  contri¬ 
buted  tti  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  State. 


May  I  also  remind  Rabbi  Cohen  . 
that  the  Charter  of  Independence  of  -A 
our  State  bears  the  signature  of  fee  - 
General  Secretary  of  the  Communist- 
Party,  M.K.  Meir  Viloer. 


Tel  Aviv. 


HANS  LEBRECHT 


SHORTAGE  OF  r 
ENGINEERS  <! 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Government  officials  on  fee 
one  hand  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  the  Association  of  En¬ 
gineers  and  Architects  in  Israel  on 
the  other  hand  axe  currently  in¬ 
volved  in  a  controversy  concerning 
M  expected  shortage  of  engineers  iiv  j 
tnc  future.  This  controversy  does  aStt" 
reflect  the  future  needs  of  the  con&  \ 
tryand  of  industry-,  but  present  facts;  \ : 

Thus,  fee  expected  shortage'  cS-r 
about  10,000  engineers  at  the  end  of  ■ 1 
the  century  will  exclude  any  posabdk- 
ity  of  setting  op  new  industries  and:  ' . 
improving  the  country's  econom^  '  -V 
AVRAHAM  YASKf.  PresuR&V 
Association  of  Engineers  dfjp, 
_  .  Architects  iri Israel  . 

Tel  Aviv.  -  ■■■■■<.■ 


RENT-A-CAR 


FROM  $6  PER  A 

Y 


AH  cars  naw  . 

Pick  up  and  delivery  fr» 
TAMIR,  ftmt-a-Cur 
3.  Xikar  Hfi'atzma'ut, 
Neianya,  . 

Td.  053*31 83  r  (day) 
083-35763  (night) 
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WIM  VAN  LEER 

Time  of 


Is  the  story  of  a  varied  fife 
ffom  a  confrontation  with  the 
Depression  years  as  a  jazz 
musician  to  searching  for.' 
Czarist  gold  In  Outer 
Mongolia,  from  a  . rescue 
operation  in  Nazi  German^' 
to  a  short-lived  career  as  a; 
garbage  collector.  The  boor 
includes  recollections  bf-fife 
rather  eccentric  family  plus 
vignettes  of  an  off-irest;'- 
colourful  life  story.  '  - 
FaUbM  bj  Th.  Jmmtao  P«  „d  C,rt,,  tanfcow>  m  pk  ^ 

PRICE  IS  3,459  - 

M—  «  TIME  OF  MY  UFE.  I  ^  r#r 
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ftto.  nJM  until  June  3ft.  lffii.  • 


